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Tae figure of a brilliant, viva- 
cious, and graceful woman of fash- 
ion, when we meet with it in the 
sober paths of history, acts as one of 
the y oy in the picture. It is not 
only the sparklirig point itself that 
charms the eye, but the depth of 
contrast with which it relieves the 
masses of shade, and clears up the 
misty vista. Crowds of human 
creatures, especially when they are 
dead and past, mass themselves u 
like trees, with an instinctive hud- 
dling together and interlacing of 
passions and interests, The loftier 
figures, which stand well apart from 
the throng, are too much raised 
above it, in most cases, to throw 
much light on anything but the 
upturned heads, the eyes of eager 
attention, hope, or despair, with 
which the multitude regards its 
masters. The statesmen, the great 
soldiers, the great poets, throw only 
such lights as this from above upon 
the expectant mass below them. 
But there are actors less splendid, 
who thread out and in through the 
obscure crowd, leaving each a track 
among the nameless throng, by 
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means of which we can distinguish 
the antique, disused garments the 
forgotten habits, the ancient. forms 
of Through the opening 
febe it ae pleasure to watch pe 
ight soul tripping in airy, _old- 
fashioned measures to the quaint 
strains that are heard no longer, to 
observe the dim partners in | its 
once which it po from , the 
crowd, to see it ing vi i 
hands, and exchangin dowy 
embraces with the half-seen ‘créa- 
tures upon whom it casts a little of 
its own light, Thay See ae 
but the glow-worm glitter of a 
bright conversational — su 
soul—it may be only the shimmer 
of a court suit of cloth-of-gold— 
but we follow it with an interest 
which is often above its deserts; 
for so much as human. instrumen- 
tality can, it opens the common 
ranks to us, and makes our an- 
cestors visible, not in the grave 
shape of their wars and their sys- 
tems, but in their form and fashion 
as they lived. Sd 
This office is not one which is 
specially reserved to women. Far 
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different is the apparition of the 
heroic Maid or the patriot Queen. 
Women crowd closely upon the 
great highroad of the past. The un- 
obtrusive domestic creature which 
is held up to us as the great model 
and type of the sex, could never be 
guessed at as its representative, did 
we form our ideas according to ex- 
perience and evidence, instead of 
under the happy guidance of the 
conventional and imaginary. Every 
other kind and fashion of ‘woman, 
except that correct and abstract 
being, is to be found in history; 
women who are princes, heroines 
martyrs, — of good and of evil 
counsel, leaders of parties, makers 
of wars. Their robes mingle with 
the succincter garments of states- 
men and soldiers round them, with 
an equality of position and interest 
such as no theory knows. Nor is 
the butterfly-woman any commoner 
than the man-butterfly in the 
world of fashion and gossip dead 
and gone. The example we choose 
is of the best kind of the species, a 
higher specimen than the twin- 
creature, Horace Walpole, for ex- 
ample, who occupies something like 
a similar rank in the unimpassioned 
chronicle. There are qualities in 
Lady Mary which are quite above 
the range of her brother gossip, 
and a human interest which tran- 
scends any claim of his; but yet 


«the light which flashes out from 


her delicate lantern upon every 
scene through which she passes, and 
upon the voiceless, unluminous 
mass around her, is the kind of 
light to which we have just re- 
ferred—not the illumination from 
above, but the level ray which goes 
in and out amid the crowd, and 
reveals everywhere, in the little 


spot of radiance round her figure, 
‘the 


thronging forms, the half-seen 
faces, the gestures and fashions, the 
cries and exclamations of the gene- 
ration which is past. 
Mary Wortley Montagu was born 
Mary Pierrepont, of noble family 
and many Lady Mary, soft- 


est and sweetest of all titles, 
from her birth—in the year 1690. 


We do not pretend that she ever 
came up to the ideal of her name; 
but the young creature was sweet 
and fair, as well as sprightly and 
fu"! of life, in the early days which 
she makes dimly apparent in her 
letters. The first incident in her 
story conveys a curious foretaste 
and prevision of her whole career, 
Her mother died when she was a 
child; and her father was one of 
those gay and easy men of pleasure 
who are the sternest and most 
immovable of domestic tyrants. 
He was very fond of her so long 
as she was a baby unable to cross 
his will—proud of her infant beauty 
and wit, and the first rays of an 
intelligence which was afterwards 
one of the keenest and brightest 
of her time. He was a Whig, and 
a man of the highest fashion, 
and “of course belonged to the 
Kiteat Club.” At one of the 
meetings of this “gay and gallant 
community,” the object of which 
was “to choose toasts for the 
ear,” Lord Dorchester (such being 
is title at the time; he was after- 
wards Duke of Kingston) nomi- 
nated his little daughter, aged 
eight, declaring that she was far 
rettier than any lady on their 
ist. The other members of the 
Club objected that their rules for- 
bade the election to such an hon- 
our of any unknown beauty, upon 
which ensued the following charac- 
teristic scene :— 


“* Then you shall see her!’ cried he; 
and in the gaiety of the moment sent 
orders home to have her finely dressed 
and brought to him at the tavern, 
where she was received with acclama- 
tions, her claim unanimously allowed, 
her health drunk by every one present, 
and her name engraved in due form on 
a drinking-glass. The company con- 
sisting of some of the most eminent 
men in England, she went from the lap 
of one poet, or patriot, or statesman, 
to the arms of another, was feasted 
‘with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with 
caresses, and what, perhaps, already 

leased her better than either, heard 
er wit and beauty loudly extolled on 
every side. Pleasure, she said, was 
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too poor a word to express her senti- 
ments—they amounted to . 
never again throughout her whole future 
life did she spend so happy a day. . ... 
Her father carried on the frolic, ‘and, 
we may conclude, confirmed the taste 
by having her portrait painted for the 
club-room that she might be enrolled 
a regular toast.” 


This is the first appearance of 
the poor motherless child in the 
ay world she was to amuse and in- 
fictive so long. After so ecstatic ‘a 
glimpse of the triumphs which await- 
ed her, she was sent back to the ob- 
scurity and seclusion which is the 
common fate of young-womanhood 
in the bud; but which, no en 
after the ubove scene, was sti 
more distasteful to the little beauty 
than it is in general to the cap- 
tive princesses in their pinafores. 
There is a little controversy as to 
the mode of her education, of which 
her first polite biographer declares 
that “the first dawn of her genius 
opened so auspiciously that her 
father resolyed to cultivate the ad- 
vantages of nature by a sedulous 
attention to her early instruction. 
A classical education was not usu- 
ally given to English ladies ~ of 
quality when Lady Mary Pierre- 
pont received one of the best,” 
adds the courtly historian. “Un- 
der the same preceptors as Viscount 
Newark, her brother, she acquired 
the elements of the Greek, Latin, and 
French languages with the greatest 
success, hen she had made a 
singular proficiency, her studies 
were superintended by Bishop 
Burnet, who fostered her superior 
talents with every expression of 
dignified praise.” is is very fine 
language, and there is a dignified 
consciousness throughout the nar- 
rative that its subject is a person 
of quality, and not to be spoken 
of in the tongue; but the 
fact is very doubtful, and seems to 
have ‘had no greater foundation 
than the existence of a translation 
of the ‘Enchiridion’ of Epictetus 
which Lady Mary executed in the 
ambition of her. youth, and which 


Bishop Burnet ‘corrected -for ‘her. 
She’ describes herself in ofe of her 
youthful letters as living surround- 
ed with dictionaries, and ‘teach- 
i herself the learned 
which was so great a di on 
to her in those days, “My own 
education was one of the worst 
in the world,” she ‘says, when 
writing to her daughter nearly 
half a century after, “being  ex- 
actly like Clarissa Harlowe’s; her 
pious Mrs. Norton so perfectly re- 
sembling my governess, who had 
been nurse to my mother, I could 
almost’ fancy the author was ac- 
quainted with her. She took so 
much pains from my infancy to fill 
my head with superstitious tales and 
ise notions, it was none of her 
fault that I am not at this day 
afraid of witches and hobgoblins, 
or turned Methodist.” There were 
three girls brought up in this way 
in the family house at Thoresby, 
which, like all the country houses of 


‘the period, was a place of penance 


and suffering to the possessors. 
“Don’t you htm how miser- 
able we were in the little parlour at 
Thoresby?” Lady Mary writes to 
her sister Lady Mar, when they 
were both iri full possession of the 
freedom of maturer life, though life 
had not turned out so triumphant 
as the girls supposed. “We then 
thought marrying would put us 
at once into possession of all we 
wanted,” she adds, no doubt with 
r sigh — ol vain su . 
nd yet the our at Th a 
cannot have been so very du 
after all, and a pretty picture of 
girlish occupation might be made 
out of the few indications supplied 
by Lady Louisa Stuart, in her in- 
troductory anecdotes to ‘her grand- 
mother’s letters, . “ She 2 coat 
and left after her the whole library 


of Mrs. Lennox’s ‘Female Quixote, 


‘Cleo ee dra,’ ‘ 
‘ Cyprus,’ Ferny oe . :? 
&c. &c., all, like the Lady Arabella’s 
cunegae, | nat ly 

persons of honour.” a bla 
of one of these great folios 
Mary had writ in her 
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fairest youthful hand the names 
and. characteristics of the chief 


mages, thus :—‘ The beautiful 
Diana, the volatile Climene, bed 
e 


melancholy Doris, Celadon 
faithful, i as wise,’ and so 
on,”—a pretty piece of girlish en- 
thusiasm which everybody who has 
had to do with such, budding crea- 
tures will appreciate. She “got by 
heart all the poetry that. came in 
her way, and. indulged herself in 
the laxury of reading every romance 
as yet invented,” a custom which 
stood her in great stead in after 
life, and at the same time did not 
prevent the pa yp of E ay 
tus, nor the perusal apparently o 
many grave, authors. Besides all 
these labours and recreations, the 
girl, as she grew up, had the duties 
of the mistress of the house laid on 
her shoulders—no small matter in 
those days, No diner Russe, blessed 
modern invention, had then been 
thought of. Poor Lady Mary had 
to. take lessons three times a- 
week from “a professed carving- 
master, who taught the art scienti- 
fically,” in order to be prepared for 
her father’s “public days;” and 
on these public days ate her own 
dinner alone before the laborious 
social meal came on, to be fortified 
for its duties. 


‘Each joint was carried up in its 
turn ‘to be operated upon by her, and by 
her alone, since the peers and knights 
on either hand were so far from being 
bound to offer their assistance that the 
very. master, of the house, posted oppo- 
site to her, might not act as her crou- 
pier;.his department was to push the 
_bottle after, dinner. As for the crowd 
of guests, the most . inconsiderable 
among them-—the curate, or subaltern, 
“or squire’s younger brother—if suffered 
through her neglect ‘to help himself to 
a ‘tliee of mutton placed before him, 
‘would have chewed it in bitterness, and 
gone home an affronted man, half in- 
clined to give & wrong’ vote at the next 


Hot from such tedious and trying 
labours, no wonder the girl ‘was 
ad to take refuge in the Grand 
‘us, or bury her anatomical woes 
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in Latin, whether that Latin was 
acquired legitimately under _ her 
brother’s tutor or by private efforts 
of her own. . 
When Lady Mary, was twenty she 
sent her translation of Epictetus to 
Bishop Burnet, with a letter in 
which the charming unconscious 
pedantry of youth breaks’ out ‘in 
curious contrast with the light and 
not . particularly refined epistles 
which at the same period she was 
writing to her youthful friends. It 
was “the work of one week of my 
solitude,” she says; and with sim- 
ple artfulness begs her correspon- 
dent to believe that her sole object 
in sending it to him was “to ask 
your Lordship whether I have un- 
derstood Epictetus?” “My sex is 
usually forbid studies of this na- 
ture,” adds, the girl, with the, oft- 
mpevns plaint. of womankind. 
“We are taught to place all our 
art in adorning our outward forms, 
and permitted without reproach to 
carry that custom even to extrava- 
gancy, while our minds are entirely 
neglected, and, by disuse of reflec- 
tion, filled with nothing but the 
trifling objects our eyes are daily 
entertained with. This custom, so 
long established and, industriously 
upheld, makes it even ridiculous to 
out of the common road, and 
orces one to find.as many excuses 
as if it were a. thing . altogether 
criminal not to play the fool in 
concert with other women of qua- 
lity.” The young lady ;goes on 
to give her reverend ,counsellor a 
curious sketch of the. manner in 
which “any man of sense. that finds 
it either his interest or his pleas- 
ure” can corrupt, women of. qua- 
lity, in consequence of their care- 
less education,—a matter which 
Lady Mary and everybody belong- 
ing to her evidently thinks a quite 
natural and. edifying subject, for 
discussion on the. part, of a young 
woman just out of her. teens; and 
the letter is concluded’ by a long 
Latin quotation from LHrasmus. 


But for that one wonderful touch 
about the man, of sense and, the 
woman of quality, the letter is 
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amusingly natural in its artificial- 
ness and eager strain after the calm 
of learning. It is the only bit of 
edantry in the collection. Lady 
Mary and her descendants to the 
fourth and fifth generation evi- 
dently bear a modest consciousness 
that this ‘ Enchiridion’ is a feather 
in the family cap. 

But she had other things on her 
hands than translations. Among 
her friends one of the best-beloved 
was a certain Mistress Anne Wortley, 
whose acquaintance was to deter- 
mine, Lady Mary's life. Mrs. Anne 
had a brother, young, handsome, and 
promising—a young man of famil 
and fashion, This hero of the tale 
was in general, we are told, supe- 
rior to female society. His grand- 
daughter is indignant at the idea 
that Mr. Edward Wortley was “a 
dull, phlegmatic country gentle- 
man, of a tame genius and moderate 
capacity, of parts more solid than 
brilliant,” as -has been unkindly 
said. But the fact is, that the im- 

ression to be derived of Lady 
Mary's husband from the sole re- 
cord in which he figures—that in 
which his wife stands out so clear 


and crisp and vivid—is of the- 


vaguest and faintest character. He 
is as indistinct as the hero in a 
lady’s novel Certain general ideas 
of truth, Gyo gacat pci stern- 
ness, &c., are shadowed forth in 
him; but as to individuality, the 
man does not possess such a thing, 
either from the fault of the writer 
—which is scarcely to be supposed 
—or from his own. This dim being 
was, however, young when the two 
met. He was, we are told, “a first- 
rate scholar.” ~“Polité literature 
was his passion.” He was the friend 
of Addison, and formed part of the 
brilliant society which encircled that 
delicate wit. With all this prestige 
surrounding him, and clothed with 
that indefinitenéss of youth which 
it is so easy to suppose. full of hope 
and promise, nd doubt he was a 
striking apparition in the eyes of the 
girl who chafed at her own igno- 
rance, and courted the approach of 
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genius. Few things have ever prov- 
ed more oe gy to the feminine 
i ation in youth, ‘than that 
Tory superiority which, alas! so 
seldom stands a closer examination. 
Female education, Lady ype 
Stuart informs us, was at so low an 
ebb, “that Mr. Wortley, however 
fond of his sister, could have no 
particular motive to seek the ac- 
uaintance of her companions,” 
ut yet Fate beguiled the young 
hero, notwithstanding the debase- 
ment of womankind, and his own 
lofty sense of a higher being. i 
was how his downfall befell :— 


‘His surprise and delight were all 
the greater when, one afternoon, having 
by chance loitered in her apartment ‘ill 
visitors arrived, he saw Lady Mary 
Pierrepout for the first time;,,and on 
entering into conversation with. .her, 
found, in addition to beauty that 
charmed him, not only brilliant wit, 
but. a thinking and cultivated mind. 
He was especially struck with the dis- 
covery that she understood Latin, and 
could relish his beloved classics. § 
thing that passed led to the mention of 
Quintus Curtius, which" she said she 
had never read. This was a fair handle 
for a piece of gallantry. In a few days 
she received a. superb edition of .the 
author, with these lines facing the title- 
page: — 
“Beauty Ike this had vanquished’ Persia 
The Macedoh had laid his empire down, 

And polished Greece’ obeyed a 


Had a ga PSS bright adorned 8 _ Grecian 

The gmorous” youth had lost bis thirst. for 

Nor distant India sought through Syria’s 

But to the Muses’ stream with her had 

And ‘thought her lover more” than” Am- 
mon’s son,” 

So changed have manners be- 
come since those days, that the 
nearest andlogy to this curious 
be —~ of courtship must° be 
looked for among our housemaids 
arid ‘the faithful youths who “ keep 
company” with them. But we 
sup it was all right in 1710, or 
anyhow Lady Mary had no mamma 
to do what was proper, and send 
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back the premature offering. . Per- 
haps it was the first time that 
Quintus Curtius had served such a 
purpose. The corr mdence was 
carried on for some time by means 
of Mistress Anne, who is suspected 
of having sent her brother’s fervid 
communications under her own 
name to her dear Lady Mary. Very 
soon, however, poor Mistress Anne 
died in the bloom of her. beauty 
and youth; and the two, who were 
by this time, in their way, lovers, 
had to carry on their traffic di- 
rectly, without any intermediacy. 
Then the character of the corre- 
spondence changed. We cannot 
but suspect that the lover must 
have been something of a prig. 
He who began his wooing by means 
of Quintus Curtius, soon found out 
that though he was in love he did 
not approve of himself for it ; nor did 
he at all approve of her, the cause of 
his unsuitable passion. He loved her 
because he could not help it; against 
his will. His taste and his heart 
might be satisfied, but the same 
could not be said for his judgment. 
His letters are (again) like those of 
the superior hero of a novel, bound 
to the frivolous, flighty, beautiful 
creature whom he doubts and dis- 
approves of, but cannot tear him- 
self away from. Nor was this all. 
When he had at last screwed his 
courage to the point of a proposal, 
other obstacles came in the way. 
Mr. Wortley wasa theorist, a doc- 
trinaire, a man of opinions. He 
was rary like the ‘Spectator’ 
and ‘Tatler,’ to the laws of entail. 
Indeed, his historian insinuates 
that on this point it must have been 
he who inspired Steele and Addi- 
son, neither of these worthies having 
anything to entail—a true piece of 
characteristic contempt for the mere 
professional writer, worthy of a 
person of qoaliy- But Lord Dor- 
chester did not appreciate Mr. 
Wortley’s. fine sentiments. When 
every argument had failed to con- 
vinee the philosophical lover, the 
treaty came to an end, and poor 
Lady Mary, the only one of the 
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parties concerned in whom _ the 
reader feels any interest, was per- 
emptorily condemned, r all the 
pretty preliminaries of her quaint 
courtship, to forget her doctrinaire 
and accept another suitor. The girl 
resisted, but in vain. She begged 
to be but left alone—to be allowed 
to give up both wooers, and remain 
in her father’s house—but with- 
out success. The few letters to 
her friends which are preserved 
belonging to this period of her life 
are not more refined than the age; 
but her conduct at this crisis is de- 
cidedly more refined and delicate 
than was to be expected in the be- 
ining of the eighteenth century, 
t is true she kept up a private 
correspondence with the philoso- 
phical Wortley, and finally ran 
away with him; but her letters are 
free from every taint of coarseness, 
and full of modest and womanly 
sentiment, scarcely to be looked for 
in the circumstances. A more curi- 
ous correspondence between lovers 
was never given to the world, Onhis 
side there is no doubt a certain glow 
of restrained passion kept in curb 
by an almost dislike, a sense of 
superiority and unsuitability, which 
becomes comical in its seriousness, 
On hers there is no passion. She 
is grateful for the love by which 
she has been distinguished 4 a 
man whom, in her girlish humility, 
she is ready to take at his own esti- 
mate, and consider as superior as 
he believes himself to be. No 
doubt Quintus Curtius and the 
classics, and the flattering sense ‘ 
that it was her own superiority to 
most women which had determined 
his choice of her, had dazzled the 
young creature, She is affectionate, 
and humble inher affection ; puzzled, 
but anxious to do what: w. lease 
him, if only he will be candid, and 
let her know what he is aiming at. 
It is a virgin soul which speaks, 
unmoved by any fiery inspiration 
of love, tenderly unimpassioned, 
willing to be his wife, most unwil- 
ling to be the wife of another man. 
Perhaps this calm but anxious con- 
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dition of mind might be disappoint- 
ing to a fervent lover, but it is a 
pretty attitude for the young soul, 
and one which charms the spec- 
tator. Mary Pierrepont looks a 
very different creature from Mary 
Wortley Montagu. She is standing 
on the brink of the transition when 
the following letters pass between 
her and her lover. The first which 
we shall quote refers apparently to 
his first proposal :— 


“Give me leave lo say it (I know it 
sounds vain),” writes the spirited and 
sensible girl, with a mingling of indig- 
nation in her candour, “I know how 
to make a man of sense happy; but 
then that man must resolve to contri- 
bute something towards it himself. I 
have so much esteem for you, I should 
be very sorry to hear that you were un- 
happy, but for the world I would not 
be the instrument of making you so; 
which, in the humour you are, is hardly 
to be avoided, if I am your wife. You 
distrust me—I can neither be easy nor 
loved when I am distrusted. Nor do 
I believe your passion for me is what you 
pretend it—at least 1 am sure, were I 
in love, 1 could not talk as you do. 
Few women would have wrote so plai 
as I have done, but to dissemble is 
among the things Inever do. I take 
more pains to approve my conduct to 
myself than to the world, and would 
not have to accuse myself of a minute’s 
deceit. I wish I loved you enough to 
devote myself to be forever miserable 
for the pleasure of a day or two’s hap- 
piness. I cannot resolve upon it. You 
must think otherwise of me, or not at 
all. I don’t enjoin you to burn this 
letter—I know you will. ’Tis the first 
I ever wrote to one of your sex, and 
shall be the last. You may never ‘ex- 
pect another. I resolve against all 
correspondence of the kind—my re- 
solutions are seldom made, and never 
broken. “ 


Notwithstanding this very de- 
termined conclusion, the same day, 
or perhaps the next morning, throws 
new lights on the lover's letter 





which had drawn from her this 
spirited reply; and, forgetting her 
resolve, Lady Mary puts pen to 
paper once more, to repeat and 
strengthen and enforce ina woman- 
ish way which has not yet gone out 
of fashion, the answer which she 
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had already given, and which was 
decisive dt, 


“ Reading over your letter as fast as 
ever I could,” she recommences abrupt- 
ly, ‘and answering it with the same 
ridiculous precipitation, I find ove part 
of ityescaped my sight and the other I 
mistook in several places. ... . Your 
letter is to tell] me you should think 
yourself undone if. you married me; 
bat if I could be so tender as to corifess 
I should break my heart if you did not, 
then you would consider whether you 
would or no; but yet you hoped you 
should not. I take this to be right 
interpretation . of ——‘even your kind- 
ness can’t destroy me of a sudden.' I 
hope I am not in your power. I would 
give a good deal to be &e.’ 
+ » . You would have me that 
Iam violently in love; that is, finding 
you think better of me than you. de- 
sire, you would have me give you # just 
cause to contemn me. doubt much 
whether there is a creature in the 
world ‘humble enough to do that. I 
should not think you more unreason- 
able if you were in love with my- face, 
and asked me to disfigure’ it to ‘make 
you easy. I have heard of some nuns 
who made use of this expedient to secure 
their own happi ; but amongst all 
the i ge saints and martyrs 1 never 
read of one whose charity was su 
enough to make themselves 
or ridiculous to restore their lovers to 
peace and quietness.” 


Perhaps the young man who \re- 
ceived these letters was wise enough 
to see that the smart of wounded 
pride in them was too sharp to be 
compatible with absolute mdiffer- 
ence; at least, he seems to have 
taken them as no decisive answer, 
and to have pursued his suit in a 
way which clearly points him out 
as the original type of many gentle- 
men who have since ightened 
and entertained the. world, from 
Mr. Rochester and. Felix’) Holt 
down to the detestable. prigs of 
American fiction—gentlemen who 

on their wooing by a series of 
insults and lectures. Mary. Pierre- 
pont was not a meek heroine, but 
still = seems » have yielded in 
some degree to the tantalising power 
of this strange kind of wooing. 
She struggles, she resists, she breaks 
out into little appeals; she restates 
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her case, sometimes indignantly, 
sometimes half tenderly, and bi 

him farewell over and over again. 
But perhaps the lady doth protest 
too much. It is evident that she 
had no desire to terminate the cor- 
respondence, which must have been 
an exciting break to the dulness 
of the Thoresby parlour. “ While 
I foolishly fancied you loved me,” 
she cries—brought up to this pitch, 
it is, apparent, by much aggrava- 
tion“ there is no condition of life 
I could not have been happy in 
with you, so very- much I liked you 
—I might say loved, since it is the 
last thing I'll ever say to you. This 
is telling you sincerely my greatest 
weakness; and now I will oblige 
you with a new proof of generosit 

—TI'll never see you more. I sh 

avoid all public places, and this is 
the last letter I shall send. If you 
write, be not displeased that I send 
it back unopened. I shall force 
my. inclinations to oblige yours; 
and .remember that you have told 
me I could not oblige you more 
than by refusing you.” The next 
page; however, shows a change of 
sentiment. There is no longer ques- 
tion of a last letter, an eternal 
separation; on the contrary, she 
discusses calmly her own character 
and his mistaken estimate of it, 
and even goes into such a matter 
of detail as the comparative excel- 
lences of life in the country and 
life in town. “You think if you 
married me I should be passion- 
ately fond of you one month, and 
of ‘somebody else the next,” she 
says; “but neither would happen. 
I can esteem, I can be a friend, but 
I don’t know whetherI can love. 
Expect all that is complaisant and 
easy, but never what is fond in me. 
. . . When people are tied for life,” 
the young philosopher goes on dis- 
cussing the disadvantages of retire- 
ment, which her lover seems to 
have proposed, “’tis their mutual 
interest not to grow weary of one 
another. If I had all the personal 
charms I want, a face is too slight 
a foundation for piness, You 


would be soon tired of seeing every 


day the same thing. When you 
saw nothing else, you would have 
leisure to ‘remark all the defects, 
which would increase in proportion 
as the novelty lessened, which is al- 
ways a great charm.” 

his composed state of mind, 
however, does not last long. Next 
time she writes it is again with the 
determination of saying farewell 
for ever. 


“T begin to be tired of my humility,” 
she exclaims. “I have carried my 
complaisances to you farther than I 
ought. You make new scruples, you 
have a great deal of fancy, and your 
distrusts being all of your own making, 
are more immovable than if there were 
some real ground for them. Our aunts 
and grandmothers always tell us that 
men are a sort of animals that, if ever 
they are constant, ’tis only when they 
are ill-used. "Twas a kind of paradox 
I never could believe. ‘Experience has 
taught me the truth of it. You are 
the first I ever had a correspondence 
with, and I thank God I have done 
with it for all my life. . . . I have 
not the spirits to dispute any longer 
with you. You say you are not deter- 
mined; let me determine for you, and 
save you the trouble of writing again. 
Adieu for ever! Make no answer. I 
wish, among the variety of your ac- 
quaintance, you may find some one to 
please you, and can’t help the vanity 
of thinking, should you try them all, 
you won't find one that will be so sin- 
cere in their treatment, though a thou- 
sand more deserving, and every one 
happier.” 


Then it is the lover who comes 
in, tantalising and tantalised :— 


“Every time I see you,” writes Mr. 
Wortley, on his side, “gives me a fresh 
proof of your not caring for me; yet I 
beg you will meet me once more. How 
could you pay me that great compli- 
ment of loving the country for life, 
when you would not stay with me a 
few minutes longer? Who is the happy 
man you went to? I agree with you, I 
am often so dull I cannot explain my 
meaning, but will not own the expres- 
sion was so very obscure when I said if 
I had you I should act against my 
opinion. Why need I add, I see what 
is best for me? Icontemn what I do, 
and yet I fear I must do it. If you 
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can’t find it out that you are going 
to be unhappy, ask your sister, who 
agrees with you in everything else, and 
she will convince you of your rashnéss 
in this. She knows you don’t care for 
me, and that you will like me less and 
less every year, perhaps every day of 
your life. You may with a little care 
please another as well, and make him 
less timorous. It is possible 1 too may 
please some of those that have but 
little acquaintance; and if I should be 
preferred by a woman for being the first 


‘among her companions, it would give 


me as much pleasure as if I were the 
first man in the werld. Think again, 
and prevent a misfortune from: falling 
upon both of us.” 


This letter concludes with instruc- 
tions how they are to meet in the 
house of Steele by aid of his wife. 
And so the duel goes on. It is 
like the scene in Moliére, which 
he repeats inseveral of his come- 
dies, between offended lovers. No 
doubt the great dramatist repeat- 
ed it because the quarrel of the 
two, their fury, their eternal fare- 
well, their stolen looks, their re- 
lenting, and the sudden leap into 
each other’s grasp of their eager 
reluctant hands, was such a piece 
of pretty fooling as no audience 
could resist. And here, in real Eng- 
lish flesh and blood, in laced: coat 
and quilted petticoat, in peruke 
and powder, stand Doris and Do- 
riméne, performing their charming 
interlude. By-and-by matters be- 
come more serious. The formal 
negotiations are broken off, and 
there is the other lover, who offers 
£500 a-year ofpin-money and a house 
in town, and on whose behalf Lord 
Dorchester lays out £400 in wed- 
ding-clothes, Things come to such 
a pitch at last that there is nothing 
for it but “a coach to be at the door 
early Monday morning,” and an 
entire surrender into the hands of 
the honourable if aggravating bride- 
groom. “I tremble for what we 
are doing,” the girl writes, in a 
fright, on the evening of the Fri- 
day before this momentous day, 
“Are you sure you shall love me’ 
for ever? Shall we never separate ? 
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I fear and I hope—I foresee all 
that will happen. I shall incense 
my family in the highest degree. 
The generality of the world ‘will 
blame my conduct, and the rela- 
tions and friends of will 
invent 4 thousand stories of me; 





‘yet ‘tis possible you may recom- 


poy everything to me. In this 
etter, which I am fond of, you 
promise me all I wish. Since I 
writ so far I received your Frida 
letter. I will be only yours, and 

will do what you please.” 

And accordingly “early Monday 
morning” they ran away. 

It is the pleasant privilege of 
fiction to end here. In such @ case 
where could there be eee . aes 
charmin aceful story eople 
who had Thoken their minds so 
freely to each other before their 
marriage, whose love had been tried 
by so many frets, and one of whom 
at lastconcluded the matter in such 
beautiful dispositions, what could 
they do but live happy ever after? 
“T will be only yours, and I will do 
what you please.” What prettier 
ending could close the youthful 
tender tale? Alas! the story of 
this Lady Mary did not end with 
these words, but only began. 

There is something humbling 
and chagpvinttg in dropping 
down to the calm level of ordin 
life, after that moment of exalted 
sentiment and idealism. The hap- 
piest and the least pretentious 
marriage shares this revulsion with 
the most showy and the most un- 
fortunate. After that strain of 
passionate feeling, that sense of 
new life beginning, those noble 
resolutions and beautiful dree 
to wake and find after all that 
the obstinate earth is still © the 
same, that the still more obsti- 
nate self is unchanged, and that 
life fallg ‘back into its accustomed 
channel, “jtaking incrédibly _ little 
heed of that one alteration of cir- 
cumstances which, before it was 
made, stemied’ so radical and over- 
whelming, is bard upon any sus- 
ceptible imagination. Neither bride 
nor bridegroom in the case be- 
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fore us seem to have entertained 
any high-flown expectations; but 
et it is not very lon before 
Mary begins to feel that a 
careless husband is a much less 
piquant and amusing interlocutor 
than a disapproving lover, It is 
evident that she spent a great part 
of the first few years, of her mar- 
ried life alone. She writes to the 
errant husband, at first with pleas- 
ant expressions of her happiness 
in being his, but afterwards with 
alternations of petulance and melan- 
choly and repentance for both, “TI 
assist every day at public prayers 
in this family,” she says in what 
it is evident is her first letter, a 
month or two after the marriage, 
when her heart is soft with unac- 
customed happiness, and moved, in 
consequence, to a superficial reli- 
giousness, “and never forget in 
my private ejaculations how much 
I owe to heaven for making me 
ours.’ This blessed state of af- 
airs, however, does not last very 
long. Within the first year a pen- 
sive sense of loneliness comes over 
the young wife; she does not com- 
plain, but she wonders at his 
absence and his silence; now and 
then she is sick and sad, and 
moralises: “ Life itself, to make. it 
supportable, should not be con- 
sidered too nearly,” she says. “ It 
is a maxim with me to be young 
(the poor soul was three - and - 
twenty!) as long as one can; there 
is nothing can pay one for that in- 
valuable ignorance which is the 
companion of youth; those san- 
guine groundless hopes, and that 
lively vanity which makes all the 
happiness of life. To my extreme 
mortification, I grow wiser every 
day.” A little later she calls her 
fortitude to her, and is obstinately 
contented. “I discovered an old 
trunk of papers,” she writes from 
the  solituge of Hinchinbroke 
“which to my great diversion I 
found to be the letters of the first 
Earl of Sandwich, . I walked 
yesterday two hours on the terrace 
—these are the most considerable 
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events that have happened in your 
absence, excepting that a good- 
natured robin - setireane kept me 
company almost the whole after- 
noon with so much. good-humour 
and humanity as gives me faith for 
the piece of charity ascribed to 
these little creatures in the ‘Chil- 
dren in the Wood.’ ” Some time after 
this she becomts indignant: “Iam 
alone, without any amusement to 
take up my thoughts; I am in cir- 
cumstances in which melancholy is, 
apt to prevail even over all amuse- 
ments, dispirited and alone, and 
you write me quarrelling letters. . .. 
hould I tell you that I am un- 
easy, that I am out of humour and 
out of patience, should I see you 
half an hour the sooner?——”... 
and then the poor young creature 
is penitent, and excuses herself for 
complaining. The bright, beauti- 
ful, high-spirited young woman, 
removing from one doleful country 
house to another, estranged from 
all her natural friends, bearing all 
the physical ills natural in the cir- 
cumstances, consuming her heart 
in enforced solitude, while the cur- 
mudgeon of a husband, the cause 
of all her troubles, amuses himself 
in the great world, and writes her, 
when he writes at all, “ quarrel- 
ling letters,” are set forth before 
us with the greatest distinctness, 
Poor Lady Mary had, apparently 
no high religious or any other kind 
of principle to support her. She was 
not a woman of the noblest kind, 
nor is her character a model one 
in any way: yet her courage, and 
spirit, and patience; her eagerness 
to make the best of everything; 
the comfort she takes in the kind 
robin and the old letters; her en- 
durance; her fancies; her oc- 
casional little outbursts, make up 
a picture at once pretty and affect- 
ing. Had she been less reasonable 
and more passionate, the story of 


‘what was evidently an unsuitable 


and uncomfortable marriage would 
no doubt have been more dramatic, 
But the age was one in which peo- 
ple were very composed in their 
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affections;, and she, it is apparent 
from first to last, was an eminently 
unimpassioned woman, But that. 
she was chilled, wounded, eg 
lowered in her own estimation, an 

cut short in all possible blossom- 
ing of her affections, is clear 
enough. We wonder, if the story 
had been traced after marriage of 
all our modern heroes\whose réle it 
is to scold and find fault, like Mr, 
Wortley, whether a similar result 
might not be perceptible? The 
consequence in this case to all 
readers will be a hearty pity and 
liking for Lady Mary, and a whole- 
some contempt for the narrow 
pedant whom, by bad luck, she 
had made the controller of her 
heart and fate. 

Matters had come to such a pass 
between the two who, by a runaway 
marriage, had given what is gene- 
rally supposed the strongest. evi- 
dence of love, within two years 
after, that the young wife was 
moved to formal remonstrance. 


“T cannot forbear any longer telling 


you,” she writes, “I think you use me 
very unkindly. I don’t say so much of 
your absence asI should do if you was 
in the country’ and I in London, be- 
cause I would not have you believe that 
Iam impatient to be in town when I 
say I am impatient to be with you; 
but I am very sensible I parted with 
you in July, and ’tis now the middle of 
November. As if this was not hard- 
ship enough, you do not tell me you 
are.sorry for it. You write seldom, and 
with so much indifference as shows you 
hardly think of me at all. I complain 
of ill-health, and you only say you 
hope it is not so bad as I make it, You 
never inquire after your child, oule 
You should consider solitude, and 
spleen the consequence of solitude, is 
apt to give the most melancholy ideas, 
and thus needs at least tender letters 
and kind expressions to hinder uneasi- 
ness almost inseparable from absence. 
Tam very sensible how far I ought to 
be contented when your aifairs oblige 
you to be without me, I would not 
have you do yourself any prejudice, but 
a little kindness will eost you nothing. 
‘ . I have concealed as long as I can 
the uneasiness the nothingness of your 
letters have given me under an affected 
indifference; but dissimulation always 
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sits awkwardly upon. me. _ I am weary 
of it, and must beg of you, to write me 
no more if you cannot bring yourself 
to write rwise. Multiplicity. of 
business or diversions may have en- 
gaged you, but all people find time to 
do what they have a mind to. If your 
inclination is gone, I had rather never 
receive a letter from you than oue which 
in lieu of comfort for your absence. gives 
me a pain even beyond it.” 


Notwithstanding all no 
sooner does the political horizon 
change, and an opening become 
visible for Wortley, if he can. avail 
himself of it, in public life, than 
his wife. springs eager to |his side to 
encourage and stimulate him. And 
very strange to be uttered by a 
young woman of four-and-twenty, 
from the’ depths of rustic quiet, 
do these exhortations sound. The 
period is just after the ion of 
George L—a new reign, a new era 
—when all the possibilities of power 
and influence lay before any new 
man who had force enough to seize 
them. Probably Lady Mary’s faith 
in her husband's. superiority had 
begun to fail, and, in consequence, 
rg is. great on the merits of bold- 
ness in opposition to. modesty, 
which she evidently tries to per- 
suade herself, is he wants to 
insure success. Here is the Appr 
ing note of the trumpet with which, 
in mingled flattery and. menace, she 
attempts to stir him up:— 


“Though I am very impatient to, see 
you, I would not have you, by hasten- 
ing to come down, lose any part of your 
interest. . . .. I am glad you think of 
serving, your friends. I hope it will 
put you in mind of serving yourself. I 
need not enlarge upon the advantages 
of money—everything we see and every- 
thing we hear puts us in remembrance 
of it. If. it were possible to restore 
liberty to your country, or limit the 
encroachments of the prerogative, by 
reducing yourself to a garret, I should 
be pleased to share so glorious a povert 
with you; but as the world is and w: 
be, ‘tis @ sort of duty to be rich that it 
may be in one’s power to do good— 
riches being another word for power, 
towards the obtaining of which the 
first necessary qualification is impu- 
dence, and (as Demosthenes said of pro- 
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munciation in oratory) the second is 
impudence, and the third still impu- 
dence. No modest man ever did or 
ever will make his fortune. Your 
friend Lord Halifax, R. Walpole, and 
all other remarkable instances of quick 
advancement, have been remarkably 
impudent. The ministry is like a play 
at Court; there’s a little door to get in, 
and a great crowd without, shoving 
and thrusting who shall bé foremost: 
people who knock others with their 
elbows, disregard a little kick of the 
shins, and still thrust heartily forward, 
are sure of a good place. Your modest 
man stands behind in the crowd, is 
shoved about by everybody, his clothes 
torn, almost squeezed to death, and 
sees a thousand get in before him that 
don’t make so good a figure as himself. 
I don’t. say it is impossible, for an im- 
dent man not to rise in the world; 
uta modest merit, with a large share 
of impudence, is more probable to be 
advanced than the greatest qualifica- 
tions without it. If this letter is im- 
pertinent, it is founded upon an opinion 
of your merit, which, if it is a mistake, 
I would not be undeceived. It is my 
interest to believe, as I do, that you 
deserve everything, and are capable of 
everything; but nobody else will be- 
lieve it if they see you get nothing.” 


Whether by means of the noble 
quality of impudence’ thus strenu- 
ously recommended to him, or ‘by 
his relationship to Montagu Earl 
of Halifax, Mr. Wortley ‘got into 
office, and was for some time a 
Lord of the Treasury; the princi- 
pal use of his advancement, so far 
as the public was concerned, being 
that his sprightly and beautiful 
wife could no longer be kept in 
banishment. Lady Louisa Stuart 
informs us that Lady Mary became 
a favourite in both of the royal 
households. The Prince of. Wales 
is said to have “admired her rather 
more than the Princess, though 
not usually jealous, could approve. 
Once in a rapture he called her 
Royal Highness from the card-table 
to look how becomingly Lady Mary 
was dressed. ‘Lady Mary always 
dresses well,’ said the Princess 
dryly, and returned to her cards.” 
This anecdote, which is taken from 
the diary destroyed by Lady Bute, 
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Lady Mary’s only daughter, does 
not look parti ly true; for,’ if 
we may credit other descriptions 
of her, and her own expression of 
her tastes not many years before, 
dress was never her forte, nor is 
she mentioned in any other de- 
scription of the Princess’s court. 
The other old court at St. James's, 
where King George the First with 
dulness and the Dudtives of Ken- 
dal presided over the tedious circle, 
was enlivened by the triumphant 
young beauty. She was so popular 
there, that Secretary Craggs, meet- 
ing her on her way out, and hear- 
ing that her early departure was 
much regretted by his Majesty, 
loyally snatched her up in his 
arms and carried her back again to 
the royal presence, that his master 
might have his will. 

After two years of this gay life, 
Mr. Wortley was appointed ambas- 
sador to Constantineple, a mission 
upon which his wife with her baby 
—the precious only son of whom in 
his infancy she writes with so much 
tenderness, and who in his man- 
hood brought her both shame and 
grief — accompanied him. She 
seems to have accepted this 
splendid banishment with the 
liveliest satisfaction and excite- 
ment. Change, adventure, move- 
ment, new things. to see and hear 
and find out—everything her bril- 
liant and curious intelligence re- 
quired—were thus supplied to her; 
and there never had been so clear 
a picture of the mysterious East 
as that which the gay young Eng- 
lish ambassadress sent thereafter 
in long letters sparkling with wit 
and observation and real insight to 
all her English friends. She found, 
as other travellers have found 
since, that no previous authority 
was in the least reliable, and that 
all. the ordinary commonplaces of 
Western belief about the Orientals 
were at once false and foolish. In 
the warmth of her enthusiasm for 
the new world which she must 
have felt she had discovered, she 
set forth the favourable side of all 
its institutions—found its women 
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the freest of the free, notwithstand- 
ing their supposed slavery ; its 
men the most faithful, its religion 
the most pure, and its scenery the 
most lovely. Perhaps her own 
freedom in the intoxicating novelty 
of the new position had something 
to do with it. Her child throve 
notwithstanding the terrible jour- 
ney across the Hungarian wilds— 
her husband probably was occu- 
ied, and did not oppress her with 
is company. She adopted the 
dress of the country, and, light- 
hearted as a child in “ my ferigée 
and asmdsk,” she says, “1 ramble 
every day about Constantinople and 
amuse myself with seeing all that 
is curious in it.” To the bazaars, 
the baths, the mosques, everywhere 
where a veiled woman could pene- 
trate, or an_ambassadress command 
entrance, the sprightly observer 
roves. And she sees everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles. 
Her letters glow with descriptions 
of the beauty of the women, given 
with a freedom which only a 
woman could use (and be it said 
by the way, there are no such 
admirers as women of beauty in 
the abstract, whether the’ current 
sneer about their jealousy of 
individual instances “ be’ ‘worth 
more than other popular ’ fictions 
or no), their polished skins, their 
dazzling jewels, their: glorious hair ; 
their tissues of gold and silver. 
Nothing escapes those bright eyes 
which already more than one poet 
had sung. One moment it is an 
embroidered napkin, at’ another a 
long Latin inscription, which ‘at- 
tracts her notice and fills her letter. 
From the presénce-chamber' of’ the 
lovely Sultana’ Fatima, she flies 
by a natural transition to Turkish 
poetry and the romance of the Rose 
and Nightingale, and- from’ thence 
to St. Sophia and to the monastery 
of the dervishes with its weird wor- 
ship. She makes. merry over the 
extraordinary commigsions sent to 
her—as, for insta: ‘that of pur- 
chasing a Greek slave, which Pope 
playfully, and by way of flattery, but 
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one good woman among her corre- 


spondents gravely and in good faith, 


requests her to do—and laughingly 
describes the terrible consequences 
to her own beautiful face ofa certain 
balm, of which the English ladies 
had heard as an unfailing cosmetic. 
She tells how, at the bath, being 
requested to undress like the others, 
she silenced all cavillers by show- 
ing her stays, which they im- 
yt tec concluded to be a ma- 
chine holding her fast, of which her 
husband kept thé key, and consid- 
ered a very natural and reasonable 
arrangement, She describes her 


long theological conversations with 


a certain Effendi, in whose house 
she and her husband were | 

and his amiable intellectual sc 
ticism. She has information for 
each of her correspondents—the 
poem for Pope, the Sultanas for ‘her 
sister, the religious discussions for 
her abbé—who must have been a 
most tolerant Catholic, She is 


even so good-natured as to ‘de- 
scribe a camel to some good ‘rural 


gentlewoman. Altogether, there 
never was a more spontaneous, 
sprightly, and picturesque narrative 
of travel than this, which the light- 
hearted young woman with bright 
English eyes, which noted every- 
thing under her flowing Eastern 
veil, despatched to the little “knot 
of men and women who followed 
her wanderings with the interest of 
friends. .The country was all new 
and strange, the observer all life, 
vivacity, and intelligence. Under 
such conditions, the most uninter- 
esting land grows curious and full 
of wealth. 

Among the letters which contain 


‘these sparkling sketches, appear’ter- 


tain epistles from Po ge 
preliminaries to the deadly war of 
words which afterwards raged ‘be- 
tween the two. They must have 
made acquaintance in the short in- 
terval of town life which Lady Mary 
pert in London before her hus- 

and became am or. We will 
not here discuss the ae style in 
letter-writing; but it is curious to 
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contrast these elaborate composi- 
tions with the pleasant freedom of 
the answers to them, and of the 
general correspondence in which 
they are enclosed. There is an 
artificial solemnity in the adoration 
with which Pope approaches the 
lady of his dreams; which already 
shadows forth the half-authenti- 
cated scene in the Twickenham 
garden, where the unhappy little 
man spoke out his passion, and the 
brilliant. beauty was surprised into 
a peal of laughter—laughter never 
to be forgiven. But the compari- 
son is not in favour of the man of 
genius—the woman’s letters are in- 
comparably fresher, brighter, more 
natural and. easy than his, She 
puts his stilted rhapsodies aside 
with an unconsciousness which 
doubtless was in some degree as- 
sumed, and does her best to tone 
down his extravagance with a serene 
friendliness which, is full of charm. 
There is all the difference between 
them that there is between a manu- 
factured article and a spontaneous 
natural production. Lady Mary, 
no doubt, like all the letter-writers 
of her period, preserved and cher- 
ished her letters as things interest- 
ing to the world in general; but 
there is no sense of this fact under- 
lying their graceful strain. The 

t and immediate purpose of tell- 
ing her story happily shuts out from 
her eyes the cold shade of posterity 
listening in the background. They 
are not the effusions of an author 
to the world, but the spontaneous 
communications — whatever may 
happen to them afterwards—of a 
woman to her friends. 

Let us quote, in passing, her de- 
cription of the French ladies whom, 
fresh from the polished limbs and 
majestic. bearing of her Turkish 
friends, she sees in Paris on her 
way home. It is an amusing con- 
tribution to the history of Fashion, 
and shows against what perpetual 
ingratitude from a disdainful world 
the eciples of that goddess, espe- 
cially in Paris, her, metropolis, have 
long and bravely struggle 

“T must tell you something of the 
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French ladies,” she writes. “TI have 
seen all the beauties, . such nau- 
seous creatures! so fantastically absurd 
in their dress! so monstrously unnat- 
ural in their paints! their hair cut 
short and curled round their faces, and 
so loaded with powder that it makes it 
look like white wool! and on their 
eheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid 
on a shining red japan, that glistens in 
a most flaming manner, so that they 
seem to have no resemblance to human 
faces. "Tis with pleasure I recol- 
lect my dear pretty countrywomen; if 
I was writing ‘to anybody else, 1 should 
say that these grotesque daubers give 
me stili a higher esteem of the natural 
charms of dear Lady Rich’s auburn 
hair, and the lively colours of her un- 
sullied complexion.” 


Mr. Wortley’s embassy lasted not 
much more than a year; and within 
two years his family, increased by 
a daughter, afterwards Lady Bute, 
who had been born. in Constanti- 
nople, was again in engend. But 


during that short time Lady M 
had managed not only to pos te | 
the curious information embodied 
in her letters, and to learn—enough, 
at least, to enable her to translate 
—the Turkish language, but had 
acquired knowledge of a more seri- 
ous kind, which only a woman of 
high courage and spirit, rising 
almost to the height of heroism, 
would have had the boldness to act 
upon. She found the system of 
inoculation for smallpox to be in 
universal practice around her, and, 
emboldened by the fact that she 
had already passed through that 
dreadful disease = the loss of 
her eyelashes, which, it is said, 
made her brilliant eyes look fierce), 
Lady Mary, with enlightened curi- 
osity, examined into it. She de- 
scribes it thus to one of her cor- 
respondents :— 


“Apropos of distempers, I am going 
to tell you a thing that will make you 
wish yourself here. The smallpox, so 
fatal and so general among us, is here 
entirely harmless by the invention of 
ingrafting, which is the term they give 
it. There is a set of old women who 
make it their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month 
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of September, when the great heat is 
abated. People send to one another to 
know if any of their family has a mind 
to have the smallpox; they make par- 
ties for this purpose, and when they are 
met, commonly fifteen or sixteen to- 

ther, the old woman comes with a 
nutshell full of the matter of the best 
sort of smallpoxes, and asks what vein 
you please to have opened. . . ,. . 
The children or young patients play 
together all the rest of the day, and 
are in perfect health to the eighth. 
Then the fever begins to seize them, 
and they keep their beds two days, 
very seldom three, They have very 
rarely above twenty or thirty in their 
faces, which never mark; and in eight 
days they are as well as before their 
illness, . . . Every .year thousands 
undergo this operation; and the French 
ambassador says pleasantly that they 
take the smallpox here by way of di- 
version, as they take the waters in 
other countries, There is no example 
of any one that has died init; ahd you 
may believe I am_ well satisfied of the 
safety of this experiment since’ I intend 
to try it on my dear little son. 1 am 
patriotic enough to take pains to bring 
this useful invention into fashion in 
England.” 


This information was acquired, 
and the resolution formed, very 
shortly after Lady Mary’s arrival 
in Turkey. With heroic cou 
she tested it upon her boy, who 
came through the trial success- 
fully; and when the Turkish am- 
bassador’s € garry: wife came back 
to England, it was not as a mere 
wit and beauty, strong as were her 
claims to both. distinctions, but 
with a “mission” such as few 
young women of fashion would 
ave had the courage to take up. 
She had already declared her total 
want of confidence in doctors, and 
certainty that “that distemper is 
too beneficial to them not to expose 
to all their resentmient the hardy 
wight that should attempt to put 
an end to it.” Inoculation 
been so entirely superseded that a 
critic of the present day, unless 

ssessed of special medical know- 
edge, does not even know the ex- 
tent of its use, or what amount of 
good it did. But there can be no 
doubt about the disinterested re- 


d for her fellow-creatures, and 
Sauntless spirit, which inspired 
this young mother, and kept her 
up in the struggle which her grand- 
daughter describes as follows :— 


“What an arduous, what a fearful, 
and, we may add, what a thankless en- 
terprise it was, nobody is now in the 
least aware, Those who have. heard 
her applauded for it ever since they 
were born, and have also seen how joy- 
fully vaccination was welcomed in their 
own days, may naturally conclude that 
when once the experiment had. been 
made and proved successful, she would 
have nothing to do but to sit down tri- 
umphant, and receive the thanks and 
blessings of her countrymen, . . . Lady 
“Mary protested that in the four or five 
years immediately succeeding her arrival 
at home, she seldom passed a day without 
repenting of her patriotic undertaking ; 
and she vowed that she would never 
have attempted it if she had foreseen 
the vexation, the persecution, and even 
the obloquy, it brought upon her. The 
clamours raised against the practice, 
and of course against her, were beyond 
belief, The faculty all rose in arms to- 
a man, foretelling failure and the most 
disastrous consequences; the cl 
descanted from their pulpits on the 
impiety of thus seeking to take events 
out of the hand of Providence; the 
common people were taught to hoot’ at 
her as an unnatural mother who had 
risked the lives of her own children. 
And notwithstanding that she soon 
gained many supporters amongst — the 
higher and more enlightened classes, 
headed by the Princess of, Wales 
(Queen Caroline), who stood. by; her 
firmly, some even of her acquaintance 
were weak enough to join in the outcry. 
We now read in grave medical bio- 


“graphy that the discovery was instantly 


hailed, and the method adopted ‘by 
the principal members of that. profes- 
sion. . . . But what’ said Lady Mary 
of the actual fact and time? © Why, 
that the four great physicians deputed 
by Government to watch the progress 
of her daughter's inoculation, betrayed 
not only such incredulity as to its euc- 
cess, but such an unwillingness to have 
it succeed, such an evident spirit of 
rancour, and malignity, that she never 
cared to leave the child alone with them 
one second. lest it should in some secret 
way suffer from their interference. 
Lady Bute herself could partly confirm 
her mother’s account by her own testi- : 
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mony, for afterwards. the battle was 
often fought in her presence. As in- 
oculation gained ground, all who could 
make of claim the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Lady Mary Wortley used to 
beg for her advice and superintendence 
while it was going on in their families; 
and she constantly carried her little 
daughter along with her to the house, 
and into the sick-room, to prove her 
security from infection.” 


Women are getting such very 
hard measure ‘in these days, that 
@ little incident like this is worth 
tecording in favour of the ma- 
ligned section of humanity. Bad 
as they may be to-day, they are not 
so bad ‘as they were in that unclean 
age.. Yet this very striking in- 
stance of enlightened observation 
and .the,-highest public spirit is 
entirely to be attributed to those 
mothers whose education, according 
to the common theory, made them 
unfit.to be their husbands’ com- 
panions or the instructors of their 
children. Fancy Mr. Wortley tak- 
ing any trouble to introduce a 
custom which only’ saved other 
eople’s lives and did himself no 
immediate advantage! or _ little 
George, the second of that blessed 
name, standing by him in his. un- 
dertaking! Lady Mary did it, 
having at once the eye to see, and 
the heart to dare; and princely 
Caroline ‘stood ‘by ‘her, with the 
same breadth of perception, and 
steady valour of soul. It is not 
to be’ expected that any such fact, 
however picturesque, should for a 
moment stand before the force of 
theory, but still the story is remark- 
able in its way. 

Lady Mary remained in England 
after her return from Constanti- 
nople for twenty-one years, during 
which, no doubt, the most import- 
ant events of her life took place, 
though they are not those in which 
we ‘know ‘her best. She was at 
home, and consequently, except to 
her sister, the wife of the banished 
Earl of Mar, she ‘wrote but few 
letters. Whatever cause there might 
be for the clouds that have rested 
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on her good name arose ant * this 
period. She quarrelled with Pope, 
and was assailed by him with a 
pitiless spite and venom which 
goes far to defeat itself; she lived 
and shone in London, and enjoyed 
the social life and triumphs for 
which her wit and talent so well 
qualified’ her, and doubtless did 
some equivocal things which her 
biographer is not sorry to have no 
very distinct particulars of. The 
quarrel with Pope is, like other in- 
cidents of this part of her life, left 
in much uncertainty. What is 
quite clear is, that he wrote to her 
while she was in Turkey frequent 
letters full of fantastical and elabo- 
rate adulation, just warmed with a 
flicker of real feeling—that he en- 
treated her, on his knees meta- 
phorically speaking, to go to Twick- 
enham, where, apparently in con- 
sequence of his arguments, and to 
recruit the travellers after their 
journey, Mr. Wortley took a house. 
Some time after, the poet, without 
a word of explanation given, turns 
from his worship to downright blas- 
phemy, and assaults with every ex- 
pression of rage and contempt the 
“Sappho” whom he. had _hereto- 
fore adored. It is true that it was 
on no meek and silent sufferer that 
his insults were //poured. Lady 
Mary was quite able to’ defend her- 
self, and meets him at his own 
weapons with scorn that equals his, 
if not with equal powers. But the 
description she gives of the quarrel 
is the only. one in which there is 
any vraisemblance, At an unlucky 
moment, her nddaughter tells 
us, “when she least expected what 
romancers call a declaration, he 
made such passionate love to her, 
as, in spite of her utmost endeav- 
ours to be angry and look grave, pro- 
voked an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter.” Itis easy to realise that the 
ridieule of the fair cteature by his 
side was. more bitter to the un- 
happy little poet than any other 
Eeeeiett could haye been, . If 
is heart was really interested, as 
might very well be from the tone 
of his letters, what a frightful mor- 
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tification must have fallen upon 
him in that burst of laughter! It 


was enough to turn the milk into | 


gall, the love into hatred. “From 
that moment he becathe her im- 
placable enemy,” adds the story; 
and ' but) that ‘Pope’ ‘has fallen .a 


little out of the knowledge of this 
generation, it would be unneces- 


sary to recall the remorseless lines 
in which the enchantress. is handed 
down to the justice of posterity. 
Our space forbids us to enter here 
into one of the bitterest of literary 


feuds. Lady Mary, as we have | 


said, was no harmless sufferer ;' she 
turned upon ' her assailant, if ‘it is 
true that she had a hand in the 
verses to the Imitator of Horace, 
with virulence at least equal to his 
own; and even if guiltless in this 
respect, spoke of him with a con- 
tempt which, like his bitterness, 
overshot its mark. If Lady Mary 
ever were vulgar, it would be in 
me passage in a letter to Arbuth- 

where she suggests that if 
Pope is “skilled im counterfeiting 
hands,” he will not only gratify 
his malice but increase his fortune 
by these means, and so she. ho 
she will see him exalted according 
to his merits. But it is hard to be 
just, or even generous, in a quarrel 
of this description, and there ‘is 
nothing ‘to prove that at the be- 
ginning of it Lady Mary was to 
blame. 

Her entire life worked itself out 
in these twenty years—the time: of 
her maturity, her highest bloom of 
beauty, and full force of intellect. 
Her children, whom: she brought 
back to En gland infants, grew up 
the one te a disreputable ani 
wretched manhood, the other ‘to 
the life of a fortunate matron and 
good mother. She had all she had 
hoped for in the dreary moments of 
her seclusion, or so at least it would 
appear. Her letters to her sister 
afford us, for some time, -various 
glimpses of her satisfaction with her 
actual circumstances, ‘I see every- 
body, but converse with nobody but 
des amies choisies,” she says when 
_ VOL, CIV.—NO, DOXXXIM. 


bably she had adopted the 


short, if life could 
iti -* believe I Yate so mu 
mility in my temper that T 
contented without any ling | bet 
this two or three. hundre 
un 4 oe ite to, you. at, 
Piping | ot. from . the 
Digh ghe. says &, ow. time re- 
'y; “my brain warmed all 
the agreeable ideas that fine cloth 
fine gentlemen, brisk tunes, 
lively dances can raise there. §. . . 
First you must know that I led’ 
the ball, which you'll stare’ at; 
what is more, I believe in my con- 
science I made one of the best 
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figures there; to say, eG 
are grown 30 extravagan 
that. we old beauties are 

come out on show-days to keep the 


court in countenance.” It, was = 
kind of life she had longed » for 

when it had seemed unattainable ; 
and so long as her children were ba- 
bies, it was a pleasant life; a fact 
which she acknowledges with cha- 
racteristic frankness, though the 
acknowledgment is one which, 


‘even in the most favourable cir- 


cumstances, few people care ..to 
make.. But Lady Mary’s.,satisfac- 
tion with her existence does, not 
seem to have lasted longer than that 
brief =e 2 oe the moment 
when her chi were young. Pro- 

“fashion- 
able mode of dealing with her hus- 


band—had given ‘up any expecta- 
tion of support or hg gg ion 
him, and transferred her | pia 

so Many women bain ‘with. 
out. knowing. it, to. 

in whom her crate begun 
afresh, To Lady y 88 to B80 
many another — is expecta- 


failed like the others. As 

go on, it is in this sollnes 
that her tho 
a strain still 


tion too, the last and most, 


find utterance— 
of courage and 
B 
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unconquerable spirit, but t6 which 
their very tone of determined opti- 
mism gives an expression more sad 
than a te complaint. :— 

“All these things, and five hundred 
more, convince me (as I have the most 
profound veneration for the Author of 

ature) that we are here in an actual 
state of punishment: I. am satisfied I 
have been one of the condemned ever 
since I was born; and, in submission 
to the divine justice, I don’t at all 
doubt’ that I. deserved it in some: former 
state. I-will still hope that I am only 
in purgatory; and that, after whining 
and grunting a certain number ‘of years, 
I. shall. be translated to some more 
happy sphere, where: virtue will be 
natural and custom reasonable, , I grow 
very devout, as you see, and place all 
my hopes in the next life, being totally 
persuaded of the nothing of this. Don’t 

‘ou remember how miserable we were 

the little parlour at Thoresby? We 
then thought marrying would put us at 
once into on of all we wanted. 
.. - Though, after all, I am still of 
opinion that it is extremely silly to sub- 
mit to ill fortune. One should pluck 
up a spirit and live upon cordials, when 
one can have no other nourishment. 
These are my present endeayours; and 
I run about, though I have, five thou- 
sand pins and needles running into my 
heart. I try to console myself with a 
small damsel who is at present every- 
thing I like; but alas! she is yet in a 
white frock. At fourteen she may run 
away With the butler:—there’s one of 
“the blessed consequences of great disap- 
‘pointments: you are not only hurt by 
the thing present, but it cuts off all 
future hopes, and makes your very ex- 
pectations melancholy. Quelle vie!” 
“My girl gives me great prospect of 
satisfaction,” she writes a little later; 
“bnt my young rogue of a son is the 
most ungovernable little rake that ever 
played truant.” And again, “i am 
vexed to the blood by my young rogue 
of a son, who has contrived, at his age, 
to make himself the talk of the whole 
nation. He igs gone knight-érranting, 
God knows ‘where; and hitherto it is 
impossible ‘to find him. Nothing that 
ever happened to me has troubled me so 
much——”’ 

Thus after her moment of repose, 
after the disappointments of youth 
dad come to be buried out of sight, 
and life, no longer craving for actual 
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happiness, had grown contented 
with the reflection of it—the 
the chosen 
friends, the little damsel in her 
white frock—fate awakes, and the 
grand tumult recommences. Joy 
not being eer the woman had 
contented herself with peace ; but 
such an escape was not to be. The 
course Of pain begins over again, 
the: lull is over, the -storms rise; 
the ‘ young rogue,” by steps that 
no doubt rang heavier, and ever 
heavier, upon his mother’s heart, 
sank into a ruined and despicable 
man, about whose unworthiness 
even love could not deceive’ itself; 
the little maiden grew up and mar- 
ried, and went away. The loneli- 
ness which had been too much for 
her in early days, when it was her 
husband who forsook her, fell back 
in full force upon the woman who 
had’ now no new life to hope. for. 
She did what it:-was like her high 
spirit to do. She fled from it-all, 
with or without the hope that her 
husband would join her. Like 
enough, the houses in which abode 
the ghosts of that child in white, 
and of that ruined boy, were intoler- 
able to a mind which never could 
sink into the pathos of desertion. 
It was her nature to throw off the 


burden, so far as mortal powers 
could shake it off. The impatience 
of a temperament. to which -mono- 
tony was insupportable, drove her 
to seek remedies, if not of one kind, 


then of another, She could not 
have her children back, nor re- 
model her life. But she could rush 
away to the ends of the earth, with 
a desperate tranquillity, which no- 
body guessed at, and with a faith 
in her own power of being amused 
and interested, her own unquench- 
able vitality, which is pathetic in 
its utter abstinence: from all a 

peals to our sympathy; not she 
only, but many a dauntless self- 
sustaining spirit, has made use of 
the same remedy. She knew that 
her eyes could not refuse to see, 
nor her faculties to note, nor her 
thoughts, which were ever young, 
to rush into new channels, however 
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heavy the heart might be. , And 
thus at an age when tame natures 
think themselves beyond all novel- 
ties of movement, and take refuge in 
chimney corners, Lady Mary, inca- 
able of such consolation, arose and 
ed into new scenes, as many an 
imprisoned soul at this very day— 
unable to die, incapable of vegeta- 
tion, compelled by God’s will, and a 
vitality stronger than all griefs and 
troubles, to live in the fullest sense 
of the word—would be but too glad 
to do, A woman more bound by 
the real or imaginary bond of duty, 
more limited by conventional claims 
and regard for the world’s opinion, 
would no, doubt have stayed at 
home and devoured her heart in 
silence; but Lady Mary did. not 
care for the world’s opinion. Her 
character for eccentricity, her self- 
will and independent habits, must 
all have helped in her decision. 
When her daughter was married, 
and her son hopeless, and her life 
unsupportable, the daring woman 
at fifty went off alone into new 
scenes. To such a mind and tem- 
perament as hers, it was the natural 
thing to do. 

And no doubt the unsympathetic, 
respectable critic wonders much 
how she could have left the every- 
day life, which was so tempting, 
and Mr, Wortley’s sweet society— 
why she could not have taken to 
knotting, and to gossip, and lived 
as other people did— for what 
reason she could not bear the son’s 
shame and the daughter’s absence 
as other people have to do? And 
the painstaking literary observer, 
with this problem before him, roots 
out gravely from theashes of the 
ast, a M. Ruremonde, a rash 

rench speculator, and disappoint- 
ed lover, who gave her his money 
to invest in South Sea stock, and 
raved at her when it was lost. 
Perhaps this was the reason wh 
she left England for two-and- 
twenty D sath perhaps the high- 
minded Wortley sent his wife away. 
“Causes for this separation have 
been rumoured, of a nature which, 
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of course, never could have reached 
her granddaughter, which make it 
wonderful only that Mr. Wortle 
should have so long borne with 
such eccentricities of, conduct and 
temper, and should have arran; 
the separation with so much feeling 
and sense,” says one. of these 
sages. But rumours.are poor things 
to hold up before us at a distance 
of a hu and, thirty, years— 
and even Horace Walpole, even 
Pope, has nothing but vague irrita- 
tion to vent i 'y Mary. 
And Mr. Wortley’s letters after his 
wife’s departure give us for. the 
first time a certain friendliness for 
the heavy man, who is glad or 
her comfort in his eomposed way, 
and trusts her in their. common 
concerns, and cares for her health 
and wellbeing. The two. would 
seem after their stormy beginning 
to have grown into a certain friend- 
ship with the years, .. Perhaps he 
ve to join her, as several of his 
etters imply; or perhaps he ; 
spiteerl ban, to playa! taagh hiapeags 
to join her; or perhaps it was held 
vaguely possible, as a thing that 
might or mie not be, indifferent 
to the world, not over-intéresti 
even to themselves. They 
never been a fond pair—but they 
never seem to have been more 
thoroughly. friendly, more at their 
ease with one another, than at the 
moment enemy according to chari- 
table criti . Wortley, unable to 
bear it any longer, sent his brilliant 
wife away. heir correspondence 
clearly contradicts such a hypothesis, 
whatever Lady Mary's faults either 
of temper or conduct might -have 
been. But the fact remains, that 
at an age when most people begin to 
feel doubly the want of friends and 
comforters around them, this wo- 
man tore herself up by the roots 
from the place where she had lived 
so long, and went. forth alone into 
new scenes and among new faces. 
She fled into the ph iar: like 
the typical woman ripture— 
where her past happiness could not 
stare her too closely in the face, 
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nor the present blank of existence 
crush her quite ;' where her feuds 
and controversies and enmitiés 
could not affect the new, white, 
gentle life “of her good child, nor 
the miserable story of’ her evil 
one surround ‘her with malicious 
whispers and the pity of the crowd. 
It was a strange, unprecedented 
sort of» self-banishment; and yet 
for such a woman’ it was a natu- 
ral thing to do. 

Thus we arrive at the last period 
of Lady Mary’s life. We have said 
that she never was an impassioned 
woman. No more futile parallel 
was ever made than that which 
calls her the English Sevigné. The 
two natures are as distinct as ever 
two natures were. It is possible 
that the character of Madame de Se- 
vigné may have affected and mould- 
ed the ideal of her nation, as it 
certainly reaches in her its fullest 
im nation. The highest type 
of excellence to the French mind 
is the woman who has no passion 
in her life but that of mother- 
hood, who lives but for her chil- 
dren, and who is made by them, 
and by the race in general, into a 
tender idol, worried, no doubt, and 
vexed and wounded in the ordinary 
course of existence, but always 
theoretically worshipped. Madame 
de Sevigné is the highest type of 
this saintly creature; more tender, 
more ‘constant, more impassioned, 
than any lover, giving all, asking 
nothing except that little recom- 
pense of love which she well knows 
is but a shadow of her own; con- 
tent to give up all individual life, 
to regard the events of her existence 
only as so many means of interesting 
or amusing her absent child, living 
upon that child’s recollection, long- 
ing for her presence, turning every 
scene around her into a shrine for 
the object of her soft idolatry. Such 
is the French woman. er own 
many Pifts, the tender brilliancy of 
her genius, her wit, her lively ap- 
prehension, are all handmaids to 
the love which is the one conscious 
principle of her being. They enable 
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her to woo, or mo a gentle art, 
the perhaps distracted attention of 
the absent; they furnish her with 
all those sweet wiles of affection, 
devices sometimes pathetic, always 
beautiful, to call back by moments 
the heart which once was her own, 
but now has gone from her to the 
stronger claims of husband and 
children. One’ weeps and one 
stniles over the tender record. 
Never was purer passion nor self- 
abandonment more complete. 

Lady Mary Wortley is of an en- 
tirely different character. Love and 
longing for the absent may be, and no 
doubt are, gnawing at her heart also ; 
but her philosophy is to make her- 
self independent of these, to' occupy 
herself, to fill the remnant’ of her 
life with interests which may break 
the force of that painful longing. 
Instead of concentrating her heart 
and thoughts upon the chance of a 
momentary meeting now and then, 
which may cheat with a semblance 
of reunion only to pierce the suf- 
ferer with new pangs of parting, 
she makes up her mind with a 
stern but not ignoble philosophy 
that all such sweet possibilities are 
over. She takes herself away to 
hide her solitude, to withdraw the 
shadow of her deserted life from 
that of her child. She sets forth in 
her letters all her surroundings, all 
her occupations, not by way of amus- 
ing her correspondent alone, but by 
way of showing that her own life is 
yet worth living, and her individu- 
ality unimpaired. It is possible 
that in this steady and unfalter- 
ing purpose there may be almost 
a higher prineiple of affection than 
that which moves the tender out- 
pourings of the other mother’s 
heart; but it is the tenderness of 
a stoic, content to take ‘what is 
possible, and to resign what can- 
not be hoped for, ‘and not the effu- 
sion of love which dies for a re- 
sponse. Madame de Sevigné, but 
for the soft dignity which was in- 
alienable from her as her child’s 
mother, would have been a servant 
for her love. Lady Mary could 
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not but live her own life,: and 
reserve her independence and per- 
sonality. In her Italian villa, queen 
of the alien hamlet, legislator for 
her neighbour cottages, the English 
lady took her forlorn yet individ- 
ual place; filling her days with,a 
thousand occupations, dazzling the 
strange little world about her with 
brilliant talk, seeking. forgetfulness 
in books, living and growing ajd 
in her own way, with a certain 
proud reasonableness and _ philoso- 
phy; deluding herself with no 
dreams, forbidding her heart to 
brood over the past, and making a 
heroic and partially successful at- 
tempt to be sufficient to. herself. 
We follow her brave spirit through 
the haze of years with a certain 
wondering sympathy, a surprised 
respect. “Keep my letters,” said 
Lady Mary, in the heyday of her 
life; “they will be as good as 
Madame de Sevigné’s forty years 
hence. But no sacredness of time 
and no warmth of appreciation 
could ever make the two works 
equal, They spring from an alto- 
gether different inspiration, and 
reveal a totally diverse soul. 

The period of exile imposed upon 
herself by this singular woman was 
almost a third part of her whole 
life. She was twenty-two years in 
Italy, not always. resident in the 
same place, though Venice was her 
chief abode; and the little watering- 

lace of Louvere seems to have been 
er favourite refuge from the sum- 
mer heats; during which. time. her 
correspondence with her husband 
and daughter was uninterrupted 
except by the vicissitudes of the 
post, and the contrariety of ambas- 
sadors and consuls, Even then in 
her waning years she was not an 
inoffensive personage; but always 
a@ woman of mark, making enemies 
as well as friends, These letters 
undergo a gradual change as her 
life changes. From London she had 
written to her sister as one woman 
of the world, active and: full of life, 
might be expected to write to an- 
other. In her Italian correspond- 


ence her voice awe sober, her 
style composed, It, is the wisdom 
of years, not, lofty, but, yet full 
of sense and reason, and unexag- 
gerated reality. She gives , her 
opinion. with the fulness; of . detail 
and calm of experience which. be- 
long to her age; but she does not 
insist on her opinion being, re- 
ceived. She consents, to. the differ- 
ent views of her cenghige with a 
quiet tolerance, ,“ You, see I was 
not mistaken in supposing we 
should. have disputes concerning 
your daughters, if we were to- 
gether, since we. can differ even at 
this. distance,” .she writes, appar- 
ently after receiving her daughter’s 
re nfo two or three long and care- 
fal titers. upon education, . “ The 
sort of learning,” she adds, “that I 
recommended is not so. expensive, 
either, of time or money, as .danc- 
ing,.and, in my opinion, likely to 
be of much more use to bad —_—, 
if her memory and. apprehension 
are what you represent them to 
me. However, every one has a 
right to educate their children their 
own way, and. I. shall ne no 
more on “ subject.” Thus she 
withdraws from ev pearance 
of controversy, Her ifo ‘had been 
marked by broils enough; but here 
it. is evident, she put force on 
herself and would give, no excuse 
for estrangement. And as eyen 
this subject, which she. felt herself 
to be an authority on, was danger- 
ous ground, the exile,in her won- 
derful . self-control, turns from. it 
without a word of. reproach, and 
goes back to the subject of her 
vineyards and gardens, her vill 

and her books. She tells 

daughter how she. has sat up. all 
night over ‘ Clarissa, Harlowe,’ and 
wept over it; but adds. the most 
sagacious criticism upon the defects 
of the school of fiction to which it 
belongs, and the book’s individual 
weaknesses, “I fancy you are now 
saying, ‘tis a sad thing to grow 
old,” she, says atthe end of a 
long letter on literary. subjects, 
with a half apology, which is won- 
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derfully pathetic. “What does 
my poor mamma mean by’ troub- 
ling me with : criticisms on books 
which nobody but herself has ever 
read? You must allow something 
to my solitude. I have a~pleasure 
in writing to my dear child, and 
not many subjects to write upon.” 
Thus she lives her solitary life, and 
takes what forlorn pleasure she can 
out of it. “I find by experience 
more sinceré pleasares with my 
books and garden than all the flut- 
ter of a court could give me,” she 
says. But the picture has taken a 
sober colouring; an air of loneliness 
breathes through it. Not the rest- 
less palpitating loneliness of the 
young lady Mary, years before, 
on the MHinchingbroke terrace, 
when all the brilliant world la 
within reach, yet the robin-red- 
breast, with “good-humour and 
humanity,” alone bore her com- 
pany; but a calm solitude, undis- 
turbed by anticipation, and with- 
out hope. Resolution steady and 
gentle, yet almost stern in its con- 
stancy, inspires the strange record. 
Never to murmur at the inevitable, 
to be no burden, no shadow upon 
any one, to make’ the best of her life, 
and get some good out ofits most 
unpromising conditions; to be her- 
sell let everything change around 
her. Such is the quiet determina- 
tion that underlies all her pretty 
descriptions, all her accounts of 
places and people, her criticisms 
and her arguments. She is no 
melancholy suppliant bidding for 

striving after a reluctant love; 


ity 
but "a composed observer, reticent 
and unexacting upon others, be- 


cause she has wisely preserved a 
life of her own. at life is not 
one that could have had man 
charms for a less powerful or self- 
sustaining spirit; but there is in 
it an inalienable dignity of self- 
command, and that mingled sub- 
mission to, and resistance of, the 
fatal coil of circumstances which 
display the highest qualities of 
humanity. «Lady Mary submitted 
and made the best of the changes 
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which she could not help, but at the 
same time she made props to herself 
of her own abounding vital force, of 
her faculty of amusement, even of 
the eccentricities of her character. 
to save herself from being crushe 
by them. In doing so she trans- 

essed many of the chief’ articles 
in the code of respectability, which 
ordains that a woman, when lonely 
and abandoned, shall make up her 
mind to it, and die or sink: into 
apathy without showing any frivo- 
lous inclinations towards a life 
which the world has pronounced 
over for her. The woman whose 
story we have so far traced was not 
one who could die, or who could 
consent to be crushed into inan- 
ity. She fled from that life-in- 
death. It was not possible to her 
to do less than live so long as ex- 
istence lasted; and we believe it 
would be better for humanity, bet- 
ter for our common chances of bap- 
piness, if the wounded, the lonely, 
and the deserted shared her in- 
stinctive wisdom, and asserted 
their forlorn right to such exist- 
ence as suited their constitutions, 
instead of sinking into the tedium 
of forced uniformity, as so many 
shipwrecked people do. 

t is curious to turn from the 
subdued yet lifelike colours of this 
picture to the daub marked with 
the same name on the walls of 
Horace Walpole’s endless gallery. 
She was old when he met her at 
Florence, and he was not the sort 
of young man whom an ancient 
beauty would inspire with any re- 

ectful or sympathetic feeling. Al- 
t ough she found him “ wonderfully 
civil,” Lady Mary was an old hag 
to the lively youth, as old women 
of every description often are in 
the eyes of the younger generation. 
“Her dress, her avarice, and her 
impudence must amaze any one 
that never heard her name,” says 
Horace. “She wears a foul mob 
that does not cover her greasy black 
locks, that hang down never combed 
nor curled; an old mazarine blue 
wrapper that gapes open and dis- 
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covers a canvas petticoat; the face 
swelled violently on one side, part~ 
ly covered with a plaster, and part- 
ly with white paint, which for 
cheapness she has bought so coarse 
that you would not use it to wash 
a chimney. In three words I will 
give you her picture as we drew it 
in the sortes Virgiiane. 


‘Insanum vatem aspicies.’ 


I give you my honour we did not 
choose it.” 

This description chimes in badly 
with the idea conveyed by her let- 
ters; but-yet, alas, the evidence of 
tradition would seem to prove, as 
might be made plain by various 
unsavoury and unquotable anec- 
dotes, that Lady Mary was not dis- 
tinguished by that, scrupulous. re- 
gard to cleanliness of person which 
is one of the chief articles nowa- 
days in the social code. It was 
not of the first importance then, 
and we fear there is nothing to be 
said on this subject for the old 
woman of fashion, When the 
Prince of Wales bade his wife ob- 
serve how becomingly Lady Mary 
was dressed, he gave her the only 
tribute which in this particular she 
ever seems to have received. Even 
in her earliest years. she: herself ex- 
pressed boldly her indifference and 
almost contempt. for dress; and 
though she warms to a certain 
degree of womanly enthusiasm 
about the decorations of the harem, 
her admiration. was. stimulated by 
many extraneous causes. . Possibly 
the young people|in the Florentine 
palaces, when they gazed: at the old 
Englishwoman, with her careless 
garb and her strange km, 
laughed with Horace alpole ; 
& circumstance with which we, 
whose aim, is .to draw the pic 
ture of her mind and heart, from 
materials which she alone could 
furnish, have but a secondary .con- 
cern. But. at the same time, the 
contrast between the sketch, made 
from without and the picture which 
grows under her own fingers with- 
in is worth. notice, No doubt 
there are. other instances; as’ well 


as that of Lady Mary, in which 
the ‘old-fashioned figure, worn with 
age, and subject to all the quips 
and cranks of time, yet. clinging 
with what seems an unnatural, fri- 
volity to the amusements. of .the 
world, at which the y people 
laugh, would be found, if the spec- 
tator looked deeper, to; be but 
balancing \itself by these contemp- 
tible means on the frail plank that 
appar those ‘abysses of self- 
annihilation and nonentity which 
are worse than death, 

We will give a last sketch: of this 
indomitable old woman in her own 
words, as addressed to the friends 
of her old. age, Sir James, and, Lady 
Frances Stewart, to whom, when 
nearly seventy, she addresses letters 
as full, of playful wit and cordial 
friendship. as if her) faculties. had 
been at their freshest, and in whose 
behalf she employs what interest 
she has with her son-in-law Lord 
Bute, then in full favour with the 


young King George IIL. :—. 


“Solitude begets 'whimsies; at my 
time of ‘life one usually falls into ‘those 
that are melancholy, though I ,endea- 
vour to keep up a certain sprightly folly 
that (1 thank God) I,,was born) with. 
-.+ » My. chief study all my life has 
been to dighten misfortunes and multi- 
ply pleasures as far as human nature 
can. ... You know [ am enthusiastic 
in ‘my friendships. I also hear from 


all hands of my daughter's prosperity . 
you, madam, who'are a mother, © ay 
judge of my pleasure im her happiness, 
though I have no tastefor that sort of 
felicity.: I could never’ endure with 
patience the austerities of a court life. 
I was saying every day from my heart 
(while I. was condemned, to it), The 
things that I would do, these I do not; 
and the things I would not do, those 
do I daily; and I had rather be.a sister 
of St. Clara than lady of the bedchamber 
to any lady in Europe. It is not age 
and pre acm that have given me 
these sentiments; you may see them in 
a copy of verses ‘sent’ from’ Constanti- 
nople in my early youth to my ‘uncle 
Fielding, and by his weéllintended! in- 
discretion shown about, copies taken, 
and at last miserably printed. I own 
myself such a rake I prefer liberty to 
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chains of diamonds, and) when I hold 
my peace (like King David). it_jis, pain 
and grief to me.” 

Mr, Wortley died in 1761, leaving 
behind him an enormous fortune. 
Whether the family business con~ 
nected with this ‘brought Lady 
Mary to England, or whether she 
was drawn home by the instinet of 
all dying creatures, we are not in- 
formed. It is evident, however, 
that her return had been spoken of 
for sometime previously, “I have 
outlived the greatest’ part of my 
acquaintance,” she. writes in’ the 
year 1760; “and, to say the truth, 
a return to crowd and bustle after 
my long retirement would be dis- 
agreeable to me. . Yet if I could 
be of use either to your father or 
your family, I would venture the 
shortening of the insignificant days 
of your affectionate mother.” Still 
later she writes to Sir James Stew- 
art, ‘I confess that though I am (it 
may be) beyond the strict: bounds of 
reason pleased with my Lord Bute’s 
and my daughter’s prosperity, 
am doubtful whether will attempt 
to. be a spectator of it. I have 
so.many years indulged: my natural 
inclinations to solitude and read- 
ing, I am unwilling to return to 
crewds and bustle, which would be 
unavoidable in London.” But her 
husband’s death seems to have de- 
cided the step which she thus re- 
garded, and in the beginning of 

762 she had reached her native 
country. Walpole once more comes 
in at this point with the only 
description we have of the ancient 
beauty, now. seventy-two, and in 
very broken health. He had sent 
her a copy of his book, ‘Royal and 
Noble Authors.’ otwithstand- 
ing his contemptuous comments 
on her, he been “ wonder- 
fully civil,” she herself tells us, in 
Florence, and hastened to pry his 
respects on her arrival in London, 
but yet he cannot, resist the temp- 
tation of making another ill-natured 
sketeh of her :— 


“JT went last night to visit her,” 
writes Horace. “I give my honour, 
and you who know her will believe me 
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without it, the following is a faithful 
description: I found her in a little mis. 
erable bedchamber of a ready-furnished 
house, with two tallow candles and a 
bureau covered with pots and pans. On 
her head, in full of all accounts, she 
had an old black-laced hood wrapped 
entirely round so as to conceal all hair 
or want of hair; no handkerchief, but 
instead of it a kind of horseman’s riding- 
coat, calling itself a pet-en-l’air, made 
of a dark-green brocade, with coloured 
and silver flowers, and lined with furs; 
bodice laced; a full dimity petticoat 
sprigged ; velvet muffetees on her arms; 
grey stockings and slippers. Her face 
less changed in twenty years. than I 
could haye imagined. I told her so, 
and she was not so tolerable twenty 
years ago that she should have taken it 
for flattery; but she did, and literally 
gave me a box on theear. She is very 
lively, all her senses perfect, her lan- 
guage as imperfect as ever, her avarice 
greater. She entertained me at ‘first 
with nothing but the cheapness of the 
provisions at Helvoet. With nothing 
but an Italian, a French, and a Prussian, 
all men-servants, and something she calls 
an old secretary, but whose age, till he 
appears, will be doubtful, she has tra- 
velled everywhere. She receives all the 
world who go to homage her as queen- 
mother, and crams them inio this ken- 
nel. 


Yet Horace was one of the first 
to visit her, and the most ready to 
flatter, though he could not deny 
himself even here the monstrous in- 
sinuations about the old secretary 
of a woman of seventy-two! dis- 
like evidently rendering him blind. 
“Those who could remember her 
arrival,” writes Lady Louisa Stu- 
art, on the other hand, “spoke 
with delight of the clearness, viva- 
city, and raciness of her conversa- 
tion, and the youthful vigour which 
seemed to animate her mind. She 
did not appear displeased at the 
general curiosity to see her, nor 
void of curiosity herself concerning 
the new things and people that her 
native country presented to her 
view after so long an absence... . 
‘I am most handsomely lodged,’ 
she said; ‘I have two very decent 
closets and a cupboard on each 
floor.’ This served to laugh at, 
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but could not be a pleasant ex- 
change for the Italian palazzo.” 
She came with her old preposses- 
sions and enmities to a new 
world, in which her daughter had 
taken a new place of her own, and 
into which a new generation had 
grown up. But for that same 
daughter—no 
damsel in white,” the girl whose 
life had been, as she says, her pas- 
sion, but Lord Bute’s wife, and 
mother of nine, or, jten children, 
each one of whom, doubtless, was 
of much more consequence to her 
than her mother—Lady Mary must 
have felt herself ‘more utterly a 
-— than among the palaces 
of Venice or the rural byways of 
Louvere. She brought her death 
with her to her native country, in 
the most terrible shape that death 
can come. A secret’ cancer, like 
the fabled fox that gnawed the 
Spartan’s vitals, had been under- 
mining her health for some time; 
and in ten months after her return 
to England, Lady Mary died. 

Thus the tragedy ended like all 
tragediés, the last act in it bein 
the least tragic, the least siikowful 
of all, This woman of the world, 
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longer her “little, 
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too, had her speechless weight upon 
her, her burden patiently borne. 
She carried it heroically, without 
a word, trying ever with supreme 
valour to. conceal it from herself, 
and refuse to herself the sad luxury 


of -brooding over it. It is with a 


sigh of relief that we turn from this 
as from so many other graves. The 
labouring man had gone out to his 
toiland labour till the evening; and 
now the soft night, wrapping all 
griefs in. its darkness, and stillness, 
weeping all nameless agonies with 
its mild dews, had come. 
There jis little to be said about 
Lady’ Mary Wortley’s ‘writin 
Her life and soul and curious per-~ 
sonality live in her letters. In her 
verses there is only the artificial 
x: of an age and £7'*,. OF. the 
est. artificiality, .wi kles 


re 
hi 

of” wit, no doubt, and full of the 
wonderful clearness of a keen 

quic. 


observing woman of the 
» Buti she’ too; like most 
other persons with whom one comes 
in contact in the long vistas of his- 
tory, is in herself more interesting, 
more curious, a thousand times 
Closer to us, than any of~ her 
works, é' 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. 


(Continued from p. 600 in our May Number.) 
Boox IIlL.—Ope L 


ON ‘THE WISDOM OF CONTENT. 


Introduction. 


Tis ode opens with a stanza 
which modern critics generally con- 
sider to. be an introduction not only 
to.the ode itself, but also to the five 
following—-all six constituting, as it 
were, serial parts of one varied poem, 
written about the same time and for 
the same object—viz., to aid in the 
reformation of manners which Au- 
gustus undertook at the close of the 
Civil Wars, The date of these and 
other odes conceived in the same 
spirit (as Lib. II. Od. xv. and 
XViii.) would therefore be referable 


to the period from a.v.c. 725 to 


4.v.c., 728. The first line of the 
introductory stanza to this ode imi- 
tates the formal exhortation of the 
priest at the Mysteries, warning 
away the profane. The conclusion 
of the stanza, “ Virginibus pueris- 
que canto,” if, as recent interpreters 
assume, addressed to the chorus of 
boys and girls surrounding the priest 
and singing the praises of the gods, 
has also, according to the scholiasts, 
a much wider significance, and is a 
special address to the rising gener- 
ation. “Horace,” says Macleane, 
“speaks as if he despaired of im- 
pressing his precepts on any but the 


young, and bids the rest stand aside, 
as incapable of being initiated in 
the true wisdom-of life.” It is not 
easy to assign an appropriate head- 
ing to this ode. That which ‘we 
select, appears, on the whole, better 
than any other in use, though not 
quite satisfactory. The whole ode, 
which ranks high among the noblest 
attempts of a poet to embody di- 
dactic purposes in lyrieal form, con- 
sists in a succession of brilliant 
images or pictures, seemingly de- 
tached, but constituting a moral 
whole. Ist, The solemn recognition 
of the supreme God triumphant over 
brute force (“Clari Giganteo tri- 
umpho”), and governing the uni- 
verse; 2dly, The impartiality of 
Fate, and the certainty of death; 
3dly, The misery of the guilty con- 
science not to be soothed by sensual 
or artistic enjoyments. At line 25, 
“ Desiderantem quod satis est,” the 
main object of the poem—viz., in 
the inculcation of that wisdom of 
contentment by which Horace con- 
trives to unite Epicurean with Stoic 
philosophy—develops itself, and is 
continued to the close. 


“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 


I hate the uninitiate crowd—I drive it hence away; 
Silence, while I, the Muses’ priest, chaunt hymns unheard before ; 
I chaunt to virgins and to youths, 


I chaunt to listeners pure. 





Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 
Favete linguis: carmina non prius 


Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto, 
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Dread kings control their subject flocks; o’er kings. themselves reigns 
Jove, 
Glorious for triumph won in war when giants stormed his heaven, — 
And moving with almighty brow* . 
The universe of things. 


Man vies with man—'tis so ordained ; this, wider sets his yines, 
That, nobler-born, the Campus t seeks, competitor Ags PAW, ! 
With one who boasts of purer life, , 
And one of clients more: 


Necessity with equal law assorts the varying lots; 
Though this may bear the lofty name, and that may bear the low, 
Each in her ample urn she shakes, é 
And casts the die for all. t 


To him above whose guilty neck hangs down the naked sword, 
Sicilian arts elaborate not the sweets that flavour food, 
Nor song of bird § nor chord of lute, 
Charms back the truant sleep. 





Regum timendorum in propri os greges, pes illi turba clientium ~ 

Reges in ipsos imperium est J aortas fae a lege Necessitas « 
lari Giganteo triumpho, So insignes et imos ; , 
Cuncta supercilio moventis. . Omne capax movet urna nomen, 

Est ut} viro vir latius ordinet Destrictus ensis cui su muper tnapls 

Arbusta sulcis, hic generosior Cervice pendet, non 5! +. 


Descendat in Campum petitor Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Moribus hic sullonages fama. Non avium eithareque cantus 





* “Cuncta supercilio moventis.” With his usual felicity of wording; Horace 
avoids the commonplace expression of “the Olympian nod,” though the line im- 
plies that and something more; it implies the Deity’s intellectual government of 
all things, and explains the connection with the stanzas that immediately nT — 
the nod of Jove confirms the law of Fate to which all men are su 

+ “ Descendat in Campum.” It was on the Campus Martius that the Comitia 
Centuriata, at which the election of magistrates took place, was held. The Campus 
was on low ground; but Yonge observes that “descendat” is the exact word to 
express a contest, to descend into the arena. 

¢ “‘Omne capax movet urna nomen.” The image is taken from the use of the 
dice, so familiar to the Romans, Fate is represented as holding the urn which con- 
tains the lots of all men. This she keeps shaking (as we shake or rattle the .dice- 
box), and casts out the lots indifferently. 

§ “Non avium citharaeque cantus.” It must not be ‘supposed that the natural 
soug of the wild bird out of doors is here meant, Horace is speaking of artificial 
luxuries in contradistinction to the banks and vales of the following ‘stanza, to 
which the song of the wild bird would apply. Here he means the singing-birds 
which the Romans kept in aviaries within their houses. Their notes, and. the sound 
of distant music, and the trickling of water, were among the artificial means for 
socthing the nerves and inducing sleep, practised by the luxurious. Mzecenas, who 
suffered from insomnia during that kind of netvous ion which saddened his 
later years, is said by Seneca to have endeavoured to lull himself to sleep by the 
aid of distant music, It is not to Meecenas, however, that Horace here alludes for 
such an allusion in this place would have been an unfeeling affront. 

| “ Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis.” 
“Est ut,” “it is the case, it is ordained that men should vary in wealth and con- 
dition."—Yoner. “ Latius ordinet Arbusta sulcis "—-viz., one man may compete 
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Yet sleep is meek, nor scorns the cots that shelter rural toil, 
Nor banks that find their pall of state in axcanetgl summer boughs, 
Nor vales in Tempé never vexed 
Save by the Zephyr's wing. 


To him who curbs desire within the bounds of “ The Enough,” 
The wildest blasts that heave the sea awake no fear of wreck; 
He quails not though Arcturus set, 
Or Heedus rise, in storm ; 


Though reel the vines beneath the hail, though crops belie the hope, 
Though trees despoiled. of fruit accuse now spring’s corroding showers, 
Now summer's scorch and fiery stars, 
Now winter’s crowning wrongs. 


Lo, where the mighty moles extend new lands into the deep, 
The scaléd races feel their sea shrink round the invading ita 
As many a builder’s burley gang 
Heaves the huge rubble down; 


Obedient to a lord who scorns so small a bound as earth, 
Yet Conscience, whispering fears and threats, ascends with him the tower, 
Black, Care sits by him in. the bark, 
Behind him, on the steed. 





Somnum reducent.: Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles —— 
Fastidit umbrosamque ri 


Non Zephyris agitata emp. 


Desiderantem quod satis est neque 
Tumultuosum sollicitat mare, 
Nec sevus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus aut orientis Hedi, 


Non verberate grandine vinex 
Fundusque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 


Ipante, nunc torrentia agros 
‘Sidera,” nunc hiemes iniquas. 


Contracta pisces eequora sentiunt 
Jactis in altum molibus; hue frequens 
Camenta demittit redemptor 
Cum famulis * dominusque terre 


Fastidiosus, Sed Timor et Minew 
Scandunt eodem, nye roy ae neque . 
Decedit wrata 
Post equitem metet 1d Cura. t 





with! another man in extent of possessions: literally, that he may marshal trees— 
chiefly; but not exclusively, vines—in parallel lines, or in the shape of the quin- 
eunx, toia greater extent than another. 
* “Fuc frequens 
Ceementa demittit redemptor 
Cum famulis.” 
«Cementa,” the rough mixture of large and.small stones, mortar, &c. (rubble), 
which served for foundations. ‘‘ Redemptor,” literally the “contractor” 


“ architect.” 

+ Sed Timor et Minz 

Seandunt eodem, quo dominus, neque 
Decedit erata triremi, et 
Post equitem sedet atra Cura.” 

“Ming internes propter facinora commissa.”—ORELLL “Threats of conscience.” 
“ Scandunt,” ascend the lofty tower or belvidere, which was then the fashionable 
appendage to the villas of the wealthy. “The ‘rata triremis’ was the rich 
man’s private yacht.”—-MACLEANE. The distinction between “ Post equitem sedet 
atra Cura,” and “Cura nee turmas equitum relinquit,” Lib, Il.) Od. xvi. 22, bas 
been noticed in the note to the line last mentioned. 
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Since Phrygian marble* nought avails to soothe a mind diseased, 
And nought the pomp of purple robes eapennhining _—* 
And nought the Achzwmenian balm; 
Nought the Falernian vine; | « 


Why should I rear same hall sublime to Rome’s last taste refined, 
With pillared doors which never.ope but envy entergin?. , » 
Oh, why for riches, wearier dar, 
Exchange my ‘Sabine vale? 





Quodsi dolentem hee gius 
Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
Delenit usus nec Falerna 
Vitis Achemeniumque costum, 


Cur invidendis + et iv 
Subjime ritu ah tags om 
Car vail 


Divitias operosiorest 


Ope It. 
'. THE DISCIPLINE OF YOUTH. » 
Introduction, 


As in the preceding ode the vir- 
tue of contentment is enforced, so 
this commences with enjoining that 
early training in simple and hardy 
habits which engenders the spirit of 
content, because it forms the mind 
betimes to disdain luxury. Disci- 


“ Angustam amice pauperiem patti.” © ° ) 


pline of this kind is the foundation 
ot courage, love of country, the in- 
dependence of character which loves 
virtue for its own sake, , and the 
self- restraint which ‘is éssential to 
social good faith and honour. 


t 


To bear privation as a friend—to love its wholesome stint, “°° 
Train the youth nerved by hardy sports which form the school of: ve 
A rider dread, with practised spear, 


To harry "Parthian foes. 


“ 


Inured to danger and to days beneath unsheltered skies, 
On him from high embattled walls of kings at war with mney . 
Matron and ripening maid shall gaze, 1 4 


And inly sigh, “ Alas! 


F 
Lijiiinm 





Angustam amice ay ae } pati 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat, et Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta, 


Vitsimqud sub divo et 


dis agat 
In rebus. I}]lum ex meenibus hosticis 
Matrona be’ 


Prospiciens et adulta virgo 





* “Phrygius lapis, ” a costiy marble from Synnada in Phrygia, white, with red 


spots, in great esteem for columns, &c. 
+ “ Postibus invidendis,” | .“Postes” were 


the jambs, columns, or pilasters that 


flanked the entrance door, and the word is often used forthe door itself. We do 
not know of any authority for interpreting “postes” as'the rows’ of roy Socveng 
the “atrium” itself, which some commentators are inclined to do. 

t “ Pauperiem,” | It is difficult bere, as. elsewhere, to find an English word that 
correctly renders. the sense of “ pauperies.” In this passage: we can: think of no 
better word than “ privation,” interpreted as the privation.of luxuries, | Poverty 
would be here wholly pwr ve this ode being addressed, with the one that 


precedes and the three that 


llow it, to youths 
as of the poorer. “ Robustus acri militia puer ;” 
—the boy made robust by martial exercise and 


quite as much of the richer classes 
e “robustus” with “ militia” 
ipline. Among the Rouzans, the 


age for military exercise began at seventeen. 
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“© never may our princely lord in armsunskilled, provoke 
Yon lion whom 'twere death to touch, by the fell rage for blood, 
Where most the slaughters thicken roun 
Hurried, in rapture, on!” 


Glorious and sweet it is to die for the dear native land ; * 
Ev’n him who runs away from Death, Death follows fast behind- 
Death does not spear the recreant back, 
And hamstrings limbs that flee. 


Virtue ne’er knows ofa defeat which brings with it disgrace ; 
The blazon of her honours ne’er the breath of men can stain ; 
Her fasces she nor takes nor quits 
As veers the popular gale. 


Virtue essays her fi.ght through ways to all but her denied ; 
To those who do not merit death she opes the gates of heaven, 
And, spurning vulgar mobs and mire, 
Soars with escaping wing. 


There is a silence unto which a safe reward is due, 
With him whose tongue the sacred rites of Ceres blabs abroad, 
May I ne’er sit beneath a roof, 
Nor launch a shallop frail ! , 





Suspiret, Eheu, ne rudis agminum Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Sponsus lacessat regius asperum Arbitrio popularis aura. 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira cedes. Virtus recludens immeritis mori 
: Celum negata tentat iter via, 
amg ———— est pro 7 mori: ba me nem ay et udam 
ors © racem pe tur virum. r umum fugiente penna. 
Nec parcit imbellis juvente , dh » 
Poplitibus timidoque tergo. Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces: vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Virtus repulse nescia sordid» ¢ Valgerit arceng, sub isdem 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus, Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 





* “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” “In Horace’s mind there-was a close 
connection between the virtue of frugal contentment and devotion to one’s country.” 
—MACLEANE., 

+ “ Virtus repulse nescia sordids 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus.” 
The meaning of these lines has been much disputed, but seems to us sufficiently 
clear. The point is in the epithets, “sordide,” “intaminatis.” It cannot be truly 
said that virtue is ignorant or unconscious of a defeat or rejection (“ repulse” ap- 
plies ‘to the defeat at a popular election }), but it is said truly that virtue knows 
not any such defeat as can disgrace her (sordid). The honours that virtue seeks 
are distinguished from civil honours, inasmuch as the latter, being conceded by the 
people or the state, are by the people or the state to be reversed or sullied ; but the 
honours which virtue seeks being acquired by herself alone, cannot by others be 
stained or tonched (intaminatis). Cicero has exactly the same sentiment (Pro 
Sestio, 28, 60), and Horace almost literally versifies the passage,‘ Virtus lucet in 
tenebris—splendetque per sese semper, neque alienis unquam sordibus obsolescit.” 
See Orelli’s note, vol. i. p. 345. 


+ Thus, in the Epistles, I. i. 48, Horace says,— 
; “ Vides, quz# maxima credis 
Esse mala, jum cehsum turpemque repulsam ;” 
which Macleane, referring to “repulse—sordide ” of this ode, interprets quaintly, “He who would 
secure an election must have a command of money.” 
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For Jove neglected oft confounds thé gbod than with the bad ; 


And though avenging Punishmeiit'is lame ‘indeed 
Yet rarely lags she long behind’ — 


of foot, 


The ewiftest Hight of Orime. '° 





Solvat phaselon; sepe Diespiter. 
Neglectus incesto addidit integrum : 


ies 0 


' (| Baro atitecedentem scelestum 
Degeruit pede Pena claudo. 


IV. 


fiNVOCATION TO CALLIOPE. i} 
Introduction, 


It is observable that in this ode 
as well as in the last, and in Odes 
y. and vi., composed. for political 
purposes, Horace indulges much 
more in the flights and fancies and 
seeming digressions proper to poetry 
purely lyrical than in Odes i. and 
ii, in which, inculcating, moral or 
noble sentiments applicable to men 
of all parties, he is earnestly didac- 
tic. But treating political subjects, 
on which men’s minds were divided, 
he shows wonderful delicacy of art 
in conveying his purpose through 
forms of poetry least likely to offend. 
In Ode iii., dissuading from the pro- 
ject of a settlement in Troy, it is not 
he that speaks, it is Juno. In Ode 
iv., desiring to imply that the ascend- 
ancy of Augustus is the intellectual 
and godlike mastery over irrational 
force, he begins by an invocation to 
Calliope, intimating his ambition to 
accomplish a majestic or sustained 
poem without revealing its purport; 
passes on to the lovely stanzas 


descriptive of his own devotion to 
‘from childhood; links this 
description with inimitable subtlety 
of touch to, Augustus’s eulture of 
the humanising arts (v. 37, “Vos 
Ceesarem,” &c.); implies the union 
of such tastes with the policy 
of (‘militia simul ‘Fessas co- 
hortes addidit oppidis,” &c.), and 
with conciliatory and clement dis- 
positions (“lene consilium,” &c.); 
and then, with a lyrical suddenness, 
bursts into the theme for which he 
had invoked the muse at the com- 
mencement,— Scimus ut impios;” 
insinuating, by the myth of the 
victory obtained over brute force 
by the gods that yx mo wisdom 
allas), industry (Vulcan), social 
and domestic order (Juno), the en- 
nobling arts (Apollo), not only the 
victory of Augustus, but the social 
and civilising influences to, which 
the victory is ascribed, and by which 
it is lastingly maintained. 


“ Descende celo et dic age tibia.” 
Descend, O Queen Calliope, from heaven, 
And on thy flute discourse in lengthened music.* 
Or lov’st thou more the lyre 
By Phoebus strung ; or thrill of vocal song? 





De: cende clo et dic age tibia 
Regina longum Calliope melos, 


© Seu yoce nunc mavis acuta, 
Sen fidibus citharaque Phebj. 





* “Longum—melos.” 


“Inn with many a winding bont — 
of inked acca, long drawn out.”"—MrTon. r 


Macleane says “longum” means a sustained and stately song. Yonge observes, 


that though it may be so translated, it is 
mode of saying “ Come, and leaveme not 


to understand it, with Orelli,’ as a 
or’ soon.” nh svt 
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Hear ye, or doth the sweet delirium fool me ?: 
I seem to hear her, and with her to wander 
Where gentle winds and waves 
Steal their soft entrance. into hallowed groves. 


Me, when a child, upon the slopes of Vultur 
Strayed, truant, from my nurse Apulia’s threshold, 
And tired to sleep by play, : 
Did mythic doves with budding leaves bestrew; 
A miracle to all who hold their eyrie 
In beetling Acherontia, or whom forests 
Embower in Bantian glens, 
Or rich Forentum’s lowland glebes enclose, 


That, safe from prowling bear and baleful adder— 
That, heaped with myrtle and the hallowing laurel, 
Calm I should slumber on, 
Infant courageous under ward divine. 


Yours, yours am I, O Muses, whether lifted 

‘To Sabine hills—or whether cool Preeneste, 
Or Tibur’s sunny slopes, 

Or limpid Baiz more my steps allure. 


The lines arrayed.and routed at Philippi 
The accursed ‘tree, the rock of Palinurus, 


Stormed by Sicilian waves, 
Spared me, the lover of your choirs and founts. 
Where yé be with me I would go undaunted; 
Tempt, a glad mariner, the madding Euxine: 
Or, a blithe traveller, brave 
The sands that.burn upon Assyrian shores; | 


‘ 





Auditis, an me ludit amabilis Laurogue col myrto, 
Insania? Audire et videor pios Non sine dis animosus infans 


Errare per lucos, amenz ester’ 
Quos et aque subeunt et aurm, yates hobines ao mihi Pista 
Me fabulos» Volture in Apulo Preneste seu Tibur supinum 
Altricis extra limen Apulia Seu liquide placuere Baiw.t 


Ludo fi tumque somno* ' 
eee pth palumbes is enema cde, 
Texere, mirum quod foret omnibus, Devota non exstinxit arbos, 
a a — am Achonontie Nec Sicala Palinuras unda.¢ 
arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Forenti, Uitpungep mecom ¥ —_s 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis Tentabo et trentes arenas 
Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra Litoris Assyrii viator ; 





* See Excursus at the end of tf ode. 

+ “Liquide Bair.” The epithet applies either to the salubrity and purity of 
the waters, or to the clearness of the air at Baize.—Schol. Crug, _Orelli prefers the 
latter interpretation. “Limpid” appears the best translation of “ liquide,” being 
applicable equally to either air or water, which “liquid,” in our sense of the word, 
would not be. neon 

4‘ Nec Sieula Palinurus unda.” Cape Palinurus, a promontory on the western 
coast of Imcania. All attempts to ascertain at what period of his life, or on what 
occasion, Horace escaped shipwreck off Palinurus, are but mere conjectures. 
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Visit the Briton, terrible to strangers, . 
Concanian hordes, drunk. with the: blood. of mee 
And, safe from every hatm} 1 + i 
Quivered Geloni and the Scythian stesent! 
High Cwsar, seeking to conclude his labours, 
Settling in peaceful towns war-wearied tilts 
Ye solace and refresh 
In the Pierian grotto’s placid shade, 
Ye are the natural givers of mild counsel, 
Your joy to give it, ye yourselves so gentle! * 
+t We know how He, whose law 
Tempers the sluggish earth and windy sea, 
He who, The Sole One, rules with tranquil justice 
The ’stablished states—the varying crowd of mortals, 
Gods, and the Ghastly Realms=);"' 
Smote with prone bolt the Titans’ impious’ crew, 
And banded giants towering into battle, 
That horrid youth in strength of arm confiding— 
Brethren who sought to pile, 
Pelion on dun Olympus, and to Jove | 





Visam Britannes hospitibus feros Titanas immanemque turmam 
Et laetum —— or Concanum, Falmine sustulerit caduco, 
Visam pharetratos Gelonos ertem mare 

Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. Fossa bo urbes a ware 
Vos Cesarem altum, militia simul Divosque mortalesque turbas 
Tees cohortes acids oppidis, ¢ Imperio regit unus equo.. 

inire querentem res 

Pierio recreatis antro, ideo juvent ems tone = 
Vos lene consilium et datis et dato Fratresque tendentes opaco - 
Gaudetis, alme. Scimus, ut impios Olym: 





* “ Vos lene consilium et datis et dato 
Gandetis, alma.” 
“Ye give peaceful counsel, and rejoice in giving it because ye are gentle,”— 
MACLEANE. 

+ Here Horace, starting from the picture of Augustus. cultivating the. Muses, 
aud taking from them humane counsels, proceeds with poetic abruptness to sym- 
bolise the victory of Augustus over the violent and irrational forces hostile to the 
great social interests of map. The reader must not suppose (as some critics bave 
inconsiderately done) that Horace signifies Augustus himself in the attributes he 
assigns to Jove. He would yery imperfectly understand Horace who could con- 
ceive him thus to abase to the level.of an earthly vicegerent that supreme divin- 
ity, to whom there is no likeness and no second, Horace does but, imply that 
the same divine powers who defeated the brute forces of the Titans ses gents 
were on the side of Augustus in the Civil Wars, 

t “ Militia simul 
~ Fessas cohortes addidit oppidis.” 
The MSS. vary in the reading—“ addidit,” “abdidit,” and ‘+reddidit.” Dillenburger 
prefers “abdidit,” which the scholiasts explain as: being sent to winter quarters. 
Orelli powerfully contends for “addidit,” as significant of new towns-or colonies, in 
favour of which he cites: Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 31, “Colonie Capua atque — 
additis veteranis firmate sunt.” After the conquést of the Salassi, a people of the 
Gaulish Alps (A. vu. ©. 729), Augustus assigned theit-territory to the n 
troops, who built Augusta Preetoria (Aosta). To other troops were assigned lands in 
Lusitania, Augusta Emerita (Merida), Macleane agrees with Orelli. The true read- 
ing being, however, uncertain, we have left it equally vague in oe We 
VOL. CIV.—NO. DOXXXIII. 
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Himself sent fear. But what availed Typhoéus, 
What Mimas or Porphyrion’s stand of menace, 
What Rhoetus, or the bold 
Harler of trees uptorn, Enceladus, 


Rushing against Minerva’s sounding egis? 
Here, keen, stood Vulcan—here the matron Juno, 
And he, who never more 
Will from his shoulders lay aside the bow, 


Who in the pure dew of Castalia’s fountain 
Laves loosened hair, who holds the Lycian thicket 
And his own native wood, 
Apollo, Delian and Pataréan king. 


By its own weight sinks force, when void of counsel. 
"Tis the force tempered which the gods make greater ; 
But they abhor the force 
Which gives blind movement to all springs of crime. 


Witness this truth, the hundred-handed Gyas— 
Witness the doom of Dian’s vast assailer, 
Lustful Orion, quelled 
By the chaste conqueror with the virgin shaft. 





Sed quid Typhoéus et validus Mimas, Dumeta natalemque silvam, 
Aut = minaci Porphyrion statu,* Delius et Patareus Apollo, 
a 


Quid Rheetus evulsisque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 

Contra sonantem Palladis aphte In majus; idem odere vires 
Possent ruentes? Hinc a stetit Omne nefas animo moventes. 

Volcanus, hinc matrona Juno et 

Nunquam humeris positurus arcum, Testis mearum centimanus Gyas 
Sententiarum, notus et integra 

Qui rore puro Castaliz lavit Tentator Orion Dianz, 
Crines solutos, t qui Lyciz tenet Virginea domitus sagitta. 





may observe, however, that as Macleane, in common with other eminent com- 
mentators, considers this ode written between A. v. c. 725 and 728, the line cannot 
refer to the new towns in the territory taken from the Salassi, a. v. 0. 729. 

* “Aut quid minaci Porphyrion statu.” As more poetic and expressive, we 
have adopted the literal translation of “ status” —i. ¢., “a standing still,” as opposed 
to motion—rather than that cf “attitude,” in which sense Forcellini interprets the 
word in these lines,—an interpretation commended by Yonge. 

+ Every reader of taste will be struck by the exquisite grace with which Horace 
lingers on this lovely picture of Apollo (Augustus’s favourite deity), in contrast, 
as Orelli observes, to the monstrous images to which he is opposed. “Delius et 
Patareus.” Apollo is mythically said to have resided (or given oracles) at Patara, 
in Lycia, for six months in the year—the other six at Delos, ,his native isle. 
Macleane remarks that, “‘in enumerating the principal gods who assisted Zeus in 
the battle, Horace means to say that although they were present, it was Pallas to 
whom the victory is mainly owing, otherwise the force of his argument is lost.” 
But, as we have ventured to say in the introduction, Horace appears to us to have 
desired emphatically, though symbolically to intimate the nature of the Powers 
that were ranged on the side of Pallas, i.¢., in the cause of Augustus—Vulcan, the 
representative of industry—Juno, of social order and marriage—Apollo, of arts and 
letters. This supposition is in accordance with the social or political objects to 
which these odes are devoted, and with the special benefits which Horace eleewhere 
ascribes to the reign of Augustus, 
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Earth heaped above them mourns her buried monsters, 
And wails her offspring, into lurid Oreus 
Hurled by the heavenly bolt; 
The swiftest fires consume not Aitna, piled 


Over the struggling giant ; the winged jailor * 
Of lustful Tityus never quits its captive ; 
Three hundred fetters hold 
The ravisher Pirithous fast in hell. 





eT | 


ono 


Seo rr a" Oo 


Injecta monstris Terra dolet suis 
Meretque partus fulmine luridum 
Missos ad Orcum; nec p-redit 
Impositam celer ignis Aetnam,t 


Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Reliquit gles, nequitie additus 
Custos; amatorem trecente 
Pirithoum cohibent catenw. 


EXcCuRSUvs, 


“ Me fabulose Volture in Apulo 
Altricis extra limen Apulize 
Ludo fatigatumque somno.” 


We omit in the translation the 
adjective Apulian (Apulo) applied to 
Vultur, because, as between Apulo 
in one line and Apuliz in the next, 
the text is generally supposed 
to be corrupt. Apu(lo) in the first 
line, is Apu(lise) in the second; and 
though there are sufficient instances 
of variation of quantity in proper 
names—such as Priamus, Priamides, 
Sicanus, Sicania, Italus, &c.— yet 
it is thought improbable that in so 
elaborate a poem Horace would 
have varied the quantity in two 
consecutive lines. Passing by the 
prosodiacal objection, a graver dif- 
ficulty has been found in the 
construction, “Me in Apulian 
Vultur beyond the threshold. of 
my nurse Apulia.” The Apennine 


range, still called ‘Monte Vul- 
ture,” was partly in Apulia, partly 
in Lucania. And Horace, Satire 
ii. 1, says it is doubtful whether he 
was a Lucanian or an Apulian, for 
the farmers of Venusia (his birth- 
place) ploughed the boundaries of 
both these provinces. Had he said 
“TLucanian Vultur,” “beyond the 
threshold of Apulia,” the passage, 
therefore, would have been clear; but 
“in Apulian Vultur, out of Apulia,” 
is a puzzle for commentators, It 
is not to be wondered at that 
Bentley, ever ready upon slighter 
ground to disturb a text and 
hazard an invention, should vehe- 
mently repudiate this reading; and, 
getting rid of Apulia and poetry 
altogether, boldly propose to read, 





* The vulture. 


+t “Nec pered:t 
Impositam celer ignis Ztaam.” 

The fires of Aitna, however swiftly they burst forth, cannot consume the heap 
piled above Enceladus, so as ever to free him.—OrELLI. Horace does not say 
who was the giant crushed under AStna. Callimachus says it was Enceladus, and 
also Briareus ; Pindar and Aischylus say it was Typhoéus. We have left this ques- 
tion in the translation as vague as Horace leaves it, though we have been compelled 
to take the licence of adding the words, “the struggling giant,” in order to pre- 
vent a misconception of the meaning,—such as occurs, for instance, in Smart, - 
“Nor does the active fire consume Avtna, that is placed.over it.” 





36 


“Nutricis extra limina’ sedulz,” 
“beyond the threshold of ‘my care+ 
ful nurse.” Another critic,’ still 
more ingenious, not contented with 
taking “altrix ” or “nutrix” literally 
as Horace’s nurse in flesh and blood, 
has discovered her name to be 
Pulia, “extra limina Pulie;” in 
which case the lines might be imi- 
tated thus :— 


“ Me on the slope of Brighton Downs, 
Beyond the threshold of nurse Downie.” 


The most recent and the most plaus- 
ible conjecture will be found in the 
preface to Mr. Yonge’s edition, p. 
vi., “ Altricis extra limina villuls,” 
“beyond the precincts of my na- 
tive homestead.” Mr. Yonge sug- 
gests, p. vii, a yet bolder, but, we 
think, a less acceptable emendation, 
“ Nutricis extra limina vilice,” ob- 
serving, that the “vilica” was an 


ODE 
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important. person in a plain country- 
house—the. responsible manager for 
every part of the household arrange- 
ments.- The construction would then 
be, “beyond the threshold of my 
nurse the ‘bailiffs wife.” As the 
obscurity of this ‘passage has tasked 
the subtlest critics, we feel that we 
shall gratify all Horatian scholars by 
subjecting the following communica- 
tion from a very high authority: 
“T cannot see any difficulty about 
the Apuliz and Apulo; the adjec- 
tive and substantive often differ 
in accent, as gfllant and gallant. 
Horace claims Vultur as an Apulian 
mountain, but says that he has 
strayed beyond its Apulian side; 
just as a child at Macugnaga might 
say that he had strayed on the 
‘ Piedmontese Monte Moro’ beyond 
the limits of Piedmont.” 


XIX. 


TO TELEPHUS.—IN HONOUR OF MURENA’S INSTALLATION IN THE 
COLLEGE OF AUGURS. 


Introduction. 


A. Terentius Varro Murena, adopted 
by A. Terentius Varro, whose name 
he took, according to custom, subdued 
the Salassi, an Alpine tribe, and di- 
vided their territory among Preto- 
rian soldiers, who founded the town 
of Augusta, now Aosta, He wasnamed 
Consul Suffectus for B.o. 23. In B.o. 
22 he was involved in the conspiracy 
of Fannius Cxpio’against the life of 
Augustus, and, though his guilt seems 


doubtful, executed. This is the same 
person whom Horace addresses under 
the name Licinius, Book IT. Od. x., 
“Rectius vives Licini,’” &c. The 
metre in the original is the second 
Asclepiadean; but..we have, found 
it easier to preserve fidelity to the 
sense and spirit of the poem by em- 
ploying one of the varieties of rhythm 
which we have appropriated’ to the 
Aleaic. LY : 


“Quantum distet ab Inacho,” 


You tell us how long after Inachus flourished 
King © who feared not to die for his country ; 
“What noble descendants from Macus sprung, 
What battles were fought under Ilion the sacred ; 





Quantum distet ab Inacho 
Codrus pro patria non timidus mori, 


Narras, et genus Aeaci 
Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio: 
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But you say not. a word — things more:important— 
What price one must pay for a cask of old Chian ? 
Baths, rooms—where and whose?) What the moment to thaw 
These frost-bitten limbs in the sunshine of supper? 


Ho, boy, there,a cup!* Brim it fall for the New Moon! 
Ho, boy, there, acup! Brim it full for the Midnight! 
Ho, boy, there, a cup! Brim it full—to the health 
Of him we would honour !—Murena the Augur. 


Let the bowls be proportioned to three or nine measures, 
As each man likes best ;+ thé true poet will ever 
Suit his to the odd-numbered Muses, and quaff 
Thrice three in thé rapture the Nine give to brimmers. 


But the grace, with her twin naked sisters, shuns quarrel, 
And to more than three measures refuses her sanction. 
Ho! ho! what a joy to go mad for a time, 
Why on earth stops the breath of that fife Berecynthian? 


And why is that harp so unsocially silent, 
And the lively Pandsan pipe idly suspended? | 
Quick, roses—and more! Let it rain with the rose! 
There is nothing I hate like the hand of a niggard. 


Let the noise of our mirth split the ears of old Lycus, 
He is envious—our riot shall gorge him with envy. 
The ears of our neighbour, his wife, let it reach. 


No wife could suit less the grey hairs of old Lycus.t 





Vates ; tres prohibet supra 


Quo Chium pretio cadum 

Mercemur, quis aquam oe ignibus, 
Quo prebente domum et -qu 

Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 


Da lune propere nove, 

Da noctis media, da, puer, auguris 
Murene: tribus aut novem 

Miscentur cyathis pocula commodis. 


Qui Musas amat impares 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 


Rixarum metuéns tangere 


Nudis juncta sororibus. 
Insanire juvat: cur Berecyntize 
Cessant flamina tibia ? 
Cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra? 


Parcentes ego dexteras ‘ 

Odi: sparge rosas ; audiat invidus 
Dementem itum Lycus 

Et vicina seni non habilis Lyco. 





* “Here, in a kind of phantasy, the poet transports himself with Telephus into 

the midst of the entertainment.”—ORELLI. 
+ “Tribus aut novem 
Miscentur cyathis pocula commodis.” d 

“The ‘cyathus’ was a ladle with which the drink was passed from the mixing-bowl 
to the drinking-cup. The ladle was of certain capacity, and twelve ‘cyathi’ went 
to the Sextarius. Horace says, in effect, ‘ Let the wine be mixed in the proportion 
of three cyati of wine to nine of water, or of nine of wine to three of water.’ . ,~: 
‘Commodis,’ ‘fit and proper,’-—‘ cyathi,’ that is, ‘bumpers.’ ”"—Mactkang.. The 
above seems the best and most intelligible interpretation of a passage in which, if 
conjectures were cyathi, the commentators would have greatly exceeded the number 
allowed to the nine muses, 

¢ The graduated process of a drinking bout is most naturally simulated in these 
verses. First stage, the amiable expansion of heart in the friendly toast—the tol- 
eration of differing tastes ;—each man may drink as much as he likes. Secondly, 
the consciousness of getting drunk, and thinking it a fine thing ;—joy to go mad. 
Thirdly, the craving for noise ;—let the band strike up. Fourtlily, a desire for 
something cool ;—roses in ancient Rome—soda-water in modern England. Fifthly, 
the combative stage ;—aggressive insult to poor old Lycus. Sixthly, the maudlin 
stage, soft and tender;—complimentary to Telephus; and confidingly pathetic as to 
his own less fortunate love affairs 
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Thee, O Telephus 


radiant with locks of thick cluster, 


Thee, with face like the star of the eve at its clearest, 
Budded Rhode is courting ; I too am on fire, 
But. me Glycera keeps in the flames burning slowly.* 





Spissa te nitidum coma, 
Puro te similem, Telephe, Vaspero 


Tempestiva petit’ Rhode : 
Me lentus Glycerw torret amor mee. 


Ope XXV. 


‘HYMN TO BACCHUS. 


Introduction. 


Of this ode Orelli says, that it 
belongs more properly than any 
other ode of Horace to the dithy- 
rambic genus, any closer imitation 
of which was denied to the language 
and taste of the Romans, as savouring 
of affectation or bombast. Nowhere 


in Horace is there more of the 
true lyrical enthusiasm ; the picture 
of the Bacchante, astonished by the 


landscape stretched below her, is 
singularly beautiful. Dillenburger 
and Orelli conjecture the poem to 
have been written a, vu. 0. 725-726; 
Macleane thinks it may have been 
on the announcement of the taking 
of Alexandria, a. uv. c. 724. It was 
evidently while some new triumph 
of Ceesar’s was fresh in the mind of 
the poet and of the public, 


“Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui.” 


Whither, full of thee, O Bacchus, 


Am I hurried by the rapture, with a spirit strange possessed ? 
Through what forests, through what caverns? 
Underneath what haunted grottoes shall my voice be heard aloud, 


Pondering words to lift up Czesar 


To his rank ’mid starry orders, in the council-halls of Jove ? 
Oh, for utterance largely sounding, 
Never yet through mouth of poet made the language of the world! 


As the slumberless Bacchante 


4 


From the lonely mountain ridges, stricken still with wonder, sees 
Flash the waves of. wintry Hebrus, 
Sparkle snows in Thracian lowlands, soar barbarian Rhodopé, 





Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum? que nemora aut quos agor in 


specus 
Velox mente nova? quibus 
Antris egregii Cesaris audiar 


Aternum meditans decus 
Stellis inserere et consilio Jovis? 


Dicam insigne recens adhuc 
Indictum ore alio. Non secus in jugis 


Exsomnis stupet Evias 
iciens et nive candidam 


Hebrum p' 
Thracen ac 
Lustratam Khodopen, ut mihi devio 





* Commentators have endeavoured to create a puzzle even here, where the meaning 
appears very obvious. Rhode runs after you (petit), who are so handsome—Glycera 
does not run after me, but keeps me languishing; the sense is consistent with the 
tone, half envious, half sarcastic, with which the poet always speaks of Telephus, 
the beauty-man and Jady-killer. 
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Such my rapture, wandering guideless, 


The Odes of Horace. 


* 


Now where a open, now where forest-shadows close. 
ned, fromthe mountain heave the ash, 


Lord of Naiads, lord of Menads, .. 


Who with hands divinely strengthe 


Nothing little, nothing lowly, 
Nothing mortal, will I utter! 
Tis to follow thee, Lenzeu 


“Oh, how perilously sweet 


Thee the god who wrenthds his temples with the vine-leaf for his crown. 





Ripas et vacuum nemus 
irari libet. O Naiadum potens 
Baccharumque valentium 
Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos, 


Nil 
wetien 


m aut humili modo, 
‘loquar. Dulce periculum est, 


O Lenee, sequi deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


Ope XXTX, 
INVITATION TO MAECENAS. 
Introduction. 


No ode of Horace specially ad- 
dressed to Meecenas exceeds’ this ‘in 
dignity of sentiment and sustained 
beauty of treatment. Horace’s de- 
scriptions of summer are always 
charming, and though he rejects the 
prosaic minuteness by which modern 
poets, when describing external na- 
ture, make an inventory of scenic 
details as tediously careful,as if they 
were cataloguing articles for auction, 
he succeeds in bringing a complete pic- 
ture before the eye, and elevates the 
subject of still life by the grace.of the 
figures he places, whether in the fore 


or the back ground.’ But he has sel- 
dom surpassed the beautiful image of 
summer in its sultry glow and in its 
languid repose which adorns this ode, 
in err with a statesman, intent 
on public cares, and gazing on Rome 
and the hills beyond from his lofty 
tower. It is unnecessary to point 
out the nobleness of the comparison 
betsween the course of the river and 
the. mutability of human affairs, or 
the simple grandeur of the lines 
on Fortune so finely, though so 
loosely, paraphrased by Dryden, and 
80 applicable to public men that it 





* “Ut mihi devio 
Rias et vacuum nemus 
Mirari libet.”” 


Some of the MSS. have “rupes” instead of “ripas,” and. that reading is adopted 


by Lambinus and Muretus.—Dillenburger, Macleane, and Orelli 
“ripas,” as having the authority of the best MSS. 


in preferring 
Assuming this latter'reading 


to be right, it renders more appropriate the previous description of the Bacchante’s 
amaze in seeing all the landscape expand before her.. The poet then comes on the 
river bank as he emerges from the forest, the country thus opening upon him, and 
again closed in. So in Schiller’s ‘Der Spaziergang’ the poet plunges’ into the 
wood, and following a winding path, suddenly the veil is rent, The passage is well 
translated by a lamented friend, Dr. Whewell :— 


* Lost is the lan e at once in the dark wood's secret recesses, ‘ 
Where a mysterious path leads up the winding ascent ; 


Suddenly rent is the veil ; all startled, I view with amazement, 
Through the wood's opening glade, blazing in splendour the day.” 

We cannot help thinking that Horace had in his mind an actual scene, as Sehiller 
had in the Walk—that it was in some ramble amidst rocks, woods, and water, 
that the idea of this dithyramb oceurred to him. We have his own authority for 
believing that, like most other poets, he composed a good deal in his rural walks,_ 
“Circa nemus uvidique Tiburis ripas operosa carmina fingo,”—*“I wander 
through the woods and along the banks of Tibur, studying my verses.” 
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has furnished with illustrations ” 
propriate to themselves some of the 
greatest of English statesmen. The 
precise’ date of the ode cannot be 
fixed. It was evidently after Mzx- 
cenas had built his palace. on the 
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[Fuly, 


Esquiline; and if the twenty-eighth 
verse refers tothe Hastern disturb- 
ances under Tiridates and Phraates, 
as Dillenburger suggests, it could not 
— been composed before a, v. o, 


“Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi.”” 


Long since, Meecenas sprung from Tuscan kings, 
A vintage mellowing in its virgin cask, 
Balms to anoint the hair, 
And roses meet for wreaths on honoured brows, 


Wait at my home for thee. Snatch leisure brief, 
And turn thy gaze from Tibur’s waterfalls 


The slopes of 


And parricidal Telegon’s blue hills ; 


Desert fastidious wealth, and that proud pile 
Soaring aloft, the neighbour of the clouds ;* 
Cease,to admire the smoke, 
Thejriches, and the roar of prosperous Rome, 


Sweet to the wealthy the relief of change; 
Nor needs it tapestried woof nor Tyrian pall 
For simple feast, whose mirth 
In humble roofs unknits the brows of care. 


Now, hidden long, Andromeda’s bright sire 
Glares forth revealed: now rages Procyon, 
And the mad Lion star,t 
As Sol brings back the languid days of drought. 


Now doth the shepherd, with his languid flock, 
Seek streams and shades, and thickets dense, the lair 
Of the rough Forest-God; 
And silent, margins miss the wandering winds. 





hena regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante —— Tene merum ol 
Cum flore, Mecenas, rosarum 
Preasa tuis balanus capillis 


Jamdnudum apud me est. Eripe te mor; 
Ne semper udum Tibur ¢ et Atsule 
Declive contempleris arvum et 
Telegoni juga parricidx. 


Fastidiosam desere copiam et © 
Molem propinquam nubibus arduis; 
Omitte mirari beate 
Fumum et opes strepitamque Rome. 


menanens grate = vices, 

un ue ‘0 sub lare pauperum 

Coens aes calvele et pooh + 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem. 


Jam clarus occultum Andromeda pater 
Ostendit ignem, jam Procyon furit 
Et stella vesani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente siccos : 


Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumgne fessus queerit et horridi 
Dumeta Silvani, caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis. 





* The lofty tower or belvidere of the palace built by Mwcenas on the Esquiline 


Hill, whence Nero looked down on the conflagration of Rome. 

+ This fixes the season to the beginning of July, when Cepheus, a northern star 
below Ursa Minor, rises. Cepheus was mythically King of Athiopia, ‘and father of 
Andromeda. Procyon rises ‘about the same time, and is followed, eleven days 
afterwards, by Sirius. Leo completes the picture of summer heat. 

¢ “Ne semper udum Tibur.” We interpret “udum” as referring to the 
cascades of Anio; it may mean the rills meandering through the orchards of Tibur. 
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All rest save thou, intent on cares of state 
And fears lest-aught against thy Rome be:planned 
In farthest east, or realm 
Of Persian Cyrus, or by! factious Don: 


The issues of the Future a wise God ‘ 
Veils in the dark impenetrable Night, 
And smiles if mortals stretch 
Care beyond bounds to mortal minds assigned. 


That which is present heed, and justly weigh; 
What rests flows onward as the river runs-—- 
Now, in mid-channel calm, 
Peacefully gliding to Etruscan Seas ; 


Now, when wild torrents chafe its quiet streams, 
Rolling, along with its resistless ros 
Loosed crags, uprooted trees, 
And herds and flocks, and "the lost homes of men, 


While neighbouring forests, and far mountain-peaks 
Mingle their roar. Happ indeed is he, 
Lord of himself, to Coa 
‘Tis given to say, as each day ends, “I have lived!” 


To-morrow let the Sire invest. the heaven 
With darkest cloud or “ purest ray serene,” 
He mars not what has been, 
Nor from Time’s, sum blots out. one fleeted hour. 


Fortune, exulting in her cruel task— 
Consistent in her inconsistent sport— 
Shifts favours to and fro, 
Now to myself,.now to another kind. 





Tu, civitatem quis deceat status, Clamore vicineque silva, 
Curas et Urbi sollicitos times, Cum fera diluvies quietes 
Quid Seres et ~ nata Oyro 


Bactra parent Tanaisque discors, Irritat.aranes, Ile potens sai , 
- Tentenane do deget, cui licet in diem . 
Prodens futuri temporis exitum Dixisse Vixi : ¢ cras vel atra 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus Nube polum Pater occupato, 
detque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat, Quod adest memento Vel adle puro; non tamen irritam 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet neque 
Componere requus ; cetera fluminis Diffinget infectumque reddet, 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo * Quod fngiens semel hora vexit. 


Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos Fortuna svo leta negotio et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 


Stirpesque raptas et pecus et domos Transmutat ince’ 
Volventis una non sine mentium Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna, 





* Orelli has “equore”—most of the MSS. “alveo,”—which last a, is 
adopted by Yonge. . See his note on the subject. 


+ “Oui licet in diem 
Dixisse Vixi, 


See Orelli’s note against the usual interpretation of this passage. The. meaning 
is,—“ Happy the man who at the end of each day can say, ‘I have lived.’” 
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I praise her seated by me; if she shake 
Her parting wings I give back what she gave, 
And, in my virtue wrapped, 
Make honest Poverty my dowerless bride. 


’Tis not for me, when groans the mast beneath! 
Fierce Africus, to gasp out piteous prayers, 
And bargain with the gods, 
Lest, gainful bales from Cyprus or from Tyre 


Add to the treasures of the greedy deep; 
Then from the wreck my slender boat the gale 
And the Twin star shall speed ; 
Safe with one rower through Aigean storms. 





Laudo manentem ;* si celeres. quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit et mea 
Virtute me involyo probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 


Non est meum, si mu Africis 


Malus procellis, ad ~ preces 


Decurrere et votis pacisci, 
Ne Cypria Tyrizqne merces 


Addant avaro divitias mari: 
Tune me biremis presidio scaphe t 
Tutum per Age@os tumultus 
Aura feret geminusque Pollux. 


Ope XXX, 


PREDICTION OF HIS OWN FUTURE TIME. 


Introduction. 


This ode appears clearly intended 
to be the completing poem of some 
considerable collection of lyrical 
pieces, forming in themselves -an in- 
tegral representation of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the poet in character and 
in genius, thus becoming his memo- 
rial or “monumentum.” We are 
therefore disposed to regard it as 
the epilogue, not to the Third Book 
only, but to all the first three 
books; after the publication of 
which Horace made a considerable 
. before he published the fourth. 

his, however, is a matter open to 
conjecture, and on which every read- 
er can judge for himself. There is a 
great difference in tone between this 
and Od. xx. Book II., addressed to 
Meecenas. That ode, half sportive, 
half earnest, seems written in the 
effervescence of animal spirits, and 
might have been called forth in any 
moment of brilliant success. But 


this is written in dignified and 
serious confidence in the firm estab- 
lishment of his fame. It is unneces- 
sary to defend Horace here from the 
charge of vainglory, to which a mo- 
dern poet, arrogating to himself the 
immortality of fame, would be ex- 
posed. The manners of an age decide 
the taste of an age. The heathen 
poets spoke of the immortality of 
their verses with as little scruple as 
Christian poets speak of the immor- 
tality of their souls, Not to mention 
the Greek poets, Dillenburger gives 
a tolerably long list of passages from 
the Latin—Ennius, Virgil, Proper- 
tius, Ovid, Martial_—who spoke of 
their conquest over time with no less 
confidence ,than Horace here does. 
The metre in the original is the 
same as that of Ode i. Book I., which 
perhaps strengthens the supposition 
that the poem is designed to com- 
plete a collection which that ode 





* “Taudo manentem.” Orelli says that there is extant arare coin of the time 
of Commodus, inscribed “ Fortune Manénti,” in which a woman is represented 
seated holding a horse by the halter with her right hand—in her left a cornucopia. 
We have availed ourselves of this image in translating “ manentem.” 

+ “Biremis scaphez,” a two-oared boat, rowed by a single rower.—ORELLL 
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commenced. But in translation the expression and earnest sentiment 
spirit of this ode seems to us im- than that which we have adopted 
peratively to demand a measure more for the -version of the dedicatory 
akin to our associations of grave ode. 


“ Exegi monumentum gre perennius.” 


I have built a monument than bronze more lasting, 
Soaring more high than regal a 

Uncankered by the gnawing of the rain-drop, 
Unshaken by the rushing of the blast, 


Standing unchanged amid the changeful seasons, 
Through the linked march of the innumerous years. 

I shall not wholly die! From Libitina* 
A part, yea, much, of mine own self escapes. 


Renewing bloom from praise in after ages, 
My growth through time shall-be to fresher youth, 
Long as:the High Priest, with the Silent Virgin, 
Ascends the sacred Capitol of Rome.t 


Where rolls loud Aufidus his headlong river, 
Where parched-up Daunus f held his rustic sway, 
Mine on men’s lips shall be a name familiar ; 
I of the low-born now become the prince 


Under whose leadership olian music 
First found an empire in Italian song. 

Take airs of state—the right is earned—and crown me, 
Willing Melpomene, with Delphic bay. 





Exegi monumentum gre perennius Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex, 
pegiaue = pyramidum _— — qua violens obstrepit Aufidus 

uod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens t qua pauper aquee ee ey 
Possit diruere aut innumerabilis Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 


Annorum series et fuga temporam. Princeps Aolinam carmen ad Italos 
Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei Deduxisse § modos. Same ne 


R pe 
Vitabit Libitinam: usque ego postera — meritis et_ mihi Delphica 


Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 





* Venus Libitina, the Funereal Venus—Death. 

+ Viz., ‘while the Pontifex Maximus shall, on the ides of every month, go up to 
the Capitol to offer sacrifices to’ Vesta, her virgins walking solemnly in the proces- 
sion, as they did, while the boys sang hymns in honour of the goddess. ith a 
Roman this was equivalent to saying ‘for ever.’ ”"—-MACLEANE. 

t “ Pauper aque Daunus,” “ Daunus scant of water.” “The epithet is thus, by 
poetic licence, applied to the legendary king, which, :in plain prose, belongs to the 
country he ruled. 

§ “ Princeps deduxisse.” We take that which is expressed in the translation to 
be the true meaning, ‘Princeps” is the technical title of the chief of a band of 
emigrants, led from (deduxisse) one country to’ found a colony or state in an- 
other. And it is in that capacity of prince or leader thus establishing a state, that 
Horace then proceeds to demand the crown of bay. 


(To be coneluded in our next Number.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was not a hard task to’ over- 
come the few difficulties that stood 
in the way of carrying out Maurice's 
scheme. And now came to Antonia 
the dawn of a new life and the ful- 
filment of her old one, The fulfil- 
ment of the old, because she had at 
last found scope for the full exercise 
of her talents, and was fairly on the 
road to finding scope for her genius 
also; the dawning’ of a‘ new life, 
because—was it not only to be ex- 
pected that her warm and sympa- 
thetic nature should seek to find 
fulfilment too? 

And so it happened, as indeed 
was inevitable. 
pathy exists between a woman and 
one who possesses mental qualities 
which she has not, and ‘which she 
therefore, after the manner of 
women, exaggerates, and when this 
sympathy is combined with the 
undoubting belief that her own 
feelings, whatever they may be, are 
appreciated and returned, there can 
be but one result. In Antonia’s 
case, @ passionate nature, intensi- 
fying every thought and every 
emotion, carried her along the 
pleasant and natural, but danger- 
ous, road without allowing her to 
stop and examine her own heart; 
while her unconsciousness of self 
and want of feminine vanity made 
her place’ Maurice upon a higher 
level. in comparison with herself 
than perhaps he deserved. He 
was, no doubt, really above her in 
some things—in delicacy of per- 
ception, for instance, which with 
him was the result of refinement 
and cultivation, and was founded 
on comparison and judgment, while 
with her it depended almost entire- 
ly upon an instinct which was very 
apt to make mistakes. Again, he 
had a quality in which she was almost 
entirely deficient—that which leads 
the possessor of it to look upon 


hen perfect sym-. 


‘human nature ‘and the outside world 


with a constant view to artistic re- 
lation, and which sharpens, subti- 
lises, and fills with life the brain, 
while it renders: the heart cool and 
equable in its pulsations. He was, 
in a word; essentially the artist of 
talent and culture, and so far was the 
superior; but then she had genius, 
which, when once it has received 
the seed of culture, does not cease 
to produce tarés, it is true, but 
of every good grain sown therein 
brings forth a thousand-fold. 

This exuberant ‘nature of hers, 
hitherto narrowed and confined, ra- 
pidly expanded under the influences 
of love and art; Her personal ap- 
pearance even shared in the change; 
and, ‘without ‘becoming beautiful, 
she began imperceptibly to acquire 
the charm of manner which is the 
privilege of those only whose souls 
are large and fair. Her figure 
gained a kind of stately elasticity, 
her bright eyes brightened, she at- 
tended more carefully to matters 
of dress and appearance, she looked 
—— and happier. It was in 

er the artist and the: woman flow- 
ering together; Gradual as the 
change was, Maurice could not help 
being struck by it; but, though by 
no means stupid in such matters, 
and certainly not without his share 
of the vanity, common to all men 
where women are concerned,’ he 
never connected himself in any way 
with it. 

The life lived by both was now 
happy in the extreme. Maurice 
had already. tasted the delightful 
foretaste of fame, and nothing had 
occurred to deaden its effect. He 
was no longer hampered by poverty, 
he was ady distinguished . in 
that art which he now loved en- 
tirely and for its own sake, his so- 
ciety was courted, his intellectual 
nature gratified by the friendships 
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that he was enabled to form among 
men, and his deeper needs of. the 
heart by what so few men ever, find 
—and the highest and best of men 
the least often of all—the full sym- 
athy and devotion; of .a woman 
who could keep pace, with him in 
all his advances, console and .en- 
courage, praise. and appreciate 
learn and teach—to whom he could 
open all his heart, and who gave 
him all hers in return. 

And her happiness was complete 
also. Her love ‘had. grown so gra- 
dually, and had become so much a 
part of her nature, that she never 
thought about it, It was like-the 
air she breathed; and she was neyer 
disturbed by the ‘most passing 
doubt. How should a woman like 
her bestow all her soul in vain?.. It 
could not be so in the very nature 
of things. 

Meanwhile her progress in study 
was rapid and brilliant. It can 
searcely be said, however, that she 
astonished the , skilful ‘musician 
under whose instruction she placed 
herself; he accepted her at. once 
for what she was, and she had. to 
pass through no preliminary course 
of “so/” s and “hm!” s, It was 
not long before her teacher pro- 
cured her an engagement at the 
Court Church, and she had eve 
prospect of coming to terms wi 
the Director of the theatre at Dres- 
den, where it was thought best for 
her to overcome the.difficulties of 
a first appearance, 

The friendship: between. herself 
and the painter was equally benefi- 
cial to both, so far as related to ar- 
tistic development. Each supplied 
a want in the other.. She supplied 
his deficiency in enthusiasm, while 
he rectified the somewhat uneven 
balance of her nature, in which en- 
thusiasm was carried to, 80 high 
a pitch. The relation, between 
them was thus of a: peculiar and 
unusual nature. No word of love 
had as yet arisen .between them to 
disturb them or break their perfect 
confidence. The love. that was felt 
by Antonia was too strong and too 
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real, and had enveloped her too 
completely, to make her afraid, and 
he—was he not the lover of Grace 
Owen? ., 
Maurice. now lived in. good lodg- 
ings in the Schlosz-Gasse, but 
removed to them from his old attic 
much, against.the grain. The. daily 
presence of Antonia had. become 
almost a necessary part of his..life 
and. of his work; and, though he 
affected to rejoice at having re- 
gained his peace of ear, the absence 
of the voice, of whose industry. he 
had so often complained, was miss- 
ed by him more than he himself 


imagined. 


So. weeks and months passed on. 
during which the two lived a kind 
of ideal life without ever pausing 
to. think of the real nature of their 
feelings towards each other.. The 
days.resembled each other so close- 
ly, and were so calm and pleasant, 
that it never occurred to either 
that their present way of life could 
ever end, But the imevitable end 
must come at last—and it came... 

One spring evening, nearly a 
year since Edward Maurice 
achieved his first sudden and un- 
expected success, he found himself 
alone with Antonia at her lodging. 


Her uncle had a temporary - 
ment at Leipzig, and her pa, had 


accompanied him, She herself w. 
singing at the piano ag 


entered, so that, her back being to- 
wards the door, she did not ai. 
When she had finished he made an 
exclamation of applause, She turn- 
ed round, 

“That is not fair,” she, said, .“ to 
listen when I am singing to my- 
self.” 

“T am very glad that I did so, 
though, I, have found out an im- 
portant secret about you by it.” 

“ What is that ?” ih gems 

“That you. sing better to, your- 
self alone than to an audience. 
That is common among amateurs, 
but not among artists.” 

“Ts that a compliment, of not?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like one, I 
admit. What I mean is, that the 
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singer who takes equal care when 
alone, and finds her own heart the 
most sympathetic audience, must 
love art in the ng? highest way, 
and not at all for the thalers and 
groschen.” 

Antonia laughed. “ But I ‘do 
love it for the thalers and groschen,” 
she answered. > 

“Less than you think, I fancy,” 
replied Maurice, “ But vive l'argent, 
nevertheless. I. certainly shall not 
quarrel with you.” 

“But I mean to quarrel with 
you. I would really rather that 

ou would not listen when I don’t 

now it.” Antonia spoke seriously, 
= as though she meant what she 
said. 

“There—do not scold me, but I 
cannot say I repent. Have you 
seen the Herr Director lately ?” 

“ A hundred times, but we cannot 
agree. We are both too fond of 
the groschen, I think.” 

“You are’ quite right—don’t let 
him get hold of you for nothing. 
I would go to Leipzig sooner—they 
would be glad of you there just 
now.” 

“Of course—and if I had only 
been wise enough to drop a hint to 
our Director here that I was un- 
certain where I should come out, 
he would soon have come to terms. 
But I have rather set my heart 
on Dresden, and he knows it too 
well.” 

“ He will come round at last; so 
many peers here would be angry, 
if he did not. So hold out by all 
means.” 

“Trust me! And you-— how 
is the fresco to-day ?” 

“Oh, as usual—that is to say, 
getting on slowly enough. I will 
take you to see it in a day or two 
—only I am always afraid of you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you are always compar- 
ing me against Murillo, and Ra- 
phael, and Titian,—which is grossly 
unfair.” 

“Should you like me to judge 
had picture against the Tinker of 

ieris, then?” 
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“God forbid! That would be 
outside me altogether—the ~- 
of the Dutchman would stand a- 

hast in his grave at my vagueness, 

o don’t be absurd, but play me 
something. I won’t ask you to 
sing any tmore—that would be un- 
fair in my turn.” 

_“T thought you were going to 
the theatre to-night.” 

“So I was, but felt tired and lazy. 
I don’t think I shall go there much 
again before a certain occasion.” 

“Thank you. So'my music will 
suit you when you are tired and 
lazy.” 

“At all events it will suit me 
now.” 

“Perhaps I am tired and lazy 
too.” 

“You are never lazy, and if you 
are tired, I will not be hard on 

ou.” 

He took a chair and sat down at 
the piano close to her side. 

She put out’ her hand and took 
up at random a piece of music from 
the heap that lay all round her in 
the wildest confusion. She never 
kept anything in its place, and al- 
ways had to trust to instinct to find 
what she wanted. The piece to 
which her hand was guided was a 
rather light sonata of Mozart. She 
began to play from the notes, but 
the evening light was gradually 
diminishing, so that she had to trust 
to memory more and more. As she 
did not know this sonata very ac- 
curately her performance became 
rather vague, and she began to make 
repeats, and to try experiments in 
expression. Her mood at the time 
was by no means in harmony with 
the character of the music, but still 
she went on, without knowing 
why, until, mingling the composer's 
fancies with her own, she created 
an effect which was that of Mozart 
exaggerated and almost caricatured 
— joy of earth rendered wildly 
sad. 

There was something in the deep, 
almost grotesque, yet pathetic irony 
of the music, as she played it,—in 
the soft, warm dimness of the spring 
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evening that entered at the open 
window,—in the gentle swaying 
motion with which Antonia always 
kept time to her own playing,— 
and even in the bare sombreness 
of the room itself, that’ had an 
effect upon the sensitive nature of 
the painter something like that of 
autumn on the year—the closin 
of the ever too short summer, an 
the warning that, very soon, no 
good things will. be left in life save 
the memories of the past, and such 
sorry makeshifts for warmth and 
joy as winter allows. He seemed 
as though he felt the roses of his 
life—they had been of late so 
many and so sweet—dropping pre- 
maturely from their thorns, and the 
fragrance of its white lilies changing 
into the sad, heavy odour of fallen 
leaves. Antonia, too, seemed more 
than touched by the same melan- 
choly spirit. The very soul of the 
eat master whose music was be- 
ore her, who knew so well that 
from laughter to tears the interval 
is imperceptible, who felt so fully 
how beautiful is earth, but how sad 
and how vain, after all, is its beauty 
—in whose brightest strains we seem 
always to hear the words, “ Earth 
is very fair, but how soon it passeth! 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die "—seemed present with them 
both. It would have been quite 
impossible for either to have uttered 
aword. Gradually Maurice lost-all 
definite idea of the sounds, which 
never ceased to float around, and 
felt them only in his heart. A 
great dread of the end was upon 
him. It seemed as though his hap- 
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iness, his life itself, depended u 
the duration of iol wehhalte 
sounds, and that, when they shoul 
cease, all would cease too, What 
Antonia ‘felt, who can guess? But, 
suddenly—what caprice, what im- 
ag what strange power stirred 
er, she, at’ least, could never have 
told—she began to sing softly, and 
to herself—for she had, now, 
become unconscious of save 
dreams—that air from ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ which is the very soul of 
yearning, passionate, yet undoubt- 
ing love — the languor of joyful 
longing and the deep melancholy 
of intense ion—the joy of sad- 
ness, and the utter sadness of joy— 
“ Deh vieni, non tardar, O Gioja bella! 

Vieni ove amore per goder t’appelia; 

Finche risplende in ciel notturna face, 

Finche Ilaria 6 dolce, e il monde tace 

Vieni, mio ben!” . 

The secret of the hour was told 
—the veil of both their lives at last 
was torn away. 

When the last notes of the = 
had died unheard, her wonderf 
eyes, soft and bright even in the 
darkness, and full of a stran light, 
were drawn towards his. Fis 
was pale, and he trembled, 

“ Antonia!” he said, but in so 
low a tone that his voice was in- 
audible. Her heart heard it, how- 
ever, and understood it too, for the 
next moment she was in his arms. 

It was late when they parted. 
When Maurice returned to his lodg- 
ing he found two letters for him, 
one from Lawson, the other from 
the father of Grace Owen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Grace Owen—where was she in 
the memory of Edward Maurice ? 

It may be opposed to poetic 
theory, but is not the less true, that 
love affords no contradiction to the 
common experience of men that a 
great change of scene, combined 
with a still greater change of habits, 
associations, and aims, is fully 


sufficient to cast a very thick veil 
indeed over old aims, old: scenes, 
and old feelings. No one is, wil- 
fully inconstant, but no one is = 

i involuntary forgetfulness. 
The saying of Horace about those 
who hurry beyond sea is daily con- 
demned by facts. So much does a 
change of country, with all its at- 
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tendant and consequent changes, 
alter our feelings and almost our 
very nature, that, to all intents 
and ‘purposes, a man who is sub- 
jected to it very seldom remains the 
same. person, even in his own eyes. 
Who even among those whose ex- 
perience of change of country has 
been confined to an autumn tour 
has not found that, before three 
days are well. over, a cloud has 
formed itself between his immedi- 
ate present. and his immediate past; 
before three, weeks, a thick wall of 
new ideas :and : new. associations ? 
But he must either be very old in 
years, or extremely unimpressible, or 
very abnormally constituted, who, 
having changed not only his country 
but his. opinions, his views about 
life and all his aims and desires— 
having held no communication with 
his own country for two eventful 
years, having been surrounded dur- 
that time by intensely powerful 
uences,—remains the same in his 
feelings as before the change came 
about. Now Edward Maurice was 
not: old, not unimpressionable, and 
not constituted differently from 
other men of his mental level, and 
so Grace Owen had gradually come 
to dwell less and lessin his thoughts, 
until of late he often spent days to- 
gether without givmg her a single 
recollection. Still, until this evening, 
he had never dreamed of being in- 
constant to her, and no doubt fan- 
cied, and would have asserted, that 
he was as much’ in love with her as 
ever. If she had been false to him, 
he would probably have been ex- 
tremely indignant, and have looked 
upon himself as deeply injured, and, 
if he had ever examined himself 
closely, would probably have made 
an effort to thrust Antonia from his 
heart, But, as with Antonia, so 
with» himself, his love: had grown 
80! y that. self-examination 
had: been rendered impossible, and 
the more so that no obstacles had 
lain in the way which might have 
ripened it. or laid. it. bare _prema- 
tarely. There had been no absence, 
no interference of friends, no occa- 
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sion for jealousy, no quarres; all 
had been sunshine, and constant 
intercourse, and’ undoubting. trust, 
The course of my life is Baten 
let it run on. There is no danger 
to me who love Grace, none to 
Antonia who is absorbed in art, 
Such had been the nearest approach 
to self-examination that Maurice 
had made during the whole period, 
and that not often and. never 
consciously. Thus, for some time, 
matters between himself and An- 
tonia had come to a crisis that 
needed only the slightest accident 
to develop itself fully. Such an 
accident had now happened, and 
both now knew their own. hearts 
and the heart of each other. 
Certainly no one was less than 
Grace in the mind of her pro- 
fessed' lover when he returned to 
his lodgings and found the two 
letters. He remembered now with 
anything but pleasure that his two 
years of probation, to» which he 
had not long before looked forward 
with such impatience, had more 
than come to an end, He would 
have given almost. anything save 
the love of Antonia, if he could 
have purchased two years more. 


‘““ However,” he thought, “since the 


time must have come at last, per- 
haps it is best now. Besides I 
don’t deserve that my path through 
the affair should be one. of roses.” 
He opened first the letter from 
Grace’s father. 


“ Hore, p—E ——, Paris, 
June 10, 184-. 

“My pear Epwarp,—Though 
I thought it best that there should 
be no direct communication be- 
tween us during the period of your 
study, I have taken care, through 
others, to. keep myself informed of 
what you have been doing. I am 
glad to have heard nothing but 
what is even more than satisfactory. 
Your industry and your character 
are spoken of in the highest terms, 


and these, together with your talent, 


have, it seems, found their reward. 
I congratulate you most heartily, 
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and am fully prepared on my own 
art, to keep, my promise. 

. But ay you still in the same 
mind? I presume s0, a8 your own 
sense of honour, under, the circum- 
stances, would. have led you to in- 
form me, if otherwise. But now 
those circumstances have changed, 
andI think .it right to inform, you 
at once how matters stand, If you 
now wish to withdraw I shall not 
blame you—you will only be taki 

a wise and prudent course. But 
am forced to put your affection. for 
Grace very strongly to the proof, 

“T grieve to say that I am no 
longer a rich man, It is unneces- 
sary to tell you how my misfortunes 
have come about—that I will kee 
to another opportunity. I wi 
only say now that they have been 
allowed by all, even those who 
suffered with me, to, have been 
misfortunes only and not faults, 
But it comes to this—that I have 
not enough left to support myself 
and Grace in reasonable comfort— 
and, what is worse, I fear that my 
state of health will never permit 
me to take any steps to recover my 
position. 

“You yourself cannot. yet be in 
& position to marry at once, Grace 
has therefore thought it best— 
against my wish, certainly, but it 
seems inevitable—to attempt to do 
something. Indeed there is no 
help for it. Her plan is to spend 
the next year or two on the Conti- 
nent, so that we may live as cheaply 
as, we can, and at the same time 
that she may learn to turn her 
musical talent to the best account, 

“We are accordingly on our way 
to Dresden, which place we have 
fixed on because. you are. there. 
If, however, you think it best 
to change your mind—TI shall not 
blame you, nor will Grace—let me 
know at once, and we will endea- 
vour to avoid a meeting. I cannot 
remain here to await your answer, 
as I am obliged to save every 
penny. So the best way. will. be 
for you to address a note, for me.to 
the Hétel de Pologne, at Dresden, 
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so that I may receive it immediately 
on my.arrival, containing your. an- 
swer,.. If the tenor of it should in- 
duce me not to remain, we. should 
continue. our, journey to Vienna, 
where I have friends and intro- 
ductions.. ; 

“Grace is well in. health. She 
does not know I am writing . to 

ou, 
. “This is indeed. a terrible over- 
throw of the prospects of all of us 
—of yours as much as any, one’s. 
But I trust, that both you and I are 
good Christians enough to submit 
with, hope and patience to the will 
of God, whatever it may be. 

“ Hoping to find your answer, on 
my arrival, believe me to be yours 
always, Ricuarp Owen.” 


“Newman Street, Lonpon, 
June 9, ° 


“My Dear Maovrice,—I am 
going to send you some very bad 
news indeed. You perhaps may 
have heard of it independently of 
me, but reports are such strange 
things that 1 hasten to tell you what 
I know. ;' 

“‘ Well then, there is no mincing 
the matter—old Owen has gone to 
complete smash—as. complete as 
can be imagined. What is worse, 
matters can neyer be set right 
again with him, and he, I fear, is 
sinking fast. .[ am not, man of 
business enough to tell you all the 
causes and circumstances — they 
were awfully complicated, but:no 
one blames Owen in the least—that, 
at all events, you will be glad to 
hear... I myself came back from 
Rome, between which place and 
Florence I have been getting rid 
of the last year or thereabouts, as 
soon as I heard of the affair, to. see 
if I could. be of any, use, for, the 
sake of old times, As you know, 
the poor girl has no relations, who 
are in the Jeast likely toido any- 
thing for her; besides, when one 
is down, relations are worse, even 
than friends, if that is. possible. 
Not only,do they never help you, 
but they give good advice into the 

D 
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bargain—from which may the gods 
“preserve us‘all for evermore !—and 
when you don’t take it—what sane 
man ever does?—they shake their 
‘heads and shrug their shoulders and 
say that at al] events they have done 
their best, and let you to the 
‘devil. Crede 5 ere was 
I? Well, I have seen her, and I 
can give you at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that she has kept 
her health and her looks also, 
“although of course she has lost a 
little of her brightness, for the 
time. She was very glad to see 
me, and, as I could do nothing 
else, I tried to do what'I have just 
been inveighing against, to give 
good advice. Like a brave and 
sensible girl, however, she scorned 
it altogether, I don’t think she 
would even take yours. If these 
things are done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? 
You will certainly have a wife with 
a will of herown. She has made 


up her, mind, as her father can do 
nothing, to go abroad and make 
musie her profession instead of her 


amusement, Well, she has good 
talent—at least we used to think 
so—and might make something 
of it. She won't, of course, be a 
Pasta, but she ought to be able to 
pay her baker’s and cheesemonger’s 
bills. Still, I hope from my soul 
it will be unnecessary. Of course 
no one here knows your exact 
position. You could not write to 
Grace, and you would not write to 
me. Well; we are in the same 
boat, and so I must not complain, 
and you may, or may not, be well 
off. If you are, and your prospects 
are as good as the rumour of the 
studios — that abominable liar! — 
vaguely says, well and good. -If 
you are not, I suppose the lady 
must go into training. Timé will 
show. The only wise thing to 
which I could persuade her was to 
begin the world at Dresden, where 
you will be able to keep them both 
and, perhaps, be able, if you still 
frequent the society of musical peo- 
ple, to put her in the way of what 
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she ought to do. But I don’t sup- 
pose she would have taken my 
advice on that point either, unless 
her own inclinations had accorded 
with it. As it was, she made a 
little fight of it, but her game was 
very open, and she yielded to my 
arguments as soon as I made a pre- 
tence of giving them up. 

“She knows I am writing to you, 
but, as she will not send any but 
the coldest messages, I will. not re- 
peat them. I do not think they 
soar above kindest regards. You 
will, however, see both father and 
daughter and hear what she has to 
say to you, without having to trust 
to a third person, in a very few 
days. They start to-day, and to- 
morrow will be in Paris, The 
father means, he tells me, to write 
to you himself from there, and then 
they will proceed immediately to 
Dresden, But, to tell you the 
truth, my dear fellow, I am very 
much afraid they will never arrive 
there. Of course, I do not hint 
my suspicions to Grace. I consider 
it to be my mission at present to keep 
her spirits up as much as possible— 
but her father’s life is not worth a 
day’s purchase. It is as well to be 
prepared for the worst. He is very 
weak, and has violent palpitations 
of the heart on the least occasion 
of exertion or excitement, and an 
acute pain apparently across the 
muscles of his chest. Perhaps you 
will say it is folly for them to 
travel—but what is to be done? I 
myself believe that anything will 
be better for him than to remain in 
England, and Dr. Lewis tells me he 
thinks so too. 

“This is all I have to say now. 
I offered to see them to Dresden 
myself, but—alas and woe is me! 
—the evil genius who takes charge 
of my pocket says “impossible;” 
and that other evil genius who 
watches over all people who have 
money to lend, confirms the decree. 
Even my friends, who would have 
spared me a pound or two if I were 
coing to remain in England, would 
have nothing to do with me when 
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they heard I was going abroad; 
and those who would have helped 
me if they could are of course in 
the same state as myself. As it is 
I must wait some weeks before 
can get back to Florence, where I 
now have a little copying work to 
do—very little, indeed, but still 
enough to keep me in not the very 
worst tobacco and not the very 
blackest wine—the only things 
upon which I spend more than two 
liré at a time. 

“In two hours I accompany the 
Owens to Dover —I wish I was 
going farther, but che fare? The 
worst is, I fear Grace may take it 
unkindly of me —but daresa 
she guesses the reason pretty well. 

“Now, my dear Maurice, I have 
written this letter rather lightly, 
but you know my way. I need 
not say how much I really feel for 
you all, especially for that poor 
girl. If I can possibly be of any 
service to you here—I must remain 
in London three weeks more at the 
least—write to me at the old place. 
I am not living there, but they 
take in my letters. 

“Good-bye. I suppose that in 
the course of this extraordinary 
muddle called life, and somewhere 
in this extremely small place called 
the earth, we shall meet again one 
of these days. If not—well, I sup- 
pose it won't much matter, though 
I confess I should be sorry. Let 
me hear from you. Grace _ has 
promised for you, so you will have 
to buy some pens at last. They are 
not very expensive things, and not 
difficult to discover, although you 
seem to think so, Ever, my dear 
Maurice, yours, 

“ Frank Lawson.” 


Maurice sat down at the table as 
one stupefied. He had to read 
both letters at least twice over be- 
fore he was able fully to compre- 
hend their meaning. | When he at 
last succeeded, he sat for some 
time longer without being able to 
realise his position. Not that he 
was in doubt—it was clear that 


titude, duty, honor, all sum- 
died him to fulfil his engagement 
to Grace Owen. Had she not’ be- 
stowed herself on him when no 
marriage - Saag too brilliant for 
her, and when he was scarcely able 
to find daily bread? Had it not 
been through her father’s kindness 
that no obstacles had been ‘thrown 
in his way, save those whith were 
obviously necessary? Had it not 
been at her father’s expense that 
he had been enabled to acquire the 
position he held already: in the 
world of art and the brilliant pros- 
pects that lay before him? ore 
than this, there was no attempt to 
force him to keep his engagement 
now that circumstances were altered 
—he was left free to do what seemed 
best for himself. And Grace her- 
self, who had waited for him for 
two long years—had she not a right 
to look to him for self-sacrificing 
rom gpeses It would be base to 

ve obtained her love while she 
was rich and he poor, and as soon 
as she became almost destitute 
and he had acquired the means 
of marrying to throw her aside. 
As regarded Grace, it was not a 
question of love at all—the ques- 
tion was simply whether he would 
or would not act like a gentleman. 
But Antonia—had he no duty to- 
wards her? 

He owed her also gratitude. 
Not all the wealth of Richard 
Owen, told a thousand times, not 
all the skill and experience of 
Tibald, could have done for Ed- 
ward Maurice what the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of the Italian had 
accomplished. He felt that al- 
though to Owen he owed his edu- 
cation, it was to Antonia that he 
owed his success. It would be like 
robbing her to lay his laurels at 
the feet of another. It was An- 
tonia, not Grace, who had encour- 
aged him, who had consoled him, 
who had gone through all his la- 
bours with him step by step; it 
was she who had twiled with him— 
it was she who should share’ ‘that 
toil’s reward. She, too, had claims 
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upon his duty and his honour—she 
who, had bestowed herself upon 
him freely and fully and had given 
up to him that ife which, once 
lost, is lost for ever. .Was she, so 
intensely capable of suffering, to 
be tossed aside for no fault of 
her own—-her magnificent nature, 
with all its wealth of love and pas- 
sion, to be checked and poisoned? 
She would suffer far more than 
Grace. Besides, he loved her and 
she him—their souls were married 
already. With regard to her, it 
was scarcely even a question of act- 
ing as @ geplemnen~i) was, rather, 
whether he was capable of acting 


the part of a brave and honest man. 
After all, Grace claimed what he 
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had not to give—his love, Mar- 
riage with her could only lead to 
misery in the long run, and the im- 
mediate effect upon Antonia would 
be terrible indeed. On the other 
hand, to be despised by Grace as a 
mere fortune-seeker, as a man with- 
out the most ordinary notions of 
honour, to be utterly degraded in 
the opinion of all his friends, to be 
contemptible even to himself — 
could he bear this? Death would 
be better. 

So he sat and thought till morn- 
ing came. He then threw himself 
on his bed and fell into a heavy 
sleep, which lasted far into the day. 
When he woke_ his resolution was 
formed, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The next day Maurice left the 
following note at the Hétel de 
Pologne, directed to Mr, Owen, 
with orders that it should be de- 
livered as soon as possible :— 

“My pear Sir,—I need not say 
how deeply I sympathise with you 
in your misfortunes. ButI do say 
that, nothing that has happened, or 
that can happen, will make the 
smallest difference to me with re- 
ard to Grace. I could almost be 
selfish enough:to be glad that now 
there can be no suspicion as to my 
‘motives in claiming her hand, and 
it shall be the pride and aim of my 
life to protect her and endeavour 
to make her happy, and to act 
towards yourself as a good son. 

“T will write no more now, as 
you will see me as soon as I hear 
that you are arrived. Till then, 
I shall call at the hotel daily to 
make inquiries. 

“With my kindest love to Grace, 
and with all possible respect and 
gratitude towards yourself, believe 
me to be, my dear sir, yours most 
sincerely, 

“Epwarp Mavrics.” 


He did not call on Antonia that 
day. With her now lay the most 


difficult part of the business—the 
part that would make them both 
miserable, perbaps for both their 
lives. He ought not to be accused 
of weakness for dreading the inter- 
view. He would have been a strong- 
minded man indeed if he could 
have looked forward with calmness 
toa meeting which must end in 
despair. The next day he did call, 
but found her out—perhaps, un- 
consciously to himself, he fixed on 
an hour when she would probably 
be absent. He left, however, a 
pencil note on her table. 


“Dearest Antonia,—Will you 
take care to be in, this evening? 
I tried to see you to-day, but failed, 
What I have to say is most import- 
ant—most unhappy for both of us. 
I shall have to ask your forgive- 
ness for having kept a secret from 
you that must alter our lives for 
ever. It is impossible to explain 
myself farther in writing. You 
will hate me for ever, I know—and 
your forgiveness is too much to ask 
—and I shall not ask for it. I) shall 
hate myself—but whatever hap- 
pens, you must not think that I cease 
to love you, or that I have wilfully 
deceived you. E, M.” 
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In the evening he went to her 
lodgin On the way he more 
than Salt repented of the we 
which he had taken, and whic 
he had now rendered. irrevocable. 
His conscience was ill at ease, al- 
though he had taken the course 
that reason told him was right. 
“Perhaps she has not returned,” 
hope whispered to him—*“ perhaps 
I may yet find the note unopened 
on the table.” What he might be 
inclined to do in such a case he 
dared not confess to himself. But 
then there was, in any case, that 
other letter at the hotel which it 
was probably too late to recall. 

He reached Antonia’s lodgings 
at last, and, with a sick and heavy 
heart, knocked at the door, and soon 
heard a quick light step hasten to 
open to him. He grew faint, and 


the walls seemed to swim round 
him. Then he was conscious of a 
soft warm hand holding his own, 
and of a gentle arm supporting 
him to a seat, on which he fainted 
away. The struggle through which 


he had passed had, like physical 
pain when too great to be borne, 
found relief at last in temporary 
death. When he came to himself, 
Antonia was kneeling by his side, 
and bathing his temples with her 
handkerchief. 

As soon as he had passed through 
the agony caused by a return to 
life and memory, he looked into 
her eyes; but he read in them 
nothing more than solicitude for 
himself. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed. 
“But do not meve—lie still—I 
will open the window and let in 
the air. There—are you not bet- 
ter?” She spoke anxiously, and 
looked alarmed, but there was 
nothing farther to be learned from 
her manner. 

“T am all right again now,” said 
Maurice, sitting up. “It was only 
a fainting fit. I wonder what 
could have made nie so absurd. I 
am certainly not used to that sort 
of thing.” 

“But are you quite well again? 
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Well, sit there quietly, and let me 
give you some wine.” 

“T think that will be the best 
medicine for me,” he said, attempt- 
ing to smile. 

She brought him the wine, and 
he drank a glass of it. Then 
drawing her towards him, and 
taking her hand, he said, nerving 
himself as well as he could for the 
purpose of the interview, but speak- 
ing calmly— 

“You have read my note, An- 
tonia?” he said. 

“ What note?” she asked. 

“The note I left here to-day.” 

“T received none.” 

“ Maurice glanced quickly towards 
the table. It was not there. A 
desperate feeling of hope rose with- 
in him. 

“T left a note in pencil upon 
your table when I called this morn- 
ing, asking you to be at home in 
the evening.” 

“Ah! I wondered that I had 
not heard from i, Perhaps it 
is there now.” She went to the 
table and looked all about it, but in 
vain, and then returned to his side. 

“he note seems to have pre- 
pared a surprise for me, it seems,” 
she said, “for it is certainly gone.” 

“Look once more, Antonia—look 
round the room.” He could not 
help “speaking excitedly and as 
though much depended on the 
result. 

“Why, how anxious you are 
about it!” she said, laughing. 
“Cannot you tell me yourself what 
it says? No, it is nowhere.” She 
came back to him again, 

The interview had now become 
more difficult than ever. How 
could he possibly enter upon it? 
But he meant to go through with 
it nevertheless, and he sat in 
silence. Antonia — he was 
still faint, and made him rest his 
head upon her shoulder. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
“T have it! I took up a slip of 
paper, just folded up, which I saw 
on the table. There was no direc- 
tion, was there?” 
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“y 
Well 2” 

** Well, it was dark when I came 
in, and I suppose I mistook it for 
some memoranda of my own that 
I thought were on the table, and 
used it to light the lamp.” She 
felt. in her pocket. “See, here is 
the piece of paper for which I mis- 
took it. It was very careless of 
me, but you know how untidy I 
am,” she said, smiling; “and it 
serves you right for writing to me 
on such shabby scraps of paper.” 

Was, then, some unseen o_— 
fighting on their behalf? Surely 
there was more than mere chance 
in this; it was at once an omen 
and a move in his favour. What 
could he do but yield, and _sur- 
render for the present his own 
will, which had been rendered so 
powerless? After all, a hundred 
accidents might happen. It would 
be mad and cruel to throw away 
the uncertainties in his favour that 
the future might have in store. If 
he broke with Antonia now, and 


I. directed it in pencil. 


if anything happened afterwards 
to break off his engagement with 
Grace, he would have made himself 
and the former miserable for no- 


thing. He would subdue his own 
will, but he could not be expected 
to counteract the aid of circum- 
stances. So he drew her still 
closer to him, and talked of any- 
thing but of that which he had 
come to say. 

The next morning he inquired 
again at the Hotel de Pologne, but 
without result, The next day 
passed in like manner, and the 
next, until Maurice began to feel 
half anxious, half relieved. Mean- 
while he s@w Antonia as usual, and 
still the friendly powers seemed 
fighting for him. He did not, 
however, withdraw the letter, hav- 
ing made up his mind to do no- 
thing, but to be guided by circum- 
stances, At last so long a time 
passed that he thought of writing 
to Paris to make inquiries. On 
going to the hotel, however, he 
was told that a letter had been 
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received from the landlord of the 
Hotel at Erfurt announcin 
the arrival of a young Engli 
lady. The name, however, as it 
was written, was, not necessarily 
Owen. Still, this made him deter- 
mine to wait a day longer. The 
next morning he was informed 
that a Miss Owen had arrived the 
evening before, but unaccompanied, 
She had, however, asked for let- 
ters, and had taken possession of 
that which Maurice had left. He 
immediately sent up his card, and 
in a few minutes found himself in 
the presence of Grace herself. 

She was very pale and worn, and 
looked very ill. But her fair, calm 
beauty was of that order that can- 
not be destroyed, scarcely even by 
old age itself; for it depended 
upon faultless features, a faultless 
figure, the grace which springs 
from refinement, and the expres- 
sion which comes only from good- 
ness and purity. She was rather 
tall, and, in the. stateliness and 
dignity of her sorrow, looked like 
an empress dethroned. She. was 
the beautiful Grace Owen still. 

She held out her hand when 
she saw Maurice. He took it in 
both his own, and kissed it. When 
he looked into her face he saw that 
she was weeping. He led her to 
a seat, and sat down beside her, 
with her hand in his. 

For some time it was impossible 
that either should speak. What 
was lying at the heart of each was 
far too deep to find expression, 

“Dearest Grace,” said Maurice 
at last, “what would I not have 
done to have been with you during 
that long journey!—I cannot bear 
to think of your having been all 


alone.” 

“My poor father!” she sobbed. 
Then, after the manner of strong 
natures, when, after all the agon 
of compulsory self-support in soli- 
tude, they at last meet with a heart 
on which to lean securely, she gave 
way in proportion to the strength 
of her courage. 


Her father, it appeared, had 
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died suddenly at Erfurt of disease 
of the- heart. She had remained 
there till after he was buried, and 
had then come on to Dresden. It 
was the only course left open to 
her. Maurice remained with ber 
nearly the whole of the day, but 
left her in the evening, promising 
to return on the morrow. Both 
needed to be alone after their 
meeting. She had not made any 
allusion to his letter to her . fa- 
ther, but be knew that she trusted 
him as much as he trusted her. If 
he himself alone were concerned, 
he would honestly have tried to 
thrast the image of Antonia from 
his heart, and endeavoured to live 
down his love; but then he was 
not concerned alone. 

Work came to be rather at a 
standstill. While he had. been 
happy in Antonia’s friendship, 
Maurice had always painted in 
solitude. Now, however, since his 
mind had lost its ease, he could 
not work when alone; and when 
he did exert himself, it was in a 
feverish and nervous fashion. An- 
tonia herself had become alarmed 
about him since his fainting fit. 
His restlessness, his loss of appetite, 
his worn and wearied expression, 
his fits of silence—all told either 
of an over-worked brain or some 
great anxiety. The latter, she 
thought, was impossible. Would 
he not have confided in her? But 
the former seemed probable in the 
extreme, and she did all she could 
to induce him to. take some rest. 
Tibald also noticed his’ state, and 
told him, in his plain-spoken way, 
that he was becoming a worse 
painter even than he was when he 
first came to Dresden. But Maurice 
persisted in declaring that nothing 
ailed him, and resented anything 
like blame being thrown upon his 
work, which was in itself a strange 
symptom in him, who had always 
been used to court the freest criti- 
cism; and though Antonia might 
easily have persuaded him to leave 
Dresden for a time, he ¢ould not 
do so on account of Grace. She 
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proposed to him many tours and 
excursions of which he had often 
talked with interest, reminding him. 
how efficacious her advice had 
proved on a former occasion, but 
all. to no purpose. To all: about 
him he seemed to be in the first 
stage of a nervous illness produced) 
by over-application to work, «and 
many were already shaking their: 
heads over the fate of the young 
artist, whose career had begun so 
brilliantly, only to end so soon. 
Antonia devoted herself to him as 
far as was possible, and did all 
she could think of to divert his 
thoughts. 

When he was with Grace, how- 
ever, his nervousness gave way toa 
strange, dull calmness. There was 
no want of attention to her, and no 
apparent loss of affection, but he 
acted towards her with a careful 
and minute attention to details 
rather than with the eager zeal 
of a lover, which sometimes over- 
reaches its mark, Grace, however, 
trusted him implicitly, and, in fact, 
she could have found no real cause 
for complaint. If she perceived any 
change in him, she laid it, to the 
effect of the two years’ absence, 
and, when she saw that: those two 
years seemed to have rendered him 
grave and worn, she had sufficient 
womanly vanity not to be doubtful 
as to the cause, and sufficient wo- 
manly cruelty not to be very sorry. 

Then came long discussions as to 
plans. Of course no immediate 
marriage was possible, but still 
their marriage ought to take place 
as soon as they could possibly af- 
ford it—as-soon as Maurice should 
have received the first instalment 
of the pay for the public work on 
which he was engaged. Thus they’ 
would be, obliged to wait some 
months. Meanwhile Grace went 
to live in ‘a boarding-house, and 
was to spend: her time in studyin 
music professionally, for it w 
be nec for the wife as well as 
the husband to work for their living 
for a long time to come, 

Grace’s musical ambition, how- 
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ever, was notalofty one. She had 
a pure, light soprano voice of good 
quality, though with little power, 
which might, as she ssed talent 
and musical instinct, enable 
her to become a good performer 
where there was not much space 
to be filled. Thus, with her skill 
as a pianist, which was already 
above the amateur standard, she 
would, in time, be able to take en- 
gagements as a teacher of music 
and as a concert singer, She was 
not well fitted for the stage by na- 
ture, even if her character, the as- 
sociations of her life, and her own 
inclinations, had given her the least 
‘tendency in that direction, as was 
far from being the case. 

With her present views, there- 
fore, she became a pupil of the 
same eminent musician by whom 
Antonia had been trained. The 
latter had now become a most ac- 
complished singer, and great things 
were expected of her on the lyric 
stage. She carefully avoided taking 


public engagements until she should 


make her regular début, and her voice 
was known to those beyond her own 
very small circle only as the leading 
soprano in the choir of the Court 
Church. This engagement was of 
very great service to her, as she re- 
ceived by that means that thorough - 
ness and precision of knowledge 
which a practical acquaintance with 
the best ecclesiastical music alone 
can afford. 

Miss Owen and Mademoiselle 
Salvi did not become more than 
the merest and most distant of ac- 
quaintances. Grace lived the most 
retired of lives, and her only op- 
portunity of meeting Antonia was 
when they met by chance at the 
house of the Professor. She did 
noteven hear Antonia’s voice more 
than once or twice, for Grace was a 
good Protestant, and did not feel 
-_— at her ease in attending Ca- 

ic services when she ought to 
be “ree ~ in her own. She 
was a: little and proud also 
among people ‘she did not know, 
and was unable to fall at once into 
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the ways-of the artist-world. When 
she did oe to meet Antonia, the 
manner of the latter, made up as it 
was of extreme self-possession and 
impulsiveness, with no pretence at 
concealment of whatever thought or 
feeling was uppermost, rather of- 
fended her ideas of good taste and 
good breeding; while Antonia, on 
the other hand, while she admired 
the fair, calm beauty of Grace, and 
even felt, as women will, an undue 
consciousness of her own social infe- 
riority, thought her cold and proud, 
and had, moreover, no great re- 
spect for her as an artist. An- 
tonia, too, led a very retired life, 
and knew, and wished to know, 
no one intimately but Edward 
Maurice. 

The latter became by degrees to 
a certain extent used to the situa- 
tion. He did not conceal from 
Grace the fact of his acquaintance 
with Antonia,’ nor from Antonia 
that of his intimacy with Grace. 
Circumstances seemed to have 
shown him a mode of settlin 
matters by which he alone woul 
be the sufferer. It was not to be 
supposed that Antonia would re- 
main in Dresden long after her 
début, She was already in treaty 
with the Director of the opera at 
Vienna, and, if her first appearance 
at Dresden succeeded, she was 
pretty sure of being regularly en- 
gaged by him: Once embarked on 
the open voyage to fame, it was not 
likely that she and Maurice would 
see much of each other for some 
time, and the blow, when it fell, 
would be rendered slight, and, 
perhaps, altogether harmless, Art 
must at last, in a nature like hers, 
he thought, supply the place of 
love. Oo man or woman with 
brains can depend upon a mere 
simple passion for all interest in 
life. It was only the sudden and 
immediate blow that was to be 
avoided, and, after all, he should 
unish himself more than her. So 
e tried to reason himself out of 
his difficulty : but he knew neither 
his own heart nor hers. 
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 Rdward,” said Grace one morn- 
ing, “I want your advice. You 
know that the opera begins in a 
day or two. Well, I had a call to- 
day from Signor ” 

“What! does he want to engage 

ou?” 

“ His offer was not a very com- 
plimentary one. It ‘seems that it 
depends upon circumstances whe- 
ther they open with ‘Lucrezia’ or 
with ‘Norma.’ If with ‘ Lucrezia,’ 
it seems everything will go smooth- 
ly, but if not, they will want an 
Adalgisa.” 

“ Haven't they got Louise Schén- 
ing?” 

“Tt seems she is‘ very ill.” 

“Then what is it they want you 
to do?” 

“To learn the part of Adalgisa 
on the chance. The Director went 
in great distress to the Herr Pro- 
fessor, and he sent him on to me.” 

“ Well, it seems to me a cool re- 
quest. I should refuse.” 


“Well, I don’t know. The Pro-- 


fessor sent me a note advising me 
to accept, and making it rather a 
personal matter, and I musn’t dis- 
oblige him. To tell you the truth, 
I rather want to see what I can 
do.” 

“But you may not be wanted, 
after all.” 

“That, perhaps, is what tempts 
me.” 

“Let me see the note.” 


“My pear Purw,—The Herr Di- 
rector of the theatre, Signor ——, 
has called on me in great anxiety. 
He will himself explain the cause. 
I should strongly advise you to ac- 
cept his offer, as I think you will 
find it a useful introduction to him, 
and if he finds you willing to oblige 
him, he will be able to do a great 
deal for you. Besides, it will be a 
good thing for you now to learn 
some music with a view to public 
performance, as you tell me that 
you must enter on your profession 


as. soon 4s possible. If you in- 
tended yourself regularly for the 
stage, I should have advised you to 
decline the offer. But, as this is 
not so, you will, should you have 
to appear at all, find it a great ad- 
vantage hereafter to have appeared 
in a theatre. I have also, 1 admit, 
selfish motives in urging my ad- 
vice. You know how important it 
is that the Norma should be well 
supported in the duet, and as you 
also know that the Norma of the 
occasion is my own pupil, you can 
understand how exceedingly vexed 
I should be if anything went wrong. 
It might be fatal to her to fail at 
her t. Now, as you are at pre- 
sent the only one among my pupils 
whom I can thoroughly trust, you 
will confer a great kindness on me, 
as well as a benefit on pe 7 
consenting. If you wish, I will 
talk to you about it, and I will 
take care myself that the engage- 
ment shall be profitable to you in 
every sense, 

“T think I should advise you to 
take a name for the occasion. 

“Hoping, my dear pupil, that 
you will accept Signor ’s 
offer, for the sake of all of us, I 


am, your most sincere friend. 
jp aes ” 


Maurice bit his lip. “I don’t 
much like it,” he said, The chance 
of Antonia and Grace singing to- 
gether in ‘Norma’ was by no-means 
pleasant to him. “But I suppose 

ou must accept after that letter.” 
his meant—‘“ But Antonia) must 
run no risk of failure.” 

“ No—I don’t see how I can help 
it.” F : 

“ The Professor is complimentary 
to you after all. But are you as cer- 
tain of yourself as he is of you?” 

“T. confess I am afraid. But I 
will go and see him, however.” . 

She went out immediately, and 
Maurice, having seen her to the 
Professor’s door, called on. Antonia. 
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He found her in good spirits, but 
not, as usual, at the piano. She 
was writing a letter. 

“Why, what is this, Antonia?” 
he said. “I donot think I ever saw 
you letter-writing before.” 

“It is to my uncle at Leipzig. 
He must be here to see me come 
out.” 

“So it seems there is some doubt 
of their opening with ‘ Lucrezia’?” 

“Ts it not annoying?” 

“But what is the difficulty ? ” 

“Tt all depends upon whether 
la Waldmann—the contralto, you 
know—comes from Berlin in time. 
She is very uncertain, they say, and 
is always playing tricks.” 

“T shall be very sorry if 
have to make your début in ‘ 
ma,’” 

“So shall I. I detest the opera,” 

“We must hope that la Wald- 
mann will be good, then. But it 
seems there has been a misfortune 
about ‘Norma ’—Louise Schéning is 
very ill.” 

“My God! Why, there is no 
one else with whom I could sing. 
Who is there? Surely they are not 
going to put in the Varini? She 
would make me ridiculous,” 

“ You will be surprised—they are 
negotiating with Miss Owen.” 

“What! Why, she has never 
sung on the stage. Varini would 
be better.” 

Maurice smiled. “Why, you 
talk like a prima donna of twenty 
years’ standing.” 

She laughed also. “I am differ- 
ent from Mademoiselle Owen,” she 
said. ‘I shall be nervous, of course, 
but nervousness like mine rather 
helps one. But suppose she broke 
down—or forgot her part—or— 
there might be a hundred accidents 
with her.” 

“JT think not,” said Maurice, 
gravely. There had been a bitter- 
ness in Antonia’s tone in speaking 
of Grace which he did not like. 

“And she is so cold and so 
proud,” Antonia went on—‘“ she 
will chill me, and not try to help 
me at all. Poor Louise! She had 


ou 
or- 
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no ideas in her head, that is true; 
but then ideas are not wanted in 
the part, and she was so warm- 
hearted and so set upon my _ suc- 
ceeding.” 

“Miss Owen will do her best for 
you, I am sure,” said Maurice. 

“The fact is, I don’t like Miss 
Owen.” She looked at Maurice, 
and saw that he was vexed. “Qh, 
forgive me,” she said. “I always 
forget she is a countrywoman and 
friend of yours, Perhaps that is 
why I don’t like her,” she added, 
laughing, “so you ought not to be 
angry.” 

“I shall never be angry with 
you, Antonia,” 

“Well—why not? Well, then, 
I suppose I must do what I can 
with my sister-débutante. But does 
she know the music at all? We 
must practise together, and there is 
not much time now.” 

Chance seemed to have deserted 
Edward Maurice at last. He had, 
strange to say, forgotten how the 
engagement of Grace would bring 
her and Antonia together for some 
days. But it could not be helped 
now. 

“T will go to the Professor at 
once,” said Antonia, “ Perhaps I 
may find the new Adalgisa there, 
and we can arrange matters to- 
gether. Oh, how I hope that la 
Waldmann will come! Do you 
know any one who knows her?” 

“No one who would have the 
least influence over her movements, 
They say that those depend entirely 
upon her poodle,” 

“Well, I must trust in fortune 
and the poodle, then. For I cer- 
tainly don’t trust in Mademoiselle 
Owen, although she is your friend. 
Come—will you walk with me?” 

“T will see you to the door, and 
will then leave you to settle by 
yourselves,” 

On leaving Antonia at the Pro- 
fessor's door, he found another sur- 
prise. The day seemed crowded 
with them. ut, this time, the 
surprise was pleasant, He met his 
friend Frank Lawson. 
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“Why, Frank, what in the name 
of all that is wonderful brings you 
to Dresden? I am delighted to see 
you, though.” 

“So we meet at last! After how 
long?” 

Nearly three years, I should 
say. But I should. have known 
you anywhere, But what brings 
you?” 

“ Fnnui, I have given up my 
idea of staying for ever in Rome 
and have taken to vagabondage. I 
have been at Venice and Vienna 
and Munich, Of course, therefore, 
I could not help coming on here to 
see what you are doing. But I for- 
get. Am I to congratulate you? 
Ought I to ask after Mademoiselle 
Owen or Madame Maurice?” 

“Grace is still Miss Owen.” 

“You seem to take matters very 
slowly, But, then, I suppose, you 
have become more than half Ger- 
man by this time?” 

Maurice told him of the death 
of Grace’s father, and her present 
plans, “And now you must come 
and dine with me,” he said. “ How 
strange it seems to find you in 
Dresden! Have you been here 
long?” 

“Two hours. 
de Pologne.” 

“Well, I suppose you are not off 
ina hurry? Any way I can put 
you up at my place.” 

“Why, we shall have Newman 
Street again, @ la mode allémande. 
By all means, No, I am not off 
fora day or two. Do you know, I 
am intrusted with a mission of pub- 
lic importance ?” 

“T should not have guessed it, 
certainly,” 

“Well, it is a long story. When 
I was in Florence I got to know, 
rather intimately, the director of 
the opera at Vienna—he was in the 
same hotel, and was a very good 
fellow. I called on him when I 
went to Vienna the other day, and 
told him I was bound for Dresden, 
so he asked me to go to the theatre 
on the first opera night and notice 
@ certain singer whose name is un- 


I am at the Hotel 
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known to fame—lI have it, written 
down, but I think it is Salvi-—and 
see whether she was a success as 
far as applause went, and all that 
sort of thing. He said. he didn’t 
want any of my criticism—compli- 
mentary, was it not?—but only 
facts, and asked me to send_ the 
latter to him at once.” 

Here was another chance in 
Maurice’s favour, It would be 
strange if he could not. get, his 
friend to send a good account. of 
Antonia to Vienna. ‘She will 
do,” he said. “Do you remember 
some far back letters of mine in 
which I weaved, as you said, a ro- 
mance out of nothing?” 

“What? the invisible nightin- 
gale?” 

“Yes, That is Mademoiselle 
Salvi. If I am not mistaken she 


will turn out the greatest singer in 
Europe.” 

“ By Jove! then it was a romance 
you still keep up the 


after all. Do 
uaintance ? 

‘I know her very well—inti- 
mately, in fact. I must introduce 

ou,” ; 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“ After dinner we will go and see 
Grace. She often talks of you.” 

“T am glad she has not quite 
forgotten me. It has always been 
rather on my conscience that I 
couldn’t manage to see them to 
Dresden, and, now you have told 
me the story of their journey, I am 
grieved indeed. However, I sup- 
pose she understood the reason.” 

“T took care that she should.” 

“How very oddly things come 
about! Who would ever have 
thought, less than a year ago, that 
I, Frank Lawson, who was never 
going to leave Italy again, should 
ever hear the rich Miss Owen, liv- 
ing luxuriously in London, sing 
a second-rate part in a Dresden 
theatre?” 

“Or that I, the hard-up Edward 
Maurice, should become richer than 
Richard Owen himself? But come, 
I am getting hungry.” 

The first opera night at the the- 
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atre now began to draw very near 
indeed. It was tolerably certain 
that the season would open with 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Antonia as 
Lucrezia, and a certain celebrated 
contralto from the opera at Berlin 
as Maffeo Orsini, and it was so an- 
nounced officially. But the con- 
tralto, being extremely popular, was 
correspondingly capricious, and the 
manager kept ‘Norma,’ in which 
there is no contralto part, as a re- 
serve in case of disappointment. 
Grace, --y- + very little expect- 
ing to be called upon, studied her 
= energetically, and was zealously 
elped both by the Professor «nd by 
Antonia, who was too anxious about 
herself not to take all the pains she 
could with Grace. It is to be 
feared, however, that poor Grace 
did not find her hours of practice 
and rehearsal very pleasant. She 
could not overcome her shyness 
under such unwonted circumstan- 
ces, and Antonia’s almost violent 
energy and impatient quickness, 
which made no allowance for the 
slowness of others, rather frightened 
her. Antonia was a woman who 
could never much like or be liked 
by other women; and, without 
knowing why, had taken a parti- 
cular dislike to Grace Owen—a 
dislike which she was hardly at the 
pains to hide. There was certainly 
no room for Maurice’s fear that 
there would be confidences between 
the two. 

At last good news arrived— 
Mademoiselle Waldmann, the great 
contralto, was actually in the town. 
Grace gave yi 4 her practice with 
intense relief, Edward Maurice was 
delighted, Antonia full of joy. “ Lu- 
crezia Borgia’ was put at once into 
rehearsal. 

Now Signor and Signora Salvi 
returned at last from Leipzig, and 
embraced their niece with genuine 

ride and affection, although they 
ad neglected ‘her for so many 
months. That wastheirway. They 
were quite unchanged—they came 
to Dresden without any luggage 
except a placid smile and half a 
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cigar. They were glad to see Mau- 
rice, but the violinist evidently 
considered that the good prospects 
of his niece were entirely owing to 
himself. 

At length the last rehearsal was 
over, and on the ma next day 
Antonia was to make her first ap- 
pearance on the stage. It was 
arranged that she was to be left 
entirely to herself, and was to see 
no one, not even Maurice him- 
self, during the whole day—she 
herself desired this—and was to 
be taken to the house in the 
evening by her aunt. Maurice, 
Lawson, Grace, and an English 
lady of their acquaintance, were to 
occupy a box together, the two 
former arranging to meet the two 
ladies at the theatre itself. 

There were at least two persons 
in Dresden who slept badly that 
night. The sleeplessness of An- 
tonia was caused by natural and 
healthy excitement, but that of 
Maurice by a deeper cause. To- 
morrow night must, in all proba- 
bility, separate him from Antonia 
for ever. 

Was it even now too late to break 
with Grace? Was it even now too 
late to save her from the fate of 
marrying one who loved her not— 
himself from treachery to nature, 
to the woman to whom he owed 
everything, whom he loved? Was 
it even now too late to confer hap- 
piness upon at least two persons 
out of three—to save three from 
misery? With these questions, in 
one form or another, his brain was 
racked all night, and ever with the 
same answer, It is too late! 

But morning came at last. Grace 
went to spend the day with Mrs. 
Ford. Antonia shut herself up in 
her room, would not see or speak 
to any one, and even tdok her 
meals in solitude. Signor Salvi 
smoked up and down the Terrace 
nearly all day. The Signora ate, 
drank, slept, and smiled. The Pro- 
fessor taught even his most inter- 
esting pupils in rather an absent 
manner, and took much snuff. 
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Mademoiselle Waldmann held a 
kind of levee all day at the Hétel 
de Pologne. Maurice went to his 
studio, and Lawson accompaniéd 
him, but no work was done there. 
After dinner they smoked a cigar 
and went to the theatre. 

On entering, the house was full 
—their own box alone was empty. 
Neither Mrs. Ford nor Grace were 
there, though it was late. But the 
following printed notice was lying 
on the ledge :— 
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“Tn consequence of the sudden, 
tho 
of 


h not serious, indisposition 
ademoiselle Waldmana, Bae pend 
Bellini’s opera of ‘Norma’ be 
performed this evening instead of 
that which was announced. 


“ Pollio, Herr ScHWARZ, 
Oroveso, Herr BAvER. 
Flavio, Big. Lure. 
Clotilda, Mde. HEeGe., 
Adalgisa, . Mdlle. Grazta, 

and 


Norma, Malle. Savi.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lawson made a grimace and 
shrugged his shoulders. Maurice 
frowned, folded his arms, and 
leaned resolutely forward. He 
thought of the story of the opera 
he was going to hear, ‘and felt as 
though Fate were amusing itself at 
his expense, even if he had nothing 
really to fear. 

The overture was soon over, and 
the curtain rose upon the not very 
magnificent scenery which repre- 
sented the sacred ve. Then 
came the chorus of Druids, which 
every one who ever heard a barrel 
organ knows. It was well done, 
and the voice of Herr Bauer told 
well; but the audience was cold— 
the inevitable result of a change of 
programme—and they missed their 
favourite, the Waldmann, who could 
not contrive to lose her popularity 
in spite of the contemptuous and 
capricious behaviour towards her 
admirers for which she was noto- 
rious. The familiar notes, there- 
fore, called forth but little applause. 
The long scena between the two 
tenors which followed the chorus, 
in which the feeble-minded pro- 
consul tells his friend the story of 
his love for Adalgisa and his faith- 
lessness to Norma, was worse re- 
ceived still, for Herr Schwarz was 
deservedly no favourite. When the 
scena ended, the irritation of the 
house was so obviously on the in- 
crease, that Maurice threw himself 
back in a state of despair, and Law- 


son was already making up his 
mind that he should have to send 
to Vienna the fatal word, “ Fiasco.” 
Then the march sounded, and the 
chief priest, the Druids, and the 
warriors entered upon the stage in 
procession, and heralded in chorus 
the approach of Norma herself, / 

Antonia Salvi came forward at 
last, slowly, calmly, serenely. Her 
loose robes suited well. the dignity 
of her carriage, and she looked 
every inch the inspired priestess. 
But she was not the traditional 
Norma, nevertheless — there was 
something wild and. incomplete 
about her. All the musical part of 
Dresden had been anxious to hear 
her for months, and had made up 
its mind to welcome her enthusi- 
astically ; but the temper of the 
house had become so bitterly cold, 
that, though there was a slight at- 
tempt to applaud her entrance— 
an attempt which she barely ac- 
knowleged by the slightest of 
bows—she proceeded to the altar 
in silence. 

For some instants she stood mo- 
tionless, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, Then raising them, and 
stretching aloft the golden sickle, 
she began to sing. 

That magnificent voice! »* The 
coldness thawed in ‘a moment be- 
fore its divine secret—the secret of 
finding the. straight road, in spite 
of every barrier of circumstance, to 
the very inmost heart of every man 
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at once. Intellect has it not—cul- 
ture cannot produce it: it is the 
golden harp, which is bestowed by 
the hand of nature alone. In less 
than a minute every one in the 
house was in sympathy with the 
singer, and not only with her, but 
with each other also. From the 
moment that she opened her lips 
there was no doubt of her success. 
Maurice leaned back with a sigh of 
relief, Lawsou leaned forward with 
an expression of interest. 

It was, perhaps, not altogether 
unfortunate that ‘Antonia’ had to 
make her first appearance in an 
opera like ‘Norma.’ If the music 
had belonged to a higher class, the 
critical German audience would 
very likely have found her interpre- 
tation different from some special 
standard, and so, after the first 
enthusiasm, have taken to fault- 
finding, out of pure revenge for 
having been carried away; but as 
it was, there was nothing to dis- 
tract attention from the singer her- 
self, so that, without having to give 
up a single prejudice, every one 
present was able, with a good cri- 
tical conscience, to yield himself to 
her sway. 

“ Casta Diva”—or rather An- 
tonia’s execution, which was fault- 
less—was applauded —— 
and she retired from the stage 
laden with bouquets. It was al- 
ready a success of enthusiasm. 

Then Grace Owen entered. But 
she was painfully nervous; and the 
more so as she had been so unex- 
pectedly called upon to take the 

art, at the last moment, after she 
fad been led to consider herself 
safe, so that the few bars which she 
had to sing by herself were scarcely 
audible. Had she appeared before 
Antonia’s entrance, she would pro- 
bably have been greeted with some- 
thing worse that silence; but the 
prima ‘denna had put the house 
into a good humor, and the youth 
and beauty of Grace gained her 
even a little applause. This en- 


couraged her; and in her duet 
with the unpopular tenor, she ac- 
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quitted herself better, though her 
heart did not cease to tremble, 
Maurice tried to catch her eye, but 
she was in that state known to all 
who appear before an audience for 
the first time, whether as actors or 
orators—she saw nothing whatever, 
and heard no sound but that of her 
own voice—the most fearful sound 
for a nervous person to. hear. 

The comparative failure of the 
duet made Antonia’s return to the 
stage the more welcome. This time 
her appearance was warmly cheered, 
and now came the first duet be-. 
tween herself and Grace. 

The latter was more nervous now 
than ever. She felt. more than half 
inclined to follow the example of 
the Waldmann, and cry off at the 
last moment, reckless of conse- 
quences. But the first words of 
Antonia’s recitative— 


“ T’inoltra, O giovinetta! 
Tinoltra—e perche tremi? ” 


“ Approach, O maiden; why dost 
thou tremble?” were uttered in- 
tentionally in a tone so kind and 
full of encouragement, that she 
looked up, and felt drawn to An- 
tonia as she had never felt before. 
The fascination of triumphant Art 
was now pervading every spot where 
Antonia stood, Grace herself felt 
it, and, forgetting the audience, be- 
came conscious only that she was 
about to sing with Antonia. With 
such support how could she fear? 
Then she even let her eyes leave 
the stage, and saw her friends. So 
she took courage, and did her best 
—and her best was very fair indeed. 
Then came the trio, which ends 
the first act, and then—for there 
was scope for a display of passion 
in it— Antonia let herself out, 
and sang and acted with her whole 
power. Dresden had never heard 
anything like it before, and the 
most gentle of composers would 
have been astonished to find so 
much in his own music, Her 
her contempt, were almost terrible. 
When she concluded, all was 
silent for an instant—and then 
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burst forth a storm of applause 
such as had not been heard in the 
house within living memory. An- 
tonia was recalled over and ‘over 
again to be applauded. It was no 
longer only @ great success—it was 
a triumph. 

Maurice and Lawson hastened, 
when the curtain fell, to the room 
where the performers were waiting 
between the acts. Antonia and 
Grace were both there. Maurice 
hastily pressed the hand of the 
former, reflecting in his own face 
all the joy, the triumph, the love, 
that shone in hers. He forgot for 
the time, the existence of the whole 
world save that of Antonia and 
of himself. On recollecting him- 
self he went to the side of Grace, 
leaving Lawson talking to Antonia. 
The two latter spoke in Italian. 

“What a triumph, Mademoi- 
selle!” said Lawson. “You have 
gained the first of your ten thou- 
sand. It will be my greatest boast 
all my life that I assisted at the 
first appearance of the divine An- 
tonia Salvi.” 

“Ah, it is clear that. you have 
lived in Italy,” she said, laughing. 
“That is the way we Italians talk, 
but we do not always mean what 
we say.” , 

“You will soon find, I hope, that 
my admiration is sincere, Honestly, 
I cannot say too much,” 

“Signor, I am proud to have 
rom approval. I wish I could 


ave asked for it in some better 
part.” 

“You prevented my thinking of 
the part, Mademoiselle.” 


“You are a great friend of Signor 
Maurice, are you not?” 

“Most intimate. We lived to- 
gether for some years before he 
came to Dresden.” 

“So Ihave heard. He has often 
spoken of you. Do you know Ma- 
demoiselle Owen, also?” 

“Very well, and like ber better 
than I know her. She didn’t do 
so badly to-night. I was afraid 
she woud be more nervous.” 

"No; she did very well indeed, 
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and she is a beautiful girl, She 
would look a better Norma than 
any of us, I think—I am quite 
jealous of being eclipsed by Adal- 
gisa—that is against all rule,” she 
added, with a laugh. 

“You are doing yourself the 
grossest injustice, Mademoiselle— 
you are eclipsed by none. But 


you are right in one thing—she is 


very beautiful.” 

“T believe she is very amiable 
ome but I have not seen much of 

er.” 

“She is very amiable.” 

“She and Signor Maurice are very 
old acquaintances, it seems.” 

“They did not know each other 
very ne their engagement, 
but that been rather a long one 
—more than three years. However, 
I suppose we shall soon be asked to 
the wedding now.” 

Antonia’s face was one that by 
its changes of expression betrayed 
the slightest and most transient 
emotion; but now, the smile. did 
not even leave her lips—she did 
not show by the quivering of a 
nerve that the life of her life was 


destroyed. 
“T suppose so,” she answer 
calmly. She looked at Grace an 


Maurice, who were speaking to- 
gether, and read in the honest grey 
eyes of the former full confirmation 
of Lawson’s words. 

“Their story was quite p wang B 
continued Lawson. He then told 
her the history of their engage- 
ment, 

Maurice came "p just as he fin- 
ished. “Come, Frank,” he said, 
“ we must get back to our box unless 
we want to miss Mademoiselle 
Salvi’s next scene. Antonia,” he 
whispered to her, “I shall see you 

in this evening.” 

She bent her head, but did not 
answer, and he and Lawson went 
back to their places in the theatre, 

The curtain rose again for the 
second act, on the scene where 
Norma is about to murder her 
sleeping children, There was a 
settled, hard energy about her de- 
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livery of the passage which was 
almost unpleasant—her voice seem- 
ed, in its over-intensity, to have 
lost. half its music, and there was 
apparent effort. In reality she 
sang mechanically, and as if asleep. 

ill, however, the peculiarity of 
her style was not inappropriate to 
the situation. 

When, however, Grace entered, 
no longer nervous, but filled with 
courage drawn from the approving 
words of Maurice, to join her in 
the great duet, the hard dream 
passed away. The strange similari- 
ty of her own position to that of the 
deserted priestess came with a cold, 
piercing rush of reality into her 
soul. All her vehement nature, 
like a dying flame, flared up in an 
unnatural glow. There, not on the 
stage, but in: the box before her, 
was the faithless foreigner who had 
amused himself with her and de- 
ceived her—her, who now recog- 
nised herself and her genius, who 
was conscious at last of her own 
greatness,—conscious, although her 
consciousness of it meant not pride, 
but despair—and there, emiling 
beside her, she stood who had real- 
ly held his heart—a true <Adalgisa, 
pretty and tame and weak—fit con- 
sort for such a lover, She scorned 
them both. Now the world should 
know her, and Maurice should know 
her too, even as she knew herself. 
In a whirl of emotions, strained to 
their utmost and uniting in a single 
turning-point in her bursting heart 
—in a storm of love, hate, jealousy, 
and despair—she hurried through 
the few bars of recitative, and then, 
with an almost superhuman effort, 
she threw all that storm, all her- 

into the air. Rapidly, ener- 
getically, recklessly —almest des- 
perately, she poured fourth the 
notes with the whole power of her 
voice in a style of which the com- 

r had certainly never dreamed. 
Grace found it impossible to fol- 
low her. It was no longer a duet. 


Still, the effect was grand in the 
extreme. Her voice rang out clearly 
almost like a grand burst of des- 
perate triumph—it was no longer 
a song of tender, womanly senti- 
ment, it had no reference to the 
words of the librettist, none to the 
idea of the composer—it was the 
real agony of living human nature 
rebelling against the feeble fetters 
of conventional art—a war of pas- 
sion and destiny. It was all hope- 
lessly, utterly wrong, but there was 
no help for it—the applause must 
come. And again it did come, in 
a storm of cheering and a torrent 
of flowers. In the midst of it all 
stood Antonia, deaf and blind. A 
sharp spasm came over her face— 
she placed her hand to her left side, 
and fell on the stage. 

Grace sprang to her side with a 
scream, and she was et once car- 
ried to the dressing-room. Maurice 
and Lawson followed, and found 
her lying on a sofa surrounded by 
many persons—the Director of the 
theatre, the Professor, her uncle 
and aunt—all, in short, who could 
find room. A surgeon, who had 
been among the audience, was pass- 
ing his hand over her heart... Her 
wreath of oak leaves had fallen off, 
and her long black hair floated 
down to the ground, Her hands 
were tightly clenched, and her face 
still wore an expression of pain. All 
were silent. 

Maurice fell on his knees by her 
side, and, grasping one of her 
heavy, passive hands, recklessly 
poured forth all the passionate ex- 
pression of such intense love as can 
only be inspired by such women as 
she. Grace, who,stood by, terrified 
and faint—all who stood around— 
were invisible to him; he saw onl 
her whom he loved. with, all his 
soul, 

But his words were too late. 
Antonia was dead, and. Grace 
Owen’s engagement at an end for 
ever. 
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Larerary death does ‘not of it- 
self ve literary worthlessness; 
To all writers, except the pre-emi- 
nent few, it must) come soon of 
late; and if it come not:until they 
have ceased to instruct, OF 
or Charm mankind, itis only the 
naturalend. ‘If it arrive untimely, 
there’ is —y a sufficient. cause. 
Most» commonly it isvthat | their 
writings contain something — 
or mischievous or offensive; an 
certainly premature death ‘is ‘likely 
to be the doom of those who have 
transgressed against good taste and 
good manners, notwithstanding 
that they have parts and wit; and 
that ‘their matter is still frésh and 
attractive. Such are- banished to 
remote shelves and suspected cor- 
ners of | libraries, their: dust rarely 
distarbed, the good that) is in’ them 
scarcely known. | We may not ques- 
tion the justice of such a judgment ; 
but we! must deplore:the burial of 
bright ‘thoughts «and clever ‘work 
in @ common grave with the pec- 
cant language and tropes: 

The above remarks ‘are specially 
applicable to the subject of this no- 
tice; in ‘whose case brilliant talents, 
considerable accomplishments, an 
exquisite’ sense ‘of humour,-and, 
above all, a kind and hearty dispo- 
sition, have been obseured by his dis- 
regard of propriety. Like Mercutio, 
he was a man whom God made bim- 
self to mar, They who enjoy his 
satire and his fun will pity if the 
cannot help him, and moralise wi 
Sir John, as the waters'close over 
letter after letter of his name, say- 
ing, “If sack and sugar be a faul 
God help the wicked; if to be ol 
and merry be & sin, then many’ an 
old host of our acquaintance is con- 
demned.” For it ig sad to be 
obliged to avoid a pleasant shrewd 
fellow because of his constant lapses 
from. decorum. It. would be idle 
to say that if he had not been 
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enable: him to see and ap 

meliora ; if he followed deteri- 
ora, it ‘was from inherent 

Let-us take tim as he is, and‘ say 
that while thete is much to) blame 
in him, there is also much to: admire, 


ih 


That. which: was ‘good in him we 
would rescue’ if we could ; and it is 
with a: as his better 
parts popularly known . that \we 


FE 


are now poring over his works, 


who, if ‘they not sufficient ex- 
cellence to float. their drosa, have 
yet prompted others of larger buoy- 


ancy, are’ worth inguiring about; 


to have read him attentively, 
to have copied something ‘more 
than -his beauties. Not’/only. were 
his. lordship’s humorous and. satiri- 
cal works, especially bis; ‘ Vision. of 
Judgment,’ cast in Peter's; o—_ 
but some ideas and i 
have been borrowed from - Bip pieces 
now before us: and, if we mistake 
not, these funny stories were often 


thumbed -by Thomas : I 4 
Moreover, there is yet another rea 
son for throwing Peter 4 > his 
satire was aimed at men ya 


‘a aca ing the hi 

in ing istory 
a years of cups is = 
or of any‘part’ of that 
is pretty sure to ‘come’ the 
a name,” It is as well, there- 
e, to know who and what he 


ke back in the last century, 








John Wolcot * was born at Dod- 
brooke, which is neur Kings- 
bridge in Devonshire. -’ Corn- 
wall, however, has a better claim to 
him than the county of his birth, for 
it was: in Cornwall that his talents 
reward ripened, and amid Corn- 
scenes and Cornish folk that 
‘muse of song first» brightened 
is fancy. While still a lad he was 
transferred to the care of an uncle 
who was a medical itioner of 
skill and reputation at the little 


sea Fowey. He. received the 
Sonlcning of his. education at the 
gramimar-school of Bodmin+t—about 
twelve-miles distant from Fowey— 
from the Rev. Mr. Fisher. From 
school he went to France to learn 
the language, and thence returned 
to Fowey, where ‘he was bound to 
his ind and studied medicine 
under him ‘for seven years. Al- 
though -he was not charged with 
any negléct of his proper profes- 
sion, he exhibited, during his ap- 
prenticeship, tastes and aptitudes 
which alarmed his relatives, and 
which ‘have dismayed many an 
anxious ily besides’his. The 
fine arts shared with medicine his 
young ‘attentions; drawing and 
painting delighted him; and, to 
seal him as a castaway, he scribbled 
verses. We must remember that 
he lived in an atmosphere which 
was very likely to stimulate ambi- 
tion, for the west country had been 
— forth some very pretty fel- 
ows in’ their several walks. Rey- 
nolds had reached his lofty emi- 
nence “asa painter; Boscawen had 
won high renown on the seas; and 
Pitt ‘theelder, not yet. Earl of 
Ohatham, but still electrifying Eng- 
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land as “the great commoner,” was 
the foremost man in the country. 
Boconhdc, then the seat of the 
Pitts, is but a few miles from 
Fowev, and within an easy, »walk 
from Bodmin, and no doubt ‘the 
heart of the district. was lifted up 
by  Pitt’s fame. Those, of ‘that 
neighbourhood who were conscious 
of possessing talents were not likel 
to smother them in napkins. . Wol- 
cot. ventilated. his, and dire. were 
the . forebodings « in consequence : 
but the young man’s mind was well 
ballasted; he regulated the flights 
of his fancy, and did not lose his 
hold of this work-a-day world. In 
due time he went to London, 
walked. the hospitals, and_ re- 
ceived his credentials as a general 
practitioner. About this time, how- 
ever—that is to say, in 1767, just a 
century ago—Sir William Trelaw- 
ney, whose gdodwill the young 
euius had obtained, was appointed 

vernor of Jamaica, and he took 
Wolcot with him as his physician, 
the latter having procured the ne- 
cessary diploma m a northern 
university: Soon after, Sir Wil- 
liam made his young protégé Phy- 
sician-General of the island, and 
romised him further advancement. 
ut some accident seems to have 
stayed the patron’s ability, for after 
a time so little was he able to 
choose how he would endow the 
youth—in whose versatility, by the 
way, he must have felt unbounded 
confidence—that he exorted him 
immediately to take holy orders, 
that he might present him to a rich 
living which was all he had to give. 
Peter Pindar in @ cassock is 4 
thought that does not sort. well 





_ © We perceive that it was a question debated in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ last year, 
whether the poet's name was Wolcott or Wolcot. If his own signature and the 
testimony of his nearest surviving relation can decide, there is no doubt that the 
name shouid be. spelled as in the text of this article. 

+ This grammar. which, by the aid of a small endowment, afforded the 
means of education te the town and neighbourhood, ceased to be soon ‘after the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, The last head-master, the Rev. L. J. Boor, 
was a gentleman fit to control a school of fat greater pretensions. More than one 
of his pupils have since been contributors to Maga ; and the better knowledge they 
acquired of the teachings of public schools, the more sensible they became of the 
advantages which they gained from his ability and faithful training. 
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with our ideas of promo } but 
then Jonathan Swift wore, a Cas- 
sock, so did Laurence , Sterne, so 
did Sydney Smith. Oueullus, non 
facit monachum. Woleot got into 
a cassock somehow, probably by no 
better authority than the. sic volo, 
sic jubeo of the Governor (which 
was, in those days yery potent), for, 
when he afterwards ‘sought’ -ordina- 
tion from. the, Bishop of “Lordon, 
the qualification was refused.* ; And 
now all hope of colonial advancé- 
ment was crushed by the death of 
Sir William Trelawney, and Wol- 
cot proved the wisdom of having 
learnt an ordinary profession in- 
stead of having ‘cast himself upon 
the fickle tide of literature or art, 
or of trusting to patronage. Like 
a true follower of. Democritus, he 
made light of his disappointments, 
and, commenced the practice. of 
medicine at Truro in Cormwall! He 
did not, however, cease* to devote 
some of his time to the Muses, 
which divinities, * apparently | dissa- 
tisfied with only a share, soon after 
took measures for takitig him’ wholly 
to themselves; for they :prompted 
him*to ‘some ‘satirical: performance 
which made the neighbouthood too 
hot to hold him, and from that time 
he became altogether theirs. He 
went to» London and commenced 
the.. effusion of a stream of verse 
which. flowed almost without inter- 
ruption ,for; nearly half, a_ century, 
urporting tobe the work of Peter 
indar, Esquire. 

Of his poems, satires, constitute 
by far the greatest. part, It was. by 
these that he was known; this was 
his walk in poetry. His earliest 
published pieces are addressed to 
the’ ‘Royal Academicians, “who 
underwent his criticism. in... the 
poe 1782, 1783, 1785, arid” 1786. 

is opinions, put. forward..with, un- 
measured audacity, appear to be 
the genuine impressiong.made on 
him» by the paintings; and not 
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vehicles . for venti 
dividuals, Ht at to his work 
much then 3 and taste, distin- 
gushed Reynolds and ‘Gainsborough 
rom the crowd of pretenders, and, 
spite of West's genato-senown: pro- 
nounced, ,against, that. ‘painter the 
verdict | posterity has con- 
firmed,“ Pie, as ‘they are 
styled, abound with facetia, and, 
over now and then, one of them 
is illustrated by a fable or a tale 
told with consummate humour, 
Some of the ong) A Solari baby 
in lan ept their es 
school O eeltitidnl “Books thirty or 
forty, years; and a few no doubt 
are lively yet, though probably 
their “paternity “is “but “scantily 
known. Our friend “The Razor- 
Seller” is ‘one of these.” Of course 
the reproof is in the fellow ‘having 
hawked useléss razors which were 
made only to sell ; but Peter's im- 
agination having received the whole 
scene, he is not content with that 
pee of it which points "his moral, 
ut relates it graphically through- 
out; exhibits the countryman who 
thinks he got his bargain cheap be- 
cause the vendor stole the wares, 
the. disappointment and rage of 
ditto on finding the razors useless, 
his passionate reproactes on the 
dealer, -and, best of that per- 
son’s modest vindication of’ him- 
self :— 


ng spleen on in- 


“« Friend,’ un 
jay 4 KEnave ; he bought 
8 for the razors you have 
Upon sonl I never though 
That they would shave.*” ; 


In 1783'West having complain- 
ed, or it suiting the poet: to pretend 
that West had complained, of 
Peter's discipline in the year pre- 
ceding, some of the verses: affect to 
be console the’ arfist’s ‘feel - 
ings... How far.they were so may 
be guessed from the following ex- 
tract :— 


oe 





* Some accounts say that he did receive offindtijn for ‘the colonial: ministry ; 
and, since this was written, a Patagraph in.‘ Notes.and, Queries,’ headed Tuk Rev. 
Dr. Wo1cot, positively asserts that Wolcot was a clergyman. 
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“Stil bleeding. from bia tas year’s wound, 
ST PHS” ating” fe 


* Why dost thou persecute me, Saul?’ 


Tee nim gv ge 
f 
—— mee “4 beet to i .-4 


a aa blame, ais 


Having observed that some of 
the younger painters had such a 
pedantic revererice for rules, that 
they refrained from availing them- 
selves of. allowable and useful 
Knacks for improving their pictures, 
he admonishes them accordingly ; 
and, after his wont, s pee to his 
ode an_ illustrative le, which, 
fortunate] 7 we can extract almost 
entire, and so afford a good speci- 
men of his, humour :— 


“A brace of sinners, for no good, 
Were ordered to the Virgin Mary’s 


e, 
Who aro dwelt in wax, stone, 
ly We 
And, in a curled white w looked 
’ ‘wondrous fine. ba 
Fifty — had those sad rogues to 
With fopeaiing in their shoes much worse 


— ae ea 
ordered peas tato their 


4 
‘ 


A nostrum famous in old ish times 
For purifying souls stunk 6 with 


A sort of apostotio htt 
= parsons for its powers 


For k souls of sinners sweet, 

athe kanes NeGd on the'chine way, 
Bean their aboy, ogo and ea 

But Bat different was their speed, I 
One of sinner ralloped 

eats Sle a Se ince 


One Ba the Viremn soon -- peccavi 


Shean » clever ; 


, to “ave for 


hr fe pr tty Hoe: off here for a moment 
say t) ithe ry pi 

on his way ‘back; met cites 
laden brother toiling” along in the 


greatest anguish, on oma of ‘ab- 
solution, and “cursing e souls 
and bodies of the peas : "= 


““How now,” the  light-toed, nd 
washed plitgrim broke, 
* Youlazy lubber——’ 
* Ods Ren it,’ oried “the other, “tis no 
e— 


My feet, once hard as rock, 
yes once hard a any ro 


‘Eres me, Virgin Mary, that tpwears 
As for Loretto, I shall not get there ; 

No! to the devil my sinfulsoul must go; 

For, dame, if I han't lost every toe. 


do ain. 
How ts that yon yheregees Pew on 
Power has ‘worked & wenstes for 


your toes : 
Whilst’ ja st like a am crawl 
Now evearng oe on porns devoutly 
w 
Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes! 


‘How is't. that you can like a grey- 
hound go 
Merry, as if that nought )had  hap- 


i’ 
Why "Sod he. other, grinning, “you 


just know, 
That. just before I. ventured on .my 


mo talk Satis ‘nbs ot hte, 
I took the liberty todoid my pens.” 


The ‘commencement’ of the ''83 
odes shows his opinion of English 
art in that year, and his manner of 
criticising it. He call’ to mind 
how ten righteous men- would’ in 
days of old have saved the cities 
of the plain, and yet the ten were 
not fortheoming;’ aid ‘he’ observes 
of the Royal Academicians:— — ~ 


“This house is nearly in the same condi- 
tion— 


Seteen! lave things among © those 
Find me ten ares tp this exhib fbition 
That be dd, I) burn 


m 
And then the. al will be in fits and 

vapours, 
Just as (it was: for poor Lord \Mansfteld’s 

papers.” 


But. the most audacious, as well, 
perhaps, as the cleverest, is, one 
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of his farewell odes in ’86,:. The 
ainters are represented. 4s having 
found of Pindar’s intended. retire- 
ment from the chair, of criticism, 
and being wild with joy thereat. 
They exult frantically that 


“No longer now afraid of rhyming. pratera, 

Shall we be christened. tea-boards, var- 
nished waiters: 

No verse shall swear that ours are paste- 
board rocks, 

Our trees brass’ wigs, and mops ..our 
fleecy flocks.” 


Their portraits shall now hang un- 
molesth no one shall abuse their 
landscapes, nor compare their flying 
clouds to apple-dumplings, heir 
enemy is brought low: he. will 
admonish them no’ tore, and they 
revel in. their . freedom, to. paint 
contemptible pictures; then, :being 
wrought to a gloating ecstasy, they, 
as the ode has it, break forth into 
singing, and ‘shower insult‘over the 
abdicated, censor. The parody in 
which they “break forth” would 
shock many readers, 80 that we for- 
bear to extract the whole of it, or 
even sufficient to indicate the proto- 
type which he has profaned. We can 
give, however, the R.A.s’ crowning 
verse and malediction; they have 
previously compared him to a Red 


Indian with tomahawk and scalp- . 


ing-knife :— 
“*How art thou fallen, O Cherokee!’ 
‘thou 


they c 
fallen!’ the joyful 
roofs resound ; 


‘ How aa 

‘H—l) ‘shall thy body for a rogue 
surround ; 

And ase for ever roasting mayst thon 


6: 
Like Dives mayst thou stretch in . fires 
along, 
Refused one drop of beer to cool thy 
tongue.’ ” 


con- 


To which effusion the poet 
é fol- 


cluding his ode, replies in 

lowing lines :— 

“Ye goodly gentlemen, repress your yell, 
Your / hearty wishes for my soul re- 


strain ; : 
For if our works can put tis into h—N, 
Kind sirs! we certainly shall 
again.” 
After ’86, though he did not 
leave the Academicians absolutely 


meet 
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sf 


greatest personage in 
whom, he en j 
in most ridiculous lights, and, at 
whose expense he many @ 
hearty. laugh;, for, after all,, it is 
good - humoured drollery, written 
with a broad grin on his face, and 
without or malice. His).inten+ 
tion to take a new subject was an- 
nounced in a paraphrase of Virgil’s 
“Prima Syracosio dignata est,” Xc., 
which is rendered by him as under: 


° 
é 
a 
i 
: 


“T, who so lately in lyric lays 

Sung to the ron wae of has: 

And sweetly tuned to Love, the melting 

With art and SapPxo’s warmth 
divine ; 

Said jcoobly daring), ‘Muse, exalt thy 
W. ‘ 

Love and the Sons’ or canvass quit’ for 


Kixes,” | 
Apollo, la at my powers of go 
Oued, Sone Pian, prithee "fot thy 


1D’s 


tongue.’ 
} t 
Basia Ramasanm aOR 


His first attack upon royalty was 
called the “ Lousiad,””’a mock-heroic 
poem if five cantos, “The ion 
is not very inviting, and we shall 
say little about it as there are wee | 
of his satires on royalty whic i 
better bear examination... .The ki 
it would seem; had been tle 
by the apparition ‘on his ‘plate at 
dinner of a little beast about nam- 
ing Which ‘we feel ‘the’ sane delicacy 
as did the fastidious Edward. Gib- 
bon when’ he was. ‘ ing the 
condition .of the Emperor Julian’s 
beard. We will imitate the great 
historian, therefore, — borrowing 
a periphrasis from Sir Hugh Evans, 
say that, it. was a li -~ peu eo 
iar to, man, and signilyi Hi 
Majesty’s wrath is Tcindled more 
than a little, and he decrees that 








70 
all his cooks shall be -shorn and 
shaven and wear wigs. | cooks 


are in the greatest excitement, the 
kitchen in ‘an’ uproar. They ‘peti- 
tion, but in vain. ‘They threaten 
resistance. The monarch, however, 
whose rage cannot’ be appeased, 
causes the decree to be rigorously 
carried out. There isa good deal 
of fun in the telling: take, for 
instance, this  illustygtion of the 
king’s horror :— 


“Not more aghast he looked, when ‘midst 
the course 

He aes in a  stag-chase, from his 
orse, 

Where all the nobles deemed their monarch 

But luckily he pitched upon his head.” 


One of the cooks in his indignation is 
made to say— 


Moree < 5 modern kings may cooks de- 
Warriors and kings were cooks, or History 
Patroclus broiled deef-steaks to quell his 


bee ae emnon potted conger ! 
Ohara = Sweden. *midst bis guns and 


Spread ah, own bread-and-butter with his 


Towards the end the royal family 
is assembled in the kitchen to put 
down the revolt, and insist on the 
execution of the sentence. It is 
here that the following. passage 
occurs between her Majesty and 
one of the cooks:— 


“Wes Tan you maybe tankfull dat we 


And dnly out off good for-notin hale. 
You know dat in our history you read, 
How usenit of England cut off subject's 


* Yea, aioe your majesty,’ the cook re- 
‘ And something, if I don’t mistake, beside, 
How subjects also cut off beads of kings ! 
But these aos Cal are horrid things— 

ide from the then, does the proverb 


on” 


wander, 
Horn di em mone, 1, ee too for the 


But on the whole, as ‘we have 
said, we prefer to pass rapidly over 
this poem, and to take some of the 
other royal burlesques. 


Of these 
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the a lings is 
one of the best. zi ovhiigs Ae 
hunting, has alighted. thd entered 
a cottage where 


“The wrinkled, ~ blear-eyed, good — old 
y, 


In asl sont ext iNumed by many a cranny, 
- Had finished apple-damplings for her 


pot: 
Tn tem ting tow the naked dumplings lay, 
When fot ! the monarch, in bis usua! way, 


Like , spoke, ‘ What's this? what's 
this? What? what?’ 


Then taking up a ling in his han 
pr cee ph te 4. with ad ; mira 4 che meet * 


grap- 

ple . 
*°*Tis Coil monstrous hard indeed,’ he 
*‘ What makes it, pray, so hard?’ 


The dame 
replied, 
Low cartsying, ‘Please your majesty, the 
apple.’ 


‘ Very astonishing indeed! strange thing!’ 

Turni the dumpling round, rejoined the 
g. 

**Tis most extraordinary then, all this is— 

It beats rue 8 conjuring all te pieces— 

ares. | Lom never of a dumpling 


Bat, Goody, teli me, where, where, where's the 


‘Sir, ama no seam,’ quoth she; ‘I never 


* kne 
That folks 4 did apple-dumplings sew. 
‘No!’ cried op staribg san with a 


grin, 
‘ How, how the devil got the apple in ?’ 


On = a dame the curious scheme re- 


By which ‘be apple lay so sly concealed, 
WwW = haere the. Solomon of Britain 


Who A the palace es full speed why oer 
And queen 


scared, 
All ‘with "the wonders of the dumpling 
art 
There did he labour one whole week to 





an APPLE - DUMPLING 


And lo! so deep was est 
The palace gota the ieee of a 
BAKER.” 


There is also the royal visit to 
Salisbury Cathedral, a gem in its 
way :— 


“A king of this great land 
yore, we understand. 


In days 9 
sit Sal’sbury’s old church so fair. 


Did 
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An Earl of Pembroke was the movsarch’s 
uide, , 
Incog. they travelled, shuffling side’ by 


side ; 
And i into the Cathedral stole the pair. 
The verger met them in his blue silk gown, 
And humbly bowed his neck with reverence 
down, 
Low as an ass to lick a lock of hay. 


Looking the frightened verger... through 
and through, 

All with his eyeglass, ‘ Well,..sir, who 
are you? 

‘What, what, sir—hey,; sir?’| deigned 


the king to say. 


‘I am the verger here, most mighty king: 
In this Cathedral I do every nie 7 
Sweep it, an’t please ye, sir, and keep 
it clean.’ 
‘Hey? BPs ok verger! you the ron 


* Yes, please your glorious majesty, I 

The verger answered with Fahy *ralldest 
mien. 

Then turned the king about towards the 


er, 
And Slaked, and langhsd, ‘then Whiepered 


in ear, 
* Hey, ¢ ape what — fine fellow, 
ri unkent hh him, "Eight him, knight him 
—hey, my lord? 


Then Beier his glass as hard as eye could 
He kenned the trembling verger o'er again. 


‘He’s a poor verger, sire,’ his lordship 
cried : 


‘Sixpence would handsomely requite him,’ 


* Poor a ae verger, hey,’ the. king re- 
pli 
‘No, ne, then. we won’t him— 


no, won't knight him,’” 


After leaving the Cathedral, his 
Majesty visits Wilton House, and 
desires to see the sculptures, upon 
which, the following remarks take 
place :— 


“¢Who's this? who's this? who's this fine 
fellow here? * 

‘ Sesostris.’ bowing low, replied bra cal 

‘Sir enemy hey? sir Sostris? 


Knight or a baronet, my lord ? 
One of my making f— 
maki 


my 


1 my lord, my 
ng 

This with a vengeance was mistaking! » 

‘ Se-sostris, sire, so soft the peer replied; 
‘A Snows king of Egypt, sir, of old.’ 
‘Poh, poh,’ "monareh snap- 

pish — 
‘T need not that—I need not that be told. 

* Pray. ee x m,-f lord, who's that big fel- 


‘Tis Heroules, replies the shrinking peer. 
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ancy: 5 Aion, hey, my lord? strong, fel- 
Cleaned ! craked lion like a flea; 
Killed | snakes, that in a 


The 


9 oming | 
2orea roa him" 


wrap an 


And a longer piece, the wit to 
Whitbreud’s brewery, is extremely 
droll. Peter submits the poem ‘to 
virthdey ode, “erguing thet, ineteed 
bi day 8; Arguing ins 

of ascribing ‘to royal’ personages 
exploits which they never did per- 
form, and nobody sup that 
they: performed, it is rather the 
poet’s duty to exhibit their real 
tastes and virtues. He thinks that 
the interest’ which arose” in “the 
royal mind concerning the mode 
of producing ‘beer, and the acts to 
which it led, ‘are worthy to’ be 
embalmed in song. And he ~ ac- 
cordingly goes’ back to the con- 
ception of the design, and records 
its execution ab ove :— 


“ Full of the art of brewing beer, 
The monarch — of Whitbread's fame. 
Quoth he unto 


dear, 
Whitbread hath got a marvellous great 


-" 
Charly, must, must, must see, Whit- 
br ae brew— 
Rich as us, Charly, richer than a Jew : 

— ae we have not yet ‘his brew- 


the queen, ‘My dear, my 


Thus mt iy sald the king unto ithe 
queen. ; 
A page is sent to announce the 


Oe ininomeat ‘Mr: aa 
who is aa: overpowe: e 
thought it, and makes, on the 
receipt, an obeisance so profound 
that he touches the earth with his 
oe But after a nny he is 04 
abled to su e weight 0 
honour, recovers the ri --q 
tude, “and proceeds muc 
energy to set his. house in order. for 
the sovereign’s inspection, «The 
“rout of preparation,” “thdtigh a 
labour of love, is nevertheless a 
heavy tax on the time and, pocket 
of the brewer, who, nil actwm repu- 
tans . st quid. superesset agendum, 

remorselessly tumbles over all his 
gear, and pute his workmen into 
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new clothes. At’ last the royal 
party arrives, and is received by 
the brewer and his maiden daugh- 
ter. The whole brewery. is astir, 
and all sorts of efforts are made 
by the employés to observe the 
awful visitors... People get ‘into 
and peer through the bung- 
holes... The king commences his 
progress through the establishment, 
and makes his observations by the 
way, as we are divertingly told. 
One of the incidents is Whitbread’s 
roe if’ the iin -~ me apenas 
re placed side by side, wou 
reach to Kew; which astounding 
announcement induces his Majest 
to ask whither they would sien, 
if placed end to end; | whereupon 
the host knits his brow, makes a 
mental calculation a la Bidder, and 
presently declares that they would 
extend almost to Windsor,— 


“ On which the king, with wondering mien, 

Repeated it unto the wondering queen ; 

On which, quick turning round ~ his 
tered head 


hal L. 

The brewer’s horse, with face astonished, 
neighed : 

The brewer's dog too poured a note of 

Rattled his ’ chain, and wagged his tail 
for wonder.” 


Soon after, the illustrious visitor, 
observing the number of horses, is 
pleased to inquire whether they are 
all fond of hay; and is informed 
that they relish both hay and oats, 
but.that in their happy circumstan- 
ces there..is another suitable pro- 
vender—to wit, grains, 

Grving. pint) said majesty, ‘to fill 
Grains, grains?—that comes from hops— 


hops, \ ? 
Het we the ings ike hounds some- 


‘Size? ried, the.humble brewer, ‘give 
me leave : 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive: 
ner never made from hops, 


*Trne,” said the cautious monarch, with 


a : 
‘From malt, malt—I. meant malt 
all the while” : 
‘Yes,’ with the sweetest bow, rejoined 
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* Ves,’ answered majesty, with quick 
rep] ‘ 
‘I did, T did, aid, 1, yk? 


: the (eta 
Now, this was wise in Whitbread + here 
‘we find 
A very pretty knowledge of mankind: 
As monarehs never must be in’ the 
we 
"Twas really a bright thought’ in» Whit- 
bread’s e lin 


To tell a little fib, or some such thing, . 
To'save the sinking credit of a king. 


The king, it. seems, had been 
taking much interest in the. pigs 
on his farm, and Peter had ani- 
madverted on the amusement. 80 
now the brewer’s pigs afford oc- 
casion for anothér joke. They are 
paraded of all ages, “squinting, 
snuffiing, grunting in their sty,” 
and make so good a figure, that 
Majesty condescends to declare 
they are vastly like his own porkers; 
at which mark’ of favour itbread 
can hardly restrain his tears, and 
exclaims in ecstasy that Ais pigs are 
thought worthy” to “be compared 
with pigs-royal; while Miss it- 
bread dips and bridles at such high 
honour done her father’s swine. 
The visit ends with a collation, 
and Whitbread declining to be 
knighted. 

Peter excused his impertinences 
by saying that he only did his duty, 
and that he inculeated gently and 
by insinuation that which the bards 
and seers of old ‘did not scruple plain- 
ly to urge. In particular, he shelters 
himself under the’ example of the 
prophet Nathan, who took David 
to task roundly, and brought him 
to a sense of his errors; but the 
parallelism, of, Nathan. and Peter 
would scarcely have suggested ‘itself 
to the latter’s readers. David, it.is 
feared, would have denounced Peter 
as one of the ungodly, and elassed 
him with the scorners. 

Wolcot had a great dislike of 
William Pitt the younger, whom, 
as well as Addington, Dundas, 
Rose, and others, he, lashed ‘in. a 
series of political squibs; but the 
person who, after his royal theme, 
afforded him most amugément, was 
Sir Joseph Banks, the President of 
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the’ Royal Society. Peter.con- And if thou wisely would contrive 

temned Sir Joseph for being an 7° "te typ + 
entomologist. The sagacity whit To skim he eden the flelds— 

in’ many instances | planed | oan May, ons We Regt Say bowaty Zyl, 

the accidents of his 4 

saw with the spent tee dttane hile siled Blagden ld ‘puff them t_our meet- 
to recognise the importance of a pur- j 

suit which was soon to expand.into waseems swell with fries 

a science, He has: one good joke 424) Bi! 

about the President's attempt to “Sy names Joseph joven poe 
prove that fleas were small lo 

and his disappointment at not being Then, vy petition ended, the 


able to establish the identity; but 
a better example is “ Sir oseph 
Banks and the Emperor of Moroeco,” 
a few extracts from which We are 


tempted to make. Sir Joseph, at 
the opening of the poem; is about 
to disport elf with grub-hunt- 


ing; and, purposing a soils field- 
day, he prefers a prayer for suceess 
before starting. If this ~had been 
addréssed to Minerva,"or some ‘of 
the Olympic patrons of science, we 
could have fully enjoyed it; but, 
unfortunately, its invoeation is 
utterly-inconsistent with light mat- 
ter, this being one of the innumer- 
able instances of bad taste by which 
Peter Pindar brought condemnation 
to himself. The President repre- 
sents that Pharaoh was unworthy 
of the privilege which he enjoyed 
in being favoured with such swarms 
of flies. If he, Sir Joseph, could 
only, get such a chance, he ’ would 
know how to use it. He desires 
that new flies and other insects of 
an unheard-of, and monstrous ; char- 
acter should be created, and that he 
should have ‘the ‘honour and glory 
of discovering them, and. bringing 
them before’ the Society. The ‘last 
verses being free from expressed 
profaneness, we may quote :— 


“ Since monsters are my great deligh 
Witb monsters charm Th servant's Sight, 
Turn feathers into h 
Make legs where legs were ‘never seen, 
And eyes, no bigger than a pin, 
And broad as saucers, stare. 


The reptiles that are born with claws, 

Oh! let Thy power supply with paws, 
Adorned with human nails. 

In value more to make them rise, 

Transplant from all their heads their eyes, 
And place them in their tails. 


ea oe full. of 
ardent hope; nor. are. his antici- 
pations, uiwarra for he has 
not beep long afield before an em- 
peror butterfly starts up. before him, 
exciting his feryour. to the highest 
pitch. Losing sight of every) other 
consideration, he devotes edie, 
to the chase. .Falls,. brambles, dirt, 
trespass are unheeded as he ae 
after his quarry, who gives 

sort of jack-a-lantern run, frequent- 
ly disappearing, but Ayseeving up 
again before the point.of oan is 
reached :— 


% 


“Lightly, Ba. tenant wing, ‘amid the 
His Meoris in circles flew! 

With stard str, rood legs, and ouppleetebed 
The, virtuoso did bis pre 

He strikes—he eat vie Leer, again—he 

And —r in Jthoneht the monarch fixed 


Sees him on fr giving up the ghost, 
Nailed like ec 


On ‘one of the ‘Geeasions | where 
the ‘scent'is lost, the President 
plumps into a field, rolls over, ’and, 


n again covered with 
filth, BOE tithes a coun a who 
ag Toners hc. is: in a 
state of frenzy, for the emperor 


has disappeared. His groans and 
estures ate wild and 


uddenly ‘perceiving’ the ., ) he 
rushes up to and aecosts him 
“* Speak,’ aa the President, | ‘ this 
t 
Feet La hast seen, my lad, this sway 
peror oroeco 
Hob to the sencbinelibe ss nonght_ re- 


plied, 
But stbok his head, and sympathizing 
sighed, 
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Alas! 
Poor gentleman, I'm sorry for ye; 
And pity mach yoar upper storey! *” 


BGt lo! the insect  flits. before 
him again, and Sir Joseph is off 
and away; this time, however, he 
breaks through a fence, 
and begins to crush the flowers 
and vegetables; to smash the bell- 
ange and to create utter havoc. 
he gardener is for a moment petri- 
fied at these sudden vagaries, and 
stands with open mouth viewing 
the devastation; and before he 
regains his wits Sir Joseph has 
upset a hive, the tenants of which 
swarm about him, endeavouring 
to punish his intrusion, but in 
vain, for 


“The happy head their pointed spears 
Strong, like old Homer’s shield, in tough 


bull-hide . 
brass we tempered to support 
the shock ! 

The bees thejr disappointed vengeance 


‘mourned, 
And from their fierce attack fatigued re- 


turned, 
Believing they lad stormed a _bar- 
ber’s block.” 


By this time the gardener has re- 
covered his presence of mind, and 
he rushes’ at and seizes upon’ the 
trespasser, threatening him with all 
manner of pains and «penalties; 
but Sir Joseph, his eyes fixed 
steadfastly on the point where the 
emperor disappeared, answers by 
some, frantic sentences only, which 
bring a new emotion iuto man’s 
mind :— 


“His eyes the gardener, full of horror, 
And then a groan @ monstrous he 
fe ; ’ groan, 
Contemplating around his ruined 
‘wares ; 
And now he let Sir Joseph’s collar 
And now he brayed aloud bitterest 
* Mad, the maddest of 


, 


than 
March hares!’”’ 


In the end the emperor makes his 
escape, and Sir Joseph returns 
home wearied and erestfallen. 

One after another they caught 
it — chancellors, bishops, judges, 
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admirals, authors; but there was 
always the same 8 eon see in 
his jokes, and one cannot doubt 
that he would be ready to make 
merry with any of his victims as 
well as at them. Some very strong 
commendations, by Porteus, Bishop 
of London, of Miss Hannah More’s 
auctorial merits excited Peter's 
critical ire, and caused him to 
throw off some odes under the title 
of “Nil Admirari!” addressed to 
the prelate. He had taken the 
lady’s measure as an authoress, and 
could not endure that she should 
be puffed into undue literary emi- 
nence, although he quite admitted 
her moral worth. In _ witness 
whereof we cite the following :— 


© With ad I tell thee of Miss Hannah 
ore, 
A mighty genius, in thy charge dis- 
ay 
Know, Pesce searched the damsel o'er and 
o'er, 
And only find Miss Hannah a good 
maid. 
SS ee ae oe 
So simply mawkish, so sublimely sad! 
good, 


I own Miss Hannah’s is very 
But then her verse and prose aré very 


No Muse e’er touched Miss Hannah's lips 
with fire ; 


No fountain hers of dright imagination : 
So little doth a genuine Muse inspire, 
at Genius ll not own her a re- 


" 


And in another ode he has— 


“ Indeed Miss Hannah has a so-so lyre ; 
So out of tune, it murders all the 


nine; 
She really playeth not with taste or fire ; 


No, Dr. Porteus, no, thou great di- 
vine!” 


But one of his most amusing per- 
formances is that headed “ 
and Piozzi.” The Johnson-worship 
practised by these two writers is 
powerfully ridiculed. They are 
made to stand up and chant the 
Doctor’s deeds and sayings alter- 
nately, like a chorus and semi- 
chorus, or like the shepherds.of the 
eclogues_ contending in ‘samebéan 
verses. Whatever dictum or pecu- 
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liarity the one relates, the ‘other 
endeavours to cap and outdo, . And 
truly absurd they are made 'to look 
the poet contributing little beyond 
the loan of his funny spectacles, or 
a dose of his laughing-gas, for the 
matter is a faithful paraphrase of 
the actual narrations of the Doctor's 
two friends, whose writings are re- 
ferred to in the margin in corrobo- 
ration of every portion of the con- 
text... Sir John Hawkins is the 
umpire. We give a short speci- 
men of the contest :— 


** MapameE Piozzt. 


In Lincolnchire a lady showed our friend 

A grotto that she wished him to com- 
mend; 

Quoth she, ‘ How cool in summer this 
abode!’ 

‘Yes, madam,” answered Johnson, 
atoad!’*” 


* for 


Again— 


* Mapame Prozzt. 
I — him if he knocked Tom Osborn 


own, 
As such a tale was current through the 


town— 
ow, i, *Do tell me, Doctor, what be- 


le 

‘ wy dearest lady, there is nought to 

I pondered on the properest mode to treat 
m, 

The dog was impudent, and so I beat 
him! 

Tom, like a fool, proclaimed his fancied 


wrongs ; : 
Others that I  belaboured, held their 
tongues.’ 


Bozzy, 


Lo! when we landed on the Tsle of Mul 

The megrims got into the Doctor's skull: 
With such bad hnmours he in to fill, 

I thought he would rot go to Icolmkill: 

But lo! these megrims (wonderful to 


utter) 
Were banished all by tea and bread and- 
butter.” 


After a time the judge protests 
that he shall fall asleep if he at- 
tempts to hear more, and prays for 
a short adjournment, during which 
the soporific powers of the eclogue 
revel and he is- entranced, and 
eholds the meek Samuel himself, 
who fulminates sentences against 
both of the competitors :— 
‘** Wake, Hawkins,’ growled the Doctor 
with a frown, ” 
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‘And knock that fellow and that woman 

Bid ‘a with Johnson's Life proceed no 

Enough ; 6 .,have they . dealt in 
os y 

Say, to thelr tales ‘that little: trath be- 

It fame’ they mean me, bid ‘them hold 
their tongues.’ ” Ha 


Of Bozzy he says that his mind 
is, like a r kite, composed of 
seraps, an t “the dog” is un- 
equal to the history of Tom Thumb 
or a Tyburn h. And of hig fair 
friend Piozzi,some of his remarks 
are, that abe should draw. her im- 
mortality from porter, give up anec- 
dotical tnditing. study housewifery, 
and not, through yey, crucify a 
friend’s reputation. e concludes 
by a message to Peter Pindar to go 
on and lash them :— 


“*Tell Peter Pindar, should you chance to 


meet him, 
I lfke genius—sbould be glad to greet 


him; 
Yet let him know crowned heads are sacred 
And let him reverence more the dest of 


. 
’ 


aad we = are” teat” another 
flogging.” ” ‘ 


Under which authority the poet 
gives the termination of the con- 
test. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote a little from the 
sequel :— 
“ Bozzy. 
Qn Thursday morn did Doctor Jobnson 
et 
And call * Lanky, 9 . 
But, Snaliedinn : yb, - 
For in contractions Johnson took 4 pride! 
Mapame Prozzt, 

Whgpe'er our friend would read in bed 
Poor Mister le and I were in a fright; 
For, blinking on his book too near the 


Lo! to the foretop of his wig it came; 
Burnt the hairs away, both great and 


Down to the very network, named the caul.” 


Bozzy goes on to detail the infirm- 
ity to which he yielded at, Corra- 
chitachin’s, where—not to put too 
fine a ton it, as some ‘friend 
of Mr. Dickens says——he' got “ con- 
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founded drunk,” and woke in the 
morning with a splitting headache, 
a reproving conscience, and @ ter- 
ror of what the Doctor ‘would say. 
In the latter respect, however, he 

t off cheaply, being only called 

drunken dog,” and, elated by. his 
escape, he proceeded to say his 
prayers and, take a.dram,. By- 
and-by the biographers lose their 
tempers, become exceédingly per- 
sonal, and after snarling through 
® page oF two, end the match, the 
umpire declaring that he cannot 
say for the life of him which of 
the two is more unendurable. 

The trick of Johnson’s style has 
ceased to be a mystery in these days, 
and there are hundreds who can 
analyse, imitate, or caricature it, 
But we know that it was not. so in 
Johnson’s own day. His writing 
was then thought to be unapproch- 
ably grand; ahd yet'the acumen of 
Peter Pindar at once penetrated the 
word-machinery, detected the pom- 
posity, and forged Johnsohian pe- 
riods ad libitum. He had, however, 
too just an appreciation of Samuel's 
desert to. presume. to ridicule any- 
thing but his style. 

e come now to the part of his 
writings’ which ‘won for’ Wolcot 
the tion of the west-country 
folk—-namely, the pieces which he 
wrote in their dialect. The princi- 
al of these is “ The King’s Visit to 
xeter,” and a specially humorous 
production it is, purporting to be 
written by a hoe # countryman 
who had gone to city sight- 
seeing, to his sister at the farm, 
The bishop, it, appears, being a 
very old man, excused himself from 
entertaining the royal visitors who 
co ently gave the dean a bene- 
a aiid on this the ‘writer, John 
Ploughshare, is uncommonly se- 
vere. The” poem willneed a glos- 
sary, ich, however, we are en- 
abled to supply. It begins— 
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“I promised. thee, dear zester Nan, 

basa © peed card a vrom brother Jan 
bout t ng, ‘speed : 

And now I zetz ehere tatrdon 


To tell thee everything ou 
The whole Dre nde 


The excitement and commotion: in 
the city and the struggle to view 
the royal entry are then graphically 
given :— 

“ Leek! ballocks stinged. by appledranes, 5 
Carrantiné it pha 9 gd is 


Vokes theese? way dreavd§ and that; 
Zome hootin, heavin, soalin,g hawlin ! 


Zome in the mucks!® and pellum!! 
sprawling, 
Leek pancakes all zo viat. 


Hosses and mares, 12 moyles,!3 
Leaping the hedges, ditches stiles, 
aa yee commed in gg 
() trattin, spurrin, v. 
Hallooin, laughin, crying, squaliin 
Vour mounted *pon one 


bJ 
” 


John then digresses a little to 
describe the charms of the ladies 
and the quantity of’ hair-powder 
they had used on the occasion, but 
remembers that such refined beauty 
is not for the like of him, notwith- 
standing which prudent reflection 
he lapses. into. more admiration: 
and then he brings his Majesty on 
the scene :— 

“ But than «gan, Iss !4 can't ‘but say 

Iss could look at mun 15 a whole day, 

; soe te aba 80 a and vresh ; 

88 ion to gie zome earty 

Upon thelr little rosy chacks, 16 
They zeemed zech wholesome viesh. 

Well! in a come—King George to town, 

With doust and zweat«az nutmeg brown, 
The hesses ail in smoke ; 


Hed oo eg ieee in i 19 
colours viee. 
So mad seemed all the voke, 
The aldermen and _ mayor, of 
course, turn out to do the honours 


of the city. Squire Rolle is vastly 
busy, and appears to be .on in- 
timate terms with the_ illustrious 
travellers. The procession passes 
through. Fore Street amid ma- 
tion aud every testimony of joy, 
aud takes its way to the deanery :— 





? With. * Sit. * Seen. * Like, 5 Wasps. * Galloping wildly. 
7 This. * Pushed their way. * Handling roughly, * Dirt. ” Dust. 
” Donk ™ Mules. ae * Them, * Cheeks. 
17 Probably ringing here ; it bas'another meaning. ® Flying. * Singing. 
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“ Becasze the bishop sent mun word,, 
A could not meat and drink avoord 
A hadn’t got the means. 
A uzaid that ‘as vor he poor man, 
A bad not. got a pot nor pan, 
Nor spoon, nor knive, nor vork ; 
That he and 


And seldom made a hearty meal, 
And zeldom dragf 2 a cork.’ 


was weak ould and 


Indeed:a was a moderate man, 
And zo war all the clargy clan, 
Tnat with un’ uzed to — 
Who, ae ie drink wine. es 
To one the wother'they tip the sign, 
And begged my lord's ‘ays water. 


In voolish things a wudnt be cort ;4 
Twas stoopid to treat vokes for nort ; 35 
* No, twas not his dezire :’ 
Prefarment, too, was at an end; 
The king would never more vor'n 6 zend, 
To lift’n one peg higher.” 


The royal party attend divine 
service at the cathedral, but the 
king does not at first show himself 
very freely, to the disappointment 
of John and his fellows. Glimpses 
of him are, however, thought to 
have been got over the garden wall, 
and at last an opportunity is afford- 
ed of gratifying almost all eyes, for 
a public reception is announced. 
Squire Rolle busies himself in in- 
structing the citizens how to ap- 
proach the august presence, but is 
unable to prevent a contretemps or 
two; for instance— 


“Now varmer Tab, I gy 
Drode his legs vore,’ ¢atehed the 
hand, 
And shaked wey might and main: 
‘I'm glad your madjesty to Zee, 
And ho your madjesty,’ quoth he, 
ull ne’er be mazed> again.’ 


* Maaed ! mased ! what’s mazed f° than® zed 


the king 
‘I never heerd "of nich a thing; 

be mazed ?— what, what, what, my 
* Head, Ley my lord, and  bilowed his 


‘Hem, | con. sir, "tis, I do suppose, 
Sir—~an old Dey’nshire word,'” 


Mr. Ploughshare, himself an agri- 
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culturist, and, as may be | 
ws poligh i porn ti 
taste an is natu 
of the honour of «his =~ and 
shocked at these solecisms of 
uncouth Tab. Tab is verily a 
west-country surname, but is here 
a pily selected as a 
tion, inasmuch tying is “a a 

rae a noun signi @  clod., 
John admires the. princesses. vastly, 
but the impression made’ by’ the 
queen does not seem to -have been 
particularly fees It ends 
with :— 

“ % nan amiss, 

i takth ut mut ani 
The man’s indignation is 
now aro by the king slighting 
as John says, the feast d 
for him by the corporation; never- 
t the loyal burgeases pocket 
the ont, and once more parade 
in their wigs and gowns, to take 
leave of their dread guests :— 


“ Now 10 mad was Measter Mare"! 
Oe er ee eee 
Ot ham and row tad a 
bg r 
wa onl and app! “pve, and custard” 
good az mou vould Clan 


# 


Vor whan !2 unto King George a sends 
To tell’n the y dena his vriends, ‘ 
Wud all be 


tly oye Pe gy | spoil 


The baked, Toast, and and 
boiled ; . 


Ie Lal may es cert oe the tow 


ToT te: vore Guildhall house, 


Vurst havin had a little rong 
Leek soldiers formed to show their breed- 


And'make thelr Zenday 8 bows.” 


‘Upon a retrospect of the whole 





1 Infirm. * Drew. * Him, 


* Threw his legs forward. 


* Caught, 
uire Rolle had told them to keep theit feet back, and 


® Nothing. ® For him. 


bend the knee in baa Pach the king’s hand to kiss. . * Mad. * Then. 
® Exceedingly. When. 8 West-country fairy; sometimes 
pixie. 4 Great. a Made rim. for him at great expense. * Thrown. 
" Yet. *® Sunday. 
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pageant, Mr, Ploughshare decides 
that..it was all vanity. He per- 
ceives with disgust.that kings and 
queens are made of the same 
material as other folk, and he adds 
a postscript: calculated. to console 
his sister for having been absent 
from the show :— 


“ Now, zester Hon, by this you zee 

‘What zort of vok gert people be ; 
What's cheny thoft is elome ; 1 

Ana, zester, now | do believe, 

That after this yow doan’t much grieve 


Becase yow staid at home. 


Theeze once I’ve made myzelf a vool, 
And now I feel my courage coul 
For seeing ire things : 
And whan my le next [ rede, 
Zo leet2 I worship all the breed, 
skep the of Kings.” 


To appreciate the humour of this 

iece one must be “to the manner 

rn;’ it is, however, so well exe- 
cuted independently of the dialect, 
that it cannot’ fail to amuse even 
those who do not feel the full 
force of the provincial expressions. 
The writer, who laughed over it as 
a child, has lost nothing of his 
delight now that he is winnowing 
it for Maga, 

When General Kosciusko was in 
England, he sent for Wolcot and 
complimented him highly on his 
verse, which he said had. been his 
chief solace in prison. And Peter had 
admirers in plenty, but there was 
so much that was indefensible in 
his writing, that they were obliged 
to be less energetic than his assail- 
ants, of whom we shall speak again 
further on. 

The, influence of Voltaire and 
his school,,who were paramount 
in literature when Wolcot was a 
youth, probably produced his dis- 
respect. and profaneness.. It is to 
the latter's bonour, that he copied 
only, the licentious style of se 
writers, and that when French 
revolutionary sentiments were im- 
porere to this side of the Channel, 

e repudiated the whole snarling 
brood of Jacobins and unbelievers, 
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and denounced them in rhyme. 
Some of his odes are devoted to . 
the castigation of Tom Paine and 
his school, Let us hope that. his 
erage oa would, when. tested, 
ave been no more seriously ad- 
hered to than his apparent .dis- 
loyalty and republicanism. Pos- 
sibly the levity engendered by high 
spirits, and an inclination to pra- 
vado, caused. him’ to fall into: lati- 
tudinarian errors: for there ‘was 
true metal somewhere in the man, 
though it may have lain deep; and 
he was too discerning ‘ot to’ feel 
that he had much reason to thank 
the Providence which had. given 
him a cheerful heart, and anointed 
him with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows. Therefore, though we 
have lately heard repeated some of 
the epithets which were current in 
his lifetime, and to which we shall 
hereafter again allude, we lave 
decided against accepting these 
damaging accusations as. proved. 
We are not aware that he wrote 
anything for the purpose of throw- 
ing discredit on religious faith. 
His sin seems to have extended 
no further than an irreverent and 
profane allusion to sacred things 
on occasions generally when the 
mention of them was improper. 
But more than he have been fools 
enough to do this, who, far from 
being sceptics, believed and trem- 
bled as they wrote, 

Besides forming very unjust esti- 
mates of the younger Pitt and Sir 
Joseph Banks, our, bard. made an- 
other egregious blunder, which he 
lived to acknowledge. While the 
Prince of Wales was young Peter 
trumpeted His Royal Highness as 
the future blessing., and glory of 
the nation, and exalted him by 
comparisons at the expense of the 
ane King. His: doubts of the 
veracity of Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, are referable rather. to 
the. impossibility of immediately 
verifying the account than to want 
of discernment. Mauy men refuse 





? What is thought to be china is really earthenware. 


® Little. 
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to receive testimony which eannot 
be proved to their judgment or their 
senses: we have in the »present 
decade heard Monsieur du Chaillu 
doubied and sreered at with quite 
as little charity as Peter showed to 
Bruce. 

It is almost needless to say that 
a poet who laughed at everybody 
made a host of enemies.. Sume of 
them were very bitter, and, would 
have broken ‘him on the wheel if 
they could. He was denounéed by 
every method; all kinds of -defa- 
mation were squirted’ against him ; 
he was a traitor, an atheist, a liar, 
a slave, the meanest of mankind, 
the recipient of a pension from 
those whom he had maligned, the 
sworn enemy of everything that 
was good, and so on. That these 
assailants were known at all, was 
owing to Peter's own) publication 
of their attacks, He paraphrased 
them one after another, adding 
glass-papery little commentaries, 
with an imperiurbable good-hum- 
our which must have been more 
irritating than his sarcasms, The 
adversaries had not the satisfaction 
of putting him in a passion, or 
seeing him wince. To gird at him 
. was about as profitless an under- 
taking as to make war on our friend 
‘Punch,’ There was no winning 
a trick of him, One Mr, John 
Nichols, editor of the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ endeavouréd to make a 
little capital at Peter’s expense, and 
got his jacket laced in a way that 
must have given him heartfelt 
complacency. 

There is an exception, so the 
grammarians say, to every’ rule, 
and it behoves us to note one 
remarkable instance which contra- 
dicts the above general description. 
Mr. Gifford fitted to his string a 
cloth-yard shaft, which found a 
joint m Peter's harhess, and piereed 
im through and through. And 
in proportion to the difficulty of 
finding his raw place was the effect 
produced when it was hit. He 
winced notably, and this time did 
not (that is, in the first instance) 
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advert to his quiver for a return- 
shaft. But—~hear it not Phoebus: 
shade of Pindar the first be stilli— 
he at ‘to-work like an uninspired 
mortal, and, grasping as eudg 
swore a ew se eupitiaidl te 
would annihilate his little  assail- 
ant, Hey made the in 
the shop of ‘Mr. Wright, the! pub- 
lisher, but. was restrained, and  ob- 
liged ‘to withdtaw, by~some wit- 
nesses ofi' the .. Then, and 
not till then; the poet bethought 
himeelf of his«lyre, and essayed to 
act as at.other times. But «the 
strings jangled out of tune ‘and 
harsh. is passion had made him 
as impotent as @ shorn Samson; 
and the rabid piece which he 
threw off from his red-hot’ brain. 
and called, “A: Out at a Cobbler,” 
was one of which he must have 
been as much ashamed as he could 
be of anythingy Let us condone 
his indiscretion, and look at a pleas- 
anter phase of him. 

His merry temper was not Peter’s 
only — moral point. His heart 
must have been considerably: bet- 
ter than he allowed it to appear. 
He turned his worst side to the 
— - his ee Be of the 
character of a hypocrite magni- 
fied his defects, and hid any. re- 
ee quality as if he had been 
sae . of it. If he j _ 
selfishness. and impiety; he knew 
how to act the pres Samaritan. 
The .painter Opie would have re- 
cognised his neighbour in John 
Wolcot. It was Woleot who, by 
chance observing some rude_at- 
tempt of the carpenter, John Oppy 
(that was the way of spelling the 
name at home), discerned ‘therein 
indications of power, sought out 
the — — gave him instruc- 
tio’ nt him paintings to, copy, 
my made him Fat avd--able © to 
achieve renown. He afterwards 
furnished ‘thé means of moving 

je to London, and’ establishing 
him there ‘as a painter. “ His’ opin- 
ion of Opie’s ‘abilities was justified 
and his liberality rewarded by the 
marked fame and success of his 





.* It is stated also that 

‘the famous painter in enamel, 

another Cornishman, ‘was assisted 

and introduced to the world of art 
by Wolcot. - 

We have in’ vain endeavoured 
to -obtain some account of the 
poet's mode of life after He went 
to: London « to’ residé., Ove or 
two ‘of his own letters: give us the 
only glimpses that’ we are now 
likely to get. Certainly: he did not 
consort. with . disaffected, impious 
nien, a8 from the tone of his writ- 
ings might be supposed. On the 
contrary,’ he was able ‘to introduce 
Opie in 1785 to some of the first 

eof the day.t» He appears to 

ve fréquented: the theatres, and 
to have ‘been’ passionately ‘fond, and 
a good judge, ‘of music, In 1787 


he writes: ‘My ‘life is chiefly 
amongst the arts and sciences, in 
order to lay up a little st of 


knowledge for old: age. Now and 
then I am invited to murder a day 
at the house’ of a lord; and, like 
murderers, ought to be hanged for 
the offence.” 

It has" to be added that Wolcot 
in his higher moods produced some 
tender and moving poétry; but 
unfortunateiy this was communi- 
cated chiefly to his private friends, 
while «the public was made ac- 
quainted with! all his blemished 
productions. Among his published 
works there is a pastoral enti:led 
“Julia, or the Victim of Love,” 
from which the following song is 
extracted :— 


“Oo bar a thy presence gives warmth to the 


vale ; 
The song of the warbler enliyens the 
groves; 
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The pipe of the shepherd too gladdens the 
ie: 

Alas! but I hear not the voice of. my 

love. ; 

The lilies appear in their fairest array ; 

To te valleys the Woudbhies s Wakratiss 

The — the pride of their blushes dis- 
ay; 

MiesY bat’? mast 6s" then h of m 

hen iymp: y 


Go, shepherds, and bring the sweet wanderer 


here, 
The — of her sex and delight of the 
swains ; 
Go, zephyr, "and whisper this truth in her 


ear, 
That the Purasvres with Jui are fied 
from the plains. 


If a a ee ae Sees 
clare, ' ie 
To the cot she has left she will quickly 
return ; , 
Too soft is her bosom to give us 
That sooner would sigh than an 
mourn,” 


He also ititated old poetry ins 
series Of what he ‘called new-old 
ballads, of which we give a speci- 
men :— 


r, 
r’s should 


“ BALLADE ON THE VIOLET. 


Sweete infant of the fielde, myne eye 
Doth joye thy modest form to meet, 
For thou goode news dost say ; 
How Wynter, with his horrid yell, 
Hath bid at laste his rode ‘farewell, 
And borne his blasts away. 


While wynter his wilde rule did spread, 

Thou couldst not show thy tender head, 
But from his rage didst hide; 

And golden cup, and primrose pale, 

Did peeping tremble in their vale, 
And eke the daisie pied. 


The oly wight your robes had torne, 
And on his wings of tempest borne, 
And scattered through the skies 
But now the gentle zephyr's breath 
Doth whisper ‘There’s no dread of death,’ 
And bids you fearless rise. 





* Years ago a story was current in Cornwall to the effect that when Opie was in 
his glory, his old niother made a pilgrimage to London to visit him. The old 


lady travelled in the 


waggon, and after a w 
she was set down in the quadrangle of a huge 


journey of many days and nights 


ndon inn, where she alighted with 











her little box in her hand, and, turning to a lounger in the yard, said, “ Take up 
my patterns, young man, and show me the way to Jan Oppy's.” Fortunately for 
his inded mother, “Jan Oppy.” was pretty wellknown, | 

+ Opie went to exhibit his pictures at the where he was kindly received 
by the king and queen. - W: gave him, hints how to behave himself on the 
occasion, apprehending that he might fall into transgressions like those of Farmer 
Tab. One of the letters humorously describes the pupil’s besetting tendencies, 
and the instructor’s difficulty. 
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Sweet is thy lot, O little flower! 
Like man, thou dost not life devour, 
Well pleased on dews to dine— 
Of heaven’s pure balm to make thy 
fayre: 
What pity ’tis we cannot share 
An innocence like thine!” 


We have recently sifted out of an 
old escritoire the following acrostic 
written by him nearly a hundred 
years ago:— 

“To §. P. 

So bright a maiden never yet was seen, 

Aform more perfect boasts not beauty’s 
queen ; 

Love tuned thy voice and taught thy 
tongue to speak, 

Love formed that pleasing dimple on thy 
cheek ; 

Youthful as Hebe, as Diana chaste, 

Pleasing to all, with every virtue graced: 

Open and generous, free from all disguise, 

Meek tho’ majestic, and tho’ witty wise: 

Ease then, dear girl, my bosom from 
alarms, 

Reward my love, and bless me with thy 
charms. 

Oh! look some comfort, if thou mayst 
not speak ; 

Yield me one answering glance, lest my 
heart break.” 


8. P., who is remotely guilty of 
the production of this paper, must, 
to judge by her portrait, have 
been a person very apt to dis- 
order the brains of a young poet. 
She is represented as a very lovely 
young woman, in a dress which 
varies very little from the present 
mode; her hair is on pillows, and 
she bears a parasol with a stick 
about a yard andahalflong. Three 
of her children, who have seen far 
beyond eighty years, are, we rejoice 
to write, living and in green old 
age; while the number of her 
younger descendants justifies a hope 
that, with God’s blessing, she may 
not for many ages want a man to 
stand before Him. Two of the 
nonogenarians and some other aged 
inhabitants of the West country who 
have kindly communicated with the 
writer, remember Wolcot, whom 
they describe as a man of middle 
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height, not over nice in his person, 
and exceedingly merry and droll. 
The last ‘epithet we could have di- 
vined from his works to be applica- 
ble to him. | There could not, we 
are certain, be a more amusing com- 
panion. He had no need of bottling 
up his good things for publication, 
for the profusion of them was inex- 
beasts To the sagt _ _——— 

the same merry, cheer. posi- 
tion; and even when, towards the 
end of his days, he lost his sight by 
cataract, his mental vision of what 
was naturally amusing or could be 
twisted into a ridiculous form did 
not forsake him. He went on jest- 
ing to the very end of his life. He 
never married; but he has left -be- 
hind him evidence of having been 
much chagrined by a lady’s rejection 
of him in his youth, . His works 
were collected and published at. dif- 
ferent times. The last collection 
that we can find was printed in 1816, 
and this does not, of course, contain 
all his poems, as he continued to 
write till 1818, the year before that 
in which he died. 

The estimate of the poet’s char- 
acter which appears dispersedly 
through this notice was formed 
partly from oral mention of him 
which the writer recollects to have 
heard in days gone by, and partly 
from the internal evidence of his 
works, Itis gratifying to be able to 
add that this opinion has been, in 
every particular save one, entirely 
confirmed by some private letters of 
Wolcot, which, through the kindness 
of his representative and nearest 
living relation, we have been allow- 
ed to peruse. The exception is 
remarkable. If there is one quality 
which more than another we ven- 
tured to attribute to his every pro- 
duction, it is indecorous licence; 
but lo! when the thoughts and ex- 
pressions which in his youth he un- 
reservedly poured forth to his famil- 
iar friends and contemporaries are 
inspected, they are found to be sin- 
gularly innocent, There is no 
ribaldry, no profanity, no impure 
suggestion. They corroborate abun- 
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dantly our inference that he libel- 
led himself in his works, but they 
contradict the idea that his mind 
was radically coarse, . The letters 
appear simple and inoffensive, even 
when viewed by the light of mod- 
ern refinement ; but as the relics of 
atime which was certainly not re- 
fined, they are positive marvels. 
Here we have a h rite of a pecu- 
liar kind—one me would have 
persuaded us that he was ten times 
worse than other men were, and 
who; unmasked aftera century of 
successful imposture, is discovered 
to be but a pretended reprobate. 
We are glad to write this of John 
Wolcot: as to Peter Pindar, Esq., 
that gentleman’s character is patent, 
and in nowise entitled to benefit 
from these remarks. 

It was Wolcot’s great mistake that 
he narrowed his mind for the most 
part to matters pretty in themselves 
and of only ephemeral interest. Had 
it not been so, his defects would no 
more have slain him than their many 
deformities destroyed Congreve, 
Swift, Sterne, and others that we 
could name; for it is impossible to 
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conceive anything more indecent or 
more profane than some of the lan- 

uage of the writers last mentioned. 

ut we will not dwell so much on 
their escape. as on the fate of our 
subject, whose talents have not been 
able to save him. It must ever be 
in this world that_a gifted few 
will be able to follow their will, 
and to outrage good manners 
with impunity. Not these_ brilliant 
exceptions, but the body of offenders 
it is that furnish the moral. Wolcot 
is one of the many on whom the law 
has taken effect, and he is, as Sam 
Slick says, a caution to sinners, 
Putting aside the high views of the 
matter, and looking at coarse writ- 
ing only with re; to expediency, 
itis a most dangerous walk. How- 
ever successful it may be for a 
moment, the probability is that it 
will bring its own early punishment, 
—the punishment of perverted 
talent, debasing imaginations, un- 
profitable musings. t him who 
is enticed thereto, reflect: on Pe- 
ter Pindar and resist the tempt- 
er; for the end of these things is 
Datu. 
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MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE, NETHERLANDS. 


We had the pleasure of giving 
an early weleome to the two ‘first 
volumes of Mr. Motley’s ‘ History 
of the Netherlands.’ Since that 
time his name has become enrolled 
in the list of our accepted histori- 
ans—in that list of our contempo- 
raries whose writings it is a kind 
of obligation, as well as pleasure, 
to peruse, presuming the requisite 
leisure is at command. The pre- 
sent instalment, volumes third and 
fourth, completes his undertaking 
so far as the Dutch- Republic, its 
origin and establishment, is con- 
cerned. But the author intends, he 
tells ue, in subsequent volumes, to 
launch out into the great European 
theme of the Thirty Years’ War 
We shall follow his researches with 
interest. He will have ample scope 
before him for his descriptive pow- 
ers, and for his love of sarcasm. 

If the two later volumes do not 
quite equal their predecessors, it is 
not the fault of the historian, but 
of his subject. The greater events 
which mark the origin of the Dutch 
Republic had already been narrated, 
and the sieges and battles that re- 
mained to be recorded are of a less 
stirring and momentous character. 
There is also inevitably something 
like repetition. Philip II. ‘con- 
tinues for some time to be the 
most conspicuous personage in the 
drama; and with Philip II. Mr. 
Motley had already dealt amply 
and most ably. Nevertheless the 
readers of the preceding volumes 
will not fail to be considerably 
interested in pursuing the sequel 
of the narrative: and the compli- 
cation of the affairs of the Nether- 
lands with those of the French 
monarchy, enables the historian to 
introduce into his picture a full- 
length portrait of Henry IV.,— 
a portrait which, if it is not quite so 
flattering as some that have been 


executed of that monarch, is per- 
haps more faithful, and, ab::all 
events; deserves our study. © . 
Mr. Motley’s previous volumes 
terminated with the assassination 
of William the Silent, that Prince 
of Or. ‘on whom, for the time 
being, cause of freedom: and 
national independence seemed : to 
rest. So thought, at all events, his 
enemies, or the enemies of his coun- 
try, for they never ceased to 
his assassination until they 
actually accomplished it. The 
Spanish monarch and the Qatholic 
Church, in the person of some at 
least of its priesthood, are seen 
here as the unblushing instigators 
of the assassin. The Prince of 
Orange, it was thought, was. the 
only great’ political chief round 
whom all the provinces of the \Ne- 
therlands, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, could have rallied. “Whe- 
ther they would have found a bond 
of union in this common allegiance 
to a man’ whom Protestant) and 
Oatholic could indeed equally have 
honoured, is problematical. | But 
by his death all such schemes of 
union were, for the time, rendered 
hopeless. The seven Protestant 
provinces held on to their League, 
and became the famous Common- 
wealth of Holland. The Oatholic 
provinces earned from their Span- 
ish monarch the title of “ The obe- 
dient.” Being Oatholic, and there- 
fore having but one of the two 
werful motives which stirred the 
(who were contending for 
their religion as well as for their 
polity), it was not to be expected 
that they should manifest the same 
obstinate resistance to their foreign 
despot. They fought intermittent- 
ly, and with a crippled zeal, for their 
municipal rights, and for political 
independence. The formation of 
the Dutch Republic is the one 
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great result of all these civil wars. 
But at this epoch—that is, at the 
period of the assassination of Wil- 
liam the Silent—something still 
remained to be done to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic: The 
seven United Provinces were still 
at war with Philip—with a man 
who abated no jot of all-his arrogant 
pretensions, who possessed the 
greatest military force in Europe, 
and who was served by the most 
consummate generals of the age. 
There were still some towns and 
fortifications in the hands of the 
Spaniard, which must be wrested 
from them to complete and render 
secure the territory of the Republic. 
There could as yet be no pause, no 
peace, no relaxation from the energy 
of war; a little folding of the hands, 
and all would have been lost. Hap- 
pily the United Provinees found, 
in the second son of William the 
Silent, a warrior equal to the emer- 
gency. Prince Maurice of Nassau 
had indeed a military genias; he 
applied all the existing knowledge 
of the mathematician and the engi- 
neer to the purposes of war; and in 
the conduct of a siege, we pre- 
sumé, there was not at that time 
his equal in Europe. Maurice is 
the military hero of the present 
portion of Mr. Motley’s History. 
His great civilian is Barneveld. 
These two eminent men are occa- 
sionally seen at variance, but, on 
the whole, they work together in 
harmony. 

But while rejoicing in the vic- 
tories of Maurice, and sympa- 
thising with the firm bearing and 
enlightened views of Barneveld, 
and, above all and _ perpetually, 
consoling ourselves for the endless 
treachery and bloodshed and per- 
secution we have to pass through, 
by the thought that, after all, this 
great commonwealth of Holland és 
really to be founded in Europe,— 
while thus attempting to do jus- 
tice to Mr. Motley’s main theme, 
we must confess that we find our 
attention more actively engaged 
when we are invited to look over 
into France and see what is going 
on there, than when the narrative 
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is more especially concerned with 
Philip and his Generals. We look 
to the right and the left more 
curiously than on the battles and 
sieges and civil contests that take 
place in the United Provinces 
themselves. In fact, the history 
of Europe at this period is in- 
tensely interesting, as portraying 
the action of the Catholic Church, 
Whether we look to France, or 
Spain, or the Netherlands, which 
lay exposed to both of these 
powers, we everywhere see the 
Church militant. It is seen fight- 
ing everywhere— and everywhere 
for dominion, and fighting with 
all weapons—the axe, the stak 
the assassin’s pistol, the ouaen 
army, and the public massacre, 
The theme is European. We have 
to study an ecclesiastical régime, 
under which the worst passions of 
our nature are invested with the 
authority of conscience. We have 
an institution before us which, for 
the salvation of human souls, sanc- 
tions, with equal readiness, the in- 
sane pride and ambitions of a 
prince, or the cruel carnage of a 
mob. 

Philip Il. was fortified in all 
his nefarious schemes by the 
claims which he supposed were 
made on him by» the Catholic 
Ohurch. Did he covet the throne 
of England? It was to punish @ 
heretic people. Did he intrigue 
for the crown of France,—did he 
bribe its nobility and pour his 
troops into that country? It was 
all to prevent that heretic Henry 
IV. from ascending the throne. 
Did he prosecute the war in the 
Netherlands with a bitterness and 
obstinacy that was ruinous to his 
own exchequer and destruciive of 
his own commerce? It was for the 
sake of Holy Ohurch—it was in 
the mad determination to root out 
a religion which could only be eradi- 
cated by exterminating a people. 

“The United Provinces,” writes Mr. 
Motley at the opening of these volumes, 
‘had now been engaged in unbroken 
civil war for a quarter of a century. 
It is, however, inaceurate to designate 
this great struggle with tyranny as a 
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civil war. It was a war for independ- 
ence, maintained by almost the whole 
population of the United: Provinces 
against a foreigner, a despot—alien to 
their blood, ignoraut of their lan: . 
a hater of their race, a seorner of their 
religion, a trampler upon their liberties, 
their laws, and_ institutions--a man 
who had publicly declared that he 
would rather the whole nation were ex- 
terminated than permitted to escape 
from subjection to the Chureh of 
Rome !” 


Neutral powers often attempted 
to mediate; they interposed with 
the hope of restoring peace to 
Europe. But offers of mediation 
were idle—there could be no com- 
promise with such a foe as Philip. 
His anger, his cruelty, his lust of 
power, were all confirmed, fixed, 
eternised by the sacred authority 
of his Ohurcl, bidding him to 
smite and spare not- Had the 
Dutch been cajoled into any pre- 
mature peace, they would have 
merely been compelled. to renew 
the war at a disadvantage. Philip 
often professed himself ready to 
negotiate, and there were times 
when a suspension of arms would 
have been very convenient to him. 
But, in his treaties, he insisted 
first of all, ‘‘That the rebels should 
reconvert themselves to the Oatho- 
lic religion.” There was no com- 
promise with such a man, and 
glad may we be that the Dutch 
would not accept the only possible 
alternative of war, which was sub- 
mission, but fought out for them- 
selves, and for all Europe, the 
glorious cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. 

They were contending against 
two great Jdeas which were the 
pest of Europe, and which have 
not yet ceased to plague and tor- 
ment it. Some day it will be 
numbered amongst the incredible 
things of the past, that the right 
to govern a people should be a sort 
of personal property, to, be trans- 
mitted, or made the subject of a 
marriage settlement,—much like 
other property. By intermarriage 
amongst themselves, a small class 
of these peculiar proprietors deter- 
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mined re were to a a 
e, and to a great extent how 
wee to be governed: ow they 
such alliances the government of 
the Netherlands fell into the hands 
of a Spaniard, who, not in mame 
only, but in heart and soul, wasva 
foreigner, who hated every: insti- 
tution, every municipal privilege 
which put a curb upon his arbi- 
trary will. Strange right/ yet one 
which was accepted by jurists, and 
one which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the popular mind ac 
esced in. Bat a revolution 
taken place, and such a right ‘is 
now a wrong. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We are not speaking of 
the hereditary right which a nation 
bestows on some chosen family.» It 
may have excellent reasons for be- 
stowing such a right, or recognising 
it, if it should have descended. by 
tradition. We speak of the right 
which made of the government of 
a people a private property, which 
might be transwitted by imtermar- 
riage to a foreign prince without 
consultation of the national will. 
Such right, we believe, would be 
no longer recognised in Europe. | If, 
for instance, Louis Philippe had 
succeeded in what, considering the 
political experience he had and 
the age in which he lived, was a 
most foolish scheme—if he had 
succeeded by his Spanish marriages 
uniting the right to the crown 
of Spain with that of France— 
would the two countries have sub- 
mitted to such a union? Would 
Spain have submitted for a» mo- 
ment to be passed over to France 
as the e-portion of a prin- 
cess? Not only Spain, but all Europe 
would have regarded such a thing 
as preposterous. 

The other monstrous idea, the 
other right, which the Com- 
monwealth of Hi d had to do 
battle with, was of an ecclesiastical 
order, One great religious corpor- 
ation had usurped the dominion 
over men’s minds; they had claimed 
@ monopoly of piety and truth, and, 
on the ground of this assumption, 
they h to themselves 
the right touse the civil and mili- 
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tary power of every nation to im- 
pose their own tenets, and uphold 
their own wealth and power. And 
here also, if we had been writing 
thirty years ago, we should have 
perhaps said that such a right, 
such a claim, belonged to the past, 
or was now put forth with harm- 
less parade. But what has lately 
taken place in France, in England, 
and even in Germany, abates our 
confidence. Heaven only knows 
what may be the effect of loud, un- 
limited, reiterated assertion on the 
one side,.an ignorant multitude on 
the other, and between the two a 
middle class that is overwhelmed 
with timidity and trembling at the 
fear of social revolutions. The 
very virtue of our modern zealots 
is a force against us; for although 
a few intelligent men may distin- 
guish between what is eternally 
good in humanity and what is 
temporary or fictitious in ecclesias- 
tical teaching, yet the generality of 
mankind will blend the two to- 
gether, think they are inseparable, 
and combine them in the relation 
of cause and effect. 

Christianity, as taught by its 

eat Founder, was a protest against 
Saconiotdlion; and that eminent 
disciple who first gave the faith 
to the Gentiles, substituted for 
all other priesthoods one ‘ High- 
Priest” — namely, Christ. Each 
‘Christian strove for a spiritual 
union with Ohrist, and this com- 
mon headship was sufficient to 
make of all true Christians one 
united ‘body. Their union as a 
Ohurch was the necessary result of 
that attraction by which each in- 
dividual was drawn to the same 
celestial Source of all his hopes and 
all his righteousness, of his salva- 
tion and his joy:—just as needles 
which cluster round the point of a 
magnet have, and need, no other 
bond of union than what is found 
in ‘the similar attraction of each 
one of them to the same source 
of power. The bond which held 
together the first Christians was 
purely spiritual. They loved each 
other, for this resulted from their 
love of the same Christ. The soul 
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that lost its individual hold on 
Ohrist, ceased that moment to be- 
long to His Church — dropped in- 
stantly from the communion of the 
faithful. 

But this lofty and simple state 
of Christian piety was not long 
sustained. The subtlety of the 
Greek mind, or say generally of 
the scholastic intellect, multiplied 
doctrines of a more or less meta- 
physical character, and a belief in 
some set of these doctrines was 
made the bond of union and the 
indispensable passport to heaven. 
It was no longer the spirit of love 
which constituted the essence of 
Christianity. Dogma thrust itself 
in before love, and took upon itself 
the office of determining whence and 
how that spirit of love should be. 
introduced into the heart of man. 
The Church was the authority for 
dogma. And now, instead of the 
Chureh being the result of a com- 
mon allegiance to Ohrist, an allegi- 
ance to the Ohurch was put forth 
as a first requisite in order that the 
soul should come to Christ. The 
Church claimed to be the inter- 
preter of the oracles of God, claim- 
ed to be the dispenser of the mer- 
cies of God: the love of Ohrist was 
to shine only through the Church. 

Paganism died out, and Obhris- 
tianity was declared the religion of 
the State; the eivil power made 
itself subservient to the Ohurch; 
and since that time the world has 
been vexed, tortured, disgraced, 
and humiliated by priesthoods, who 
not only thrust themselves between 
Christ and man, who not only over- 
whelmed us with the clamonr of their 
unintelligible dogma, but who had 
the power to say, Believe, or per- 
ish! The sword of municipal jus- 
tice has been made the instrument 
of what — itself a sacred 
purpose, but which was, in fact, 
the. most unholy of purposes—the 
killing of the very spirit of truth 
and freedom. War, which was rife 
enough already, was inflamed by 
the new rage of theology; and the 
hostility between nation and nation 
was raised to a pitch than 
ever by the terrible name of Heretic. 
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No institution gains a footing in 
the world but by some good of- 
fice it accomplishes, though it may 
hold its ground long afterwards by 
what mechanicians would call the 
force of inertia. Accordingly, our 
books of history give us ample re- 
cord of the good services rendered 
to humanity both by the Eastern 
and the Western Ohurches. The 
latter is the especial favourite of 
historians. Not only by her mis- 
sionary enterprises did she assist 
in civilising the world, reclaiming 
large tracts from utter barbarism, 
but, on the decay of the Empire, 
many of the functions of civil 
pee even in Rome itself, 
evolved upon the Western Ohurch. 
Let all due honour be paid to mis- 
sionary monks and administrative 
bishops; but when we descend to 
the times of which our: history 
treats, society can at all events dis- 
pense with the jurisprudence or 
the administrative talent of a cleri- 
cal corporation. There is a lay 
intelligence equal to all the func- 
tions of civil government; and 
now, when the Church is seen to 
intervene in the legislation and 
politics of states, it has one con- 
spicuous and quite undeniable ob- 
ject—it has to secure and augment 
its own wealth and its own power. 
In the first stage of degeneracy, 
Obristian dogma was made to sup- 
plant the spirit of Ohristian love ; 
in the second stage of degeneracy 
the dogma itself is made subservi- 
ent to the upholding the — 
and power of an ecclesiastical 
poration. The people are tanght are 
that their salvation depends 
lieving in the Oburch—thet faith 
secure, salvation is not difficult— 
that faith wanting, salvation is im- 

ible. What the Ohurch . be- 
ieves it is not necessary even to 
know; it would not be very: eas 
for all men to learn; it is nae | 
to have an implicit faith, an up- 
limited trust, to know that what- 
ever the Church believes is truth, 
that whatever it commands is vir- 
tue, that whatever it promises or 
threatens God in heaven will ac- 
complish. A people thus indoc- 
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In the time of Philip. Il. .we 
the sacerdotal spirit, and the 
tion that supports 
their. 
agran The li 
country of Holland had 
against it-as with a mortal 
as a wild beast, relentless 
ocean against which they 
to do battle, and in whi 
contest they had learnt a 
perseverance -and of patri 
working: together for the 
all, and of working upremi 
It may come to this again in Europe. 
ee 
blow. clamour of controversy 
may be lost in volleys of musketry. 
Again may a priesthood, in 
dominated by its own ideas, and 
made cruel by a pious zeal, stir up 
war, and defile every jurisprudence 
in Europe. At present it is still 
the hour of controversy. No Pope 
has at present a Philip II. to launeh 
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at refi nations—a little fear- 
fal hi it may be, of the great 
champion he employs. It is: still 


the hour “before the tempest, and 
those who have an influence on 
public opinion would be wise: not 
to slumber in the use of it. 
There is no want of -zeal, it may 
be said, in Protestant iain. 
Certainly not—in those who really 
are Protestant. But there is an- 
other class, the intelligent and eul- 
tivated laity, the literary class, or 
those who enjoy a lettered leisure, 
who are not altogether without 
blame in this matter. We make 
no prophecy, we have no wish ‘to 
deal in y forebodings, we 
confess to henhag the greatest diffi- 
culty in understanding the religions 
movements going on around us in 
France and England at this mo- 
ment; buat this we will venture to 
say, that if the intelligent laity of 
either of these countries find them- 
selves prostrate under a priestly 
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domination, it. will be» partly the 
result of their own pusillanimity, 
of their own want of ‘candour, want 
of love of truth, their indifference 
to combat, or even to protest against 
error, their dislike to make any pro- 
test which may occasion them’ the 
least personal annoyance. So far 
as;our own observations enable us 
to speak, we find in the class we 
are alluding to a certain dilettan- 
teism, a bland habitual hypocrisy, 
and something very like a mental 
cowardice. They dislike earnest- 
ness, and are disposed to mock 
those few amongst them who are 
in earnest. Such systematic hypo- 
crisy has this effect, that it destroys 
all genuine love of truth, while it 
fosters a secret spirit of disdain to- 
wards those very men in considera- 
tion of whom the hypocrisy is sup- 
posed to be practised. A priest, 
or the disciple of a priest, is listen- 
ed to with a smile of acquiescence 
which fades, on his departure, into 
a sneer of derision. Both the smile 
and the sneer are misplaced. An 
honest, frank, and courteous con- 
tradiction -were infinitely better. 
But this would give trouble, it 
would stir unpleasant controversy, 
it would endanger popularity. Per- 
haps some charming hostess might 
look grave. So much of martyr- 
dom isnot to be thought of. Well, 
this love of ease and supercilious 
indolence forfeits for educated lay- 
men the natural influence. they 
would have upon society, while it 
materially deteriorates from their 
own mental culture. They are 
supposed to have no trath to con- 
tend for ; every religious sect passes 
them by with indifference; they 
have no influence on the currents of 
religious opinion, and at last some 
sect stronger than the rest may 
. tread them under foot. One day 
they may neither smile nor sneer, 
but lie crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstone—between 
priestly power and popular super- 
stition. 

But we seem to be deserting the 
pages of Mr. Motley, which we had 
no intention whatever of doing. 
As we have already intimated, one 
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of the most interesting portions of 
his present work is the accounthe 
gives of Philip’s relation to France, 
of the internal condition of that 
kingdom, and of the character and 
conduct of Henry IV. It seems 
hardly credible: that Philip, with 
his hands already full, and his ex. 
chequer already sufficiently burden- 
ed, should have seriously projected 
the acquisition of the crown of 
France: yet such was the fact. If 
not the crown, he at least reckoned 
on acquiring a large portion of its 
territory. “The Duke of Parma,” 
we are told, “was privately ordered 
to lend all his energies to the con- 
quest of that realm, under pretence 
of assisting the Holy crn ed 
Meanwhile the chiefs of the Holy 
League, and every French noble- 
man sufficiently powerful to aspire 
to such an object, were bent on 
carving, each one for himself, some 
independent principality out of 
their common country. They took 
Philip’s gold, but followed each one 
his own private project. Mayenne 
indeed offered the crown to nee | 
in consideration that he sh 
have a large ‘province for himself, 
and a large sum of money. All 
these parties were making use 
of the fanaticism of the people 
to forward their own nefarious 
schemes, So it has always been. 
The Ohurch inflames and maddens 
the populace; princes and nobles 
turn the fanaticism to their own 
profit; they are resolved to share 
in the spoil; ‘with the people is 
left simply the rage, the crime, the 
mnisery of a pernicious enthusiasm. 
Henry IV. ‘represented the prin- 
ciple of national union as opposed 
to foreign domination in the dis- 
memberment of France. And in 
this point of view he was the pop- 
ular favourite. The people, we may 
be sure, who had no principality 
to carve out of the common terri- 
tory, were zealous to maintain the 
unity of France. But they ‘were 
Catholics first, and Patriots second, 
and they could not accept the na- 
tional independence and integrity 
from the hands of a Protestant, 
though that Protestant was, in their 
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own belief, the rightful heir to 
the throne. Manifestly; what was 
wanted in this emergency was that 
he should convert himself to the 
Catholic faith. By this one step 
Mayenne and Philip and the Holy 
League would lose their hold at 
once upon the people. Henry saw 
this clearly enough; his lay coun- 
sellor, De Thou, and others, all 
advised it: but he had to proceed 
cautiously, for at the actual mo- 
ment his military force depended 
mainly on the Huguenots. He had 
a considerable following of what 
may be called the moderate or 
patriotic Catholics, but the ca- 
valiers “of the religion” formed 
the main strength of his army, and 
from them it was necessary that he 
should studiously conceal his inten- 
tion to be converted. It was a diffi- 
cult part which the Prince of Na- 
varre had to play. We extract 
Mr. Motley’s piquant description of 
the position he held at this ‘mo- 
ment :— 


“The hope of a considerable portion 
of the Catholic nobility. of his. realm, 
although himself an excommunicated 
heretic; the mainstay of Calvinism, 
while secretly bending all his energies 
to effect his reconciliation with the 
Pope; the idol of the austere and 
grimly Puritanical, while himself -a 
model of profligacy; the leader of the 
earnest and the true, although false as 
water himself in every relation in-which 
human beings can stand to each other ; 
a standard-bearer of both t branches 
of the Christian Ohureh, in an age 
when religion was the atmosphere of 
men’s daily lives, yet finding: his sin- 
cerest admirer, and one of his. most 
faithful allies, in the Grand Turk ; the 
representative of national liberty and 
human rights against regal and sacerdo- 
tal absolutism, while himself a remorse- 
less despot by nature and education, 
and a believer in no rights of the people 
save in their privilege to be ruled by 
himself,—it seems strange at first view 
that Henry of Navarre should have 
been for centuries so heroic and 
an image. But he was a soldier, a wit, 
a consummate politician ; above all, he 
was aman, at a period when to bea 
king was often to be something much 
less and much worse. 

“To those accustomed to weigh and 
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analyse r forces, it might well 
seem he was now an ut- 
terly , His * par- 


rity; and | 


exchequer sae of what nai 
beg 0. Sherrer from Queen Eli 
most p 


monious of sove 
ing over the half of a sal ae 
from the States-General 
half-born, half-drowned 
engaged in a quarter of ‘ cen 
warfare with the greatest monarch in 
world ; with a wardrobe consisting of a 
dozen’ shirts and five pocket-handker- 
chiefs, most of them ragged, and -with 
a commissariat of what could be brought 
in the saddle-bags of his Huguenot cava- 
liers, who, cune to the charge with him 
to-day, and to-morrow were dispersed 
again to their mountain fastnesses,—it 
did not seem likely, on any reasonable 
theory of dynamics, that the power of the 
Béarnese was capable of outweighing 
Pope and Spain, the meaner but mas- 
sive populace of Fratice and the ‘Sor- 
bonne, and the great chiefs of the con- 
federacy, wealthy, Jong-descended, allied 
to all the sovereigns of Ohristendom, 
potent in ‘territorial and 
skilful in wielding political influences, 


The battle of Ivry, however, soon 
placed our paradoxical hero. in a 
very imposing position. It was.a 


glorious victory, and due. greatly, 

as is well known, to the 

valour of Henry. The got 
unt 


Spain had despatched Oo 
a with 1800 picked cavalry fo 
join Mayenne and the Holy League, 
and these did good service in the 
ares pat in, spite of 
our, the bravery of ..the 
French athe of the League re- 
lendent in their steel armour 
eir silken scarves, the. “Iron- 
sides” of the Huguenot army beat 
down al, 9 mpDosition ane gave the 


wigery te the Princes of Ni avarre. 
n. followed hve seams 
of Paris, 2. Whiepi a8 


observes, a. 

of the ‘catbrted siege 

vere, eee ee 2 rome. ‘ 
iven by the ns 

were sovourip their own childrent 

the Leagu the priests were kin- 


ieee the 4 of the people agains, 
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the heretic at their. gates. The 
same people who committed. the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew are 
here seen in the attitude of fana- 
tical suffering; the same detestable 
rage animated them in both situa- 


tions. “The fon persuaded the 
populace that it was far more right- 


eous to kill their own children, if 
they had no food to give them, than 
to obtain food by recognising a 
heretic king.”’ The bones of the 
dead were taken from the cemete- 
ries, ground and baked into bread. 
It was called Madame Montpen- 
sier’s cake, because that  distin- 
guished. member of the League 
commended it to the poor Paris- 
jians. ‘She was never known to 
taste it herself,” says one who lived 
in Paris at this time. All who ate 
of it died. 

Philip now sent his famous gene- 
ral, Alexander Farnese, to relieve 
Paris, a task which was accom- 
lished with admirable adroitness. 

enry and his cavaliers were pant- 
ing for the battle. Seven days they 
stood chafing before the encamp- 
ment of the Duke of Parma. At 
length his cavalry and a certain 
portion of the infantry were seen 
to emerge from their intrench- 
ments, and take up what seemed 
their line of battle. Henry only 
waited that he might understand 
the plan and position of his oppo- 
nent, before he gave the order to 
charge. Meanwhile, however, the 
Duke had despatched his main 
body in another direction. The 
cavalry wheeled round, and be- 
came the rear-guard of his army, 
now in full march towards Lagny 
on the Marne. By seizing upon 
that town, a poole gm: to throw 
provisions into Paris. Henry found 
with intense mortification, that he 
had been completely outgeneralled. 
He could -not strike a blow; P; 


aris 
was and his own army, 


her ger at their disappointment, 
themselves _ill-provisioned, 
ie oe him. ’ 

e e@ was again in the 
ascendant. In Paris itself one 


sees an incipient reign of terror. 
Sixteen town-councillors, presiding 
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over the sixteen sections of .the 


town, extemporise a government 
—a justice of their own. In this 
case the “ suspect ’ were those who 
showed a want of. zeal, fori the 
Ohurch. Their most eminent: vie- 
tim. was Brisson, President. of the 
Parliament of Paris, He. wasa 
patriot or legalist, one who rank- 
ed jurisprudence above priestcraft. 
When the papal legate Gaetano, 
followed by @ great train of .ad- 
herents, went down on one occa- 
sion, to the house of Parliament, 
and was about to seat himself on 
the dais reserved for the King, 
President Brisson plucked him 
back by the arm, and obliged: him 
to take a seat immediately below 
his own. He did not hold that 
the eclesiastieal power was sa- 
preme in the m. He as re- 
presentative of the National Juris- 
pradence, felt it his duty to take 
the higher seat. Such a man was 
sure to be suspect to our pious eiti- 
zens. They contrived that he should 
be seized on his way to the Parlia- 
ment, and carried to the prison of 
the Little Chatelet. 


‘t Hardly had he been made secure in 
the dimly-lighted dungeon, when Cromé, 
a leader among the Parisian populace, 
made his appearance, accompanied by 
some of his confederates, and dressed in 
a complete suit of mail. He ordered 
the magistrate to take off his hat, and 
to kneel. He then reada sentence con- 
demning him todeath. Profoundly as- 
tonished, Brisson demanded to know of 
what crime he was accused, and under 
what authority. The answer was a 
laugh, and an assurance that he had 
no time to lose. He then begged that 
he might at least be imprisoned long 
enough to enable him to complete a 
legal work in which he was engaged, 
and which, by his premature death, 
would be lost to the Commonwealth. 
This request produced, no doubt, more 
merriment than his previous demands. 
His judges were inflexible, and allowed 
him hardly time to confess himself. He 
was then hanged in his dungeon.” 


That request to be imprisoned 
till he had written his book will 
excite an additional sympathy. for 
him in those who now read of his 
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murder. Two other magistrates 
were executed in the same way. 
They had spoken against the ‘six- 
teen. The three bodies were after- 
wards gibbeted in the Gréve’ in 
front of the Hotel de Ville; and 
exposed for two days to the insults 
and fury of the populace. 

But this was the culminating 

oint of the reign of terror. The 

uke of Mayenne was quite willing 
to sell France to the King of Spain, 
bat he was by no means disposed 
to let these civic gentlemen assume 
his place in the treaty. They 
too, had presumed to offer the 
crown to Philip. Thereupon he 
entered Paris, and without delay 
hanged four of these turbulent gen- 
try, at the basement of the 
Louvre: The power of the sixteen 
was broken at once. In a moment 
they became as despicable in ‘the 
eyes of the populace as they had 
been formidable. 

What hope remained for France 
unless Henry would reconcile him- 
self with the church? As heretic 
he could not rule, and without him 
the country was breaking up into 
factions, and perhaps into indepen- 
dent provinces. Long ago the 
Prince had intimated that he would 
not change his religion “on com- 
pulsion,” but that he was willing 
to be “instructed.” Philip and 
the League did what they could to 
prevent this public -instruction; 
but the Pope, whether as head of 
the Ohurch or as temporal ' prince, 
would have had no unwillingness 
to receive the repentant heretic. 
A Legate was commissioned'to give 
the indispensable Instruction which 
should render patent to all France 
the real cause, the frue nature and 
process of his conversion. 


“And now the great day had come. 
The conversion of Henry to the Roman 
faith, fixed long before for the 23d July 
1593, formally took place at the time 
appointed. From six in the morning 
till the stroke of noon did Henry listen 
to the exhortations and’ expoundings 
of ‘the learned prelates and doctors 
whom he had convoked, ‘the politic 
Archbishop of Bourges taking the lead 
in this long expected instruction. After 
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six mortal hours had come to an end, 
the King rose from his knees, somewhat 
wearied, but entirely instructed and con- 
vinced, He thanked the bishops for 
having taught him that of which-he wag 
that, after having invoked the light of 
the Holy Ghost upon his musings, he 
should think seriously over what they had - 
taught him, in order to come to a reso- 
lution salatary to himself and the State. 

“Nothing ‘could be more candid. 
Next day at eight in the morning there 
was a great show in the Cathedral of St 
Denis, and the tion of not- 
ener me prohibition ‘of the 
League authorities, rushed thither in 
immense crowds to witness the ceremo- 
ny of the reconciliation of the King. 
Henry went to the church clothed, as 
became a freshly purified heretic, in 
white satin doublet and hose, white silk 
stockings, white silk shoes with white 
roses on them, but with a black hat and 
black mantle, There was a great pro- 
cession with blare of trumpet and beat 
of drum. The streets were strewn with 
flowers. 

“As Henry entered the great 1 
of the church he found the Arch 
of Bourges seated in state, nt in 
mitre and chasuble, and by 
other magnificent prelates in gorgeous 
attire. 

“*Who are you, and what do you 
want?’ said the Archbishop: 

“*T am the King,’ meekly replied 
Henry, ‘and I demand to be 
into the bosom of the Roman 
Church.” ~ ' 

“<Do you wish it sincerely?’ asked 
the Prelate. 

“*T wish it with all my Heart,’ said 
the King. 

“ Then, throwing himself on his knees, 
the Béarne—great ch of the 
Huguenots—protested be God that 
he would live and die in the QGatholic 
faith, and that he renounced ail heresy. 
A was with di opened 
through the crowd, and he was then led 
to the high altar, amid the 
of the people. Here he knelt dey 
and repeated his protestations. 
emotion and contrition were. most im- 
pressive, The people of course 
piteously. The King ducing the rogre 
of the ceremony, with han to- 

er and adoring the rist with 

eyes, or, as the Host was elevated, 
smiting himself thrice upon the breast, 
was a model of passionate devotion. 
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‘¢ Afterwards he retired to a pavilion 
behind the altar, where the Archbishop 
confessed and absolved him. Then the 
Te Deum sounded, and high mass was 
celebrated by the Bishop of Nantes. 
Then, amid acclamations and blessings, 
and with largess to the crowd, the King 
returned to the monastery of St. Denis, 
_ where he dined amidst a multitude of 
spectators, who thronged so thickly 
around him that his dinner-table was 
nearly overset. These were the very 
Parisians who, but three years before, 
had been seen feeding on rats and dogs 
and dead men’s bones, and the bodies of 
their own children, rather than open 

their, gates to this same prince of 
Béarne.” 


Our author appears to think that 
Henry might have dispensed with 
this painful sacrifice—if such it were. 
He represented the principle of na- 
tural unity. ‘‘Had he,” says Mr 
Motley, ‘‘relied upon it entirely it 
might have been strong enough to 
restore him to the throne of his an- 
cestors without the famous religious 
apostasy with which his name is for 
ever associated.” But, judging by 
Mr. Motley’s own narrative, it seems 
evident that, while the Church stood 
opposed to the heretic King, neither 
the principle of natural unity nor 
that of hereditary right could possi- 
bly have prevailed. It was an apos- 
tasy the guilt of which lies at the 
door of those who made it necessary. 
Mr. Motley, we observe, bestows the 
epithet of “ free-thinker” on Henry 
IV. The epithet seems to us alto- 
gether out of place, inapplicable to 
the man and age; at all events not 
justified by this notoriously political 
conversion. There were a multitude 
of men at the time of the Reforma- 
tion who fluctuated between the two 
creeds, or the two Ohurches, as poli- 
tical power went over to one or the 
other, who were certainly not free- 
thinkers. They thought too little 
on the subject to be deeply interest- 
ed in the triumph of either system 
of theology, but they looked upon 
themselves as Christians under 
whichever banner they were ranged. 
How many in England were ready 
to go to mass when Mary ‘was on 
the throne, and to discard the mass 
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for a Protestant service when Eliza- 
beth was on thethrone! They found 
conversion from one Church to the 
other easy enough, but they were not 
freethinkers. A laxity of. this kind 
is no more a proof of intellectual 
disbelief than a may, Or manners ; 
and we are quite sure Mr. Motley 
would not apply the epithet to Henry 
on the ground that he disobeyed the 
moral precepts of . Christianity. 
Some of our greatest. villains have 
been admitted universally to be 
amongst the most orthodox of 
men. 

We leave the gay and valiant 
Henry established on the throne of 
France, and return to the gloomy 
Sovereign of Spain. Disappointed 
at the result of all his intrigues, his 
bribes and other expenditure, he rea- 
dily listened to spies and tale-bear- 
ers, who lay all the blame of his 
failore on the slackness and the 
treachery of the Duke of Parma. 
The great general, who had not only 
served him faithfully in the field, but 
who had always given him the most 
honest and sagacious counsels, was 
to pay the penalty of the ill-success 
of schemes he had always discour- 
aged. Philip determined to take 
from him his command and to bring 
him back to Spain. What would 
have been his fate when once com- 
pletely in the power of the King, re- 
dneed to the condition of a private 
nobleman, residing in a palace. at 
Madrid, we may .shrewdly guess. 
That palace would soon have been a 
prison. Philip set about his design 
with all the guile and treachery of 
& conspirator—a private assassin 
could not have proceeded in his en- 
terprise more stealthily, But another 
stealthy enemy, disease, was at the 
same time attacking the Duke, and 
gained precedence of the King. 
Though Alexander Farnese has for 
us little to commend him except 
his great military genius, we feel 
glad that he escaped the ignominy 
which Philip was preparing for 
him as the reward of all his exploits. 
He died—so to speak—in the open 
air, still a free soldier, and in the 
saddle to the Jast. He gave instruc- 
tions in his will that he should be 
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laid ont barefoot in the robe and 
cowl of a Capuchin monk. 

But the great actor in all this 
terrible drama was himself about 
to quit the scene. We have a pain- 
ful, distressing, and yet most in- 
structive account of the’ death of 
Philip. A torturing illness was 
borne with meekness and fortitude, 
and the last days of a man who 
had not a single virtue were those 
of a martyr and a saint, 


“Longing to be once more in his fa- 
vourite retirement of the Escurial, he 
undertook the journey towards the be- 
ginning of June, 1598, and was carried 
thither from Madrid in a litter borne 
by servants, accomplishing the journey 
of seven leagues in six days. When he 
reached the palace-cloister he was un- 
able to stand. The’ gout, his life-long 
companion, had of late so tortured him 
in the hands and feet that the mere 
touch of a linen sheet was painful to 
him, By the middle of July a low fever 
had attacked him, which rapidly re- 
duced his strength. Moreover, a new 
and terrible symptom of the utter dis- 
integration of his physical constitution 
had presented itself. Imposthumes, from 
which he had suffered at the breasts and 
at the joints, had been opened after the 
usual ripening applications, and the 
result was, not the hoped relief, but 
swarms of vermin, innumerable in quan- 
tities, and impossible to extirpate, which 
were thus generated, and reproduced in 
the monarch’s blood and flesh.” 


No torture; says Mr. Motley, 
ever invented by Torquemada for 
the hereties could exeeed the agony 
which the Most Catholic King was 
now ¢alled upon to endure. And 
not one, he adds, of the long 
line of martyrs who, by decree of 
Charles or Philip, had been stran- 
gled, burned, or buried alive ever 
faced a death of lingering torment 
with more perfect fortitude than did 
now the Monarch of Spain, nor was 
any such martyr ever sustained by 
more ecstatic visions of heavenly 
mercy! He declared to the priest, 
and subsequently to the Infanta, 
his son, “That in all his life he 
had never consciously done wrong 
to. any one. If he had ever com- 
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mitted an act of injustice it was 
unwittingly, or because he had 
been deceived in the circum- 
stances.” He. bore his sufferi 
with an angelic patience, and bade 
the Prince cmerey oo 9 age oe 
happy peo “in order w 
he, too, should be laid thus low, he 
might likewise be sustained by 
a conscience void of offence.” But, 
though thus supported by the ap- 
proval of his own conscience, ‘it 
must not be supposed that he ne- 
glected any of the customary duties 
of confession or penance. ‘ Fa- 
ther confessor,” he said to his priest, 
“you are in the place of God, and 
I protest thus before His presence, 
that I will do all you ‘declare 
necessary for my salvation. Thus 
upon you will be the responsibility 
for my omissions, because I am 
ready to do all.” 

Some will, perhaps, be reluctant 
to believe that one who had com- 
mitted so many crimes, and who, 
according to our author, had nota 
single virtue, could die in so happy 
a frame of mind, so ‘entirely re- 
lieved from the reproaches of ‘con- 
science; but, in fact, this is the 
very moral of the tale, Such is 
the man whom the Church could 
nurse into complete self-compla- 
cency, into all the beatitude of a 
saint. Obedience and service to 
the Church stood in lieu of virtue 
—crimes became virtues when the 
Church profited ~ by them; and 
what were the personal failings (if 
he had any) of such a servant?— 
the sins of the man were redeemed 
by the crimes of the monarch—we 
mean what seems crime to ignor- 
ant laymen. We, looking from a 
judicial point of view, ‘see a life 
full of lies, of treachery, of assas- 
sinations, of bloodshed. Thé same 
life, seen from an ecclesiastical 
point of view, is a continuous act 
of pious servitude. 

We have no reason to doubt the 
happy conscience ‘of Philip ‘Il. 
We commend it to the dera- 
tion of our ultramontane friends 
on the other side of the Ohannel. 
Perhaps there are some on this 
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side who may profit by a contem- 
plation of it, They may learn to 
what we may be logically brought 
if we substitute the reign of the 
Church. for the reign of Obrist, and 
let a priesthood be the lord of our 
souls; If your Church. is, all, if 
there lie the preservation of reli- 
gious truth, your union to God, 
and your hope in immortality, what 
object can a civil ruler have com- 
parable to that of sustaining the 
integrity and predominance of the 
one true Church? What is the 
death of a man, however compassed 
—what is the slaughter of ten thou- 
sand men, if this sacred ark, the de- 
pository of all that is precious to 
mankind, is thereby kept floating 
on the waters? Philip was an as- 
sassin, @ ruthless persecutor, trea- 
cherous to all who served him, sow- 
ing dissensions in neighbouring 
countries, and. by his bribes fo- 
menting civil war and rebellion in 
them, that he might extend a terri- 
tory already too great for him to 
govern. He habitually masked an 
insatiable and cruel ambition under 
sacred pretexts, yet as throughout 
his career he did aggrandise the 
Chureh, did war against heretics, 
the Chureh taught him to live with 
an approving conscience, and to die 
in saintly beatitude. It is all logi- 
cal enough ; and we shall see it again 
and yet again, while the infatuation 
remains that God’s truth and the 
keys of heaven are in the keeping of 
an ecclesiastical corporation. 

Mr. Motley closes the life of Phi- 
lip with an analysis of the character 
and policy of that monarch, to which 
we refer those who have any doubt 
of the moral estimate that ought 
to be: formed of such a man. His 
enormities are well known; per- 
haps it is not so generally known 
that: he could be simply dishonest, 
break his word, and pilfer other 
men in the vulgarest as well as the 
most unscrupulous manner. Of 
course he was in debt; he had bor- 
rewed money of merchants and 
others, mortgaging his royal do- 
mains and his revenues. When he 
found that it had become highly 
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imconvenient to pay these debts; or 
the interest of them, he calmly re- 
voked ali the assignments, mort- 
gages, &c., by which they had been 
secured. He was scandalised that 
money-lenders should grow rich 
while he was growing poor. There- 
fore he set a royal example of ‘re- 
udiation. Many of the chief 
ankers and merchants in Europe 
were obliged to suspend payment; 
their creditors in turn became bank- 
rupt; and Frankfort, Genoa, Ant- 
werp—all the great emporiums of 
commerce—were thrown into con- 
sternation. Philip was a bad finan- 
cier. With all his resources, he 
frequently allowed’ his troops to 
mutiny for want of pay; he set 
on foot enterprises which he had 
not the means of carrying through. 
At one time we are told that the 
whole of his regular revenue was 
pledged to pay the interest on his 
debts, with the exception of the 
Sussidio and the Oruzada. The 
Sussidio was a voluntary contribu- 
tion, collected’ by the monks, in 
small sums, from the people at 
large, for the special purpose of 
sustaining the war against the infi- 
dels of England and Holland. 
The Cruzada was the result of a 
privilege granted to his Most Ca- 
tholic Majesty by the Pope, in a 
bull called the Crueada, to sell to 
his subjects the licence to eat meat 
aud eggs on Fridays and other fast- 
days. This curious traffic brought 
in annually about 800,000 dollars. 

With the death of Philip IL the 
reader of history hopes to find the 
war in the Netherlands come to a 
elose. But he is disappointed; his 
weak successor, Philip LI; is a 
tool in the hands of a favourite 
and a confessor, and continues the 
policy of his father. It may be 
said of him that he had not energy 
enough to make peace; and, as for 
his ministers: and generals, they 
found their profit in a continuation 
of the war. 

To trace the events of the Nether- 
lands, and of the glorious struggle 
of the new-born Commonwealth of 
Holland, we ought to go back to 
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the death of Parma, and follow the 
narrative of his successor. This 
would be to give a resumé of the 
history itself, which, we need not 
say, cannot be our object. We sur- 
vey the leading events to draw some 
general lesson from them. If, on 
the one side, we see the stagnation 
and decay brought on the noble 
province of Spain by tyranny, civil 
and ecclesiastical; on the other 
hand we observe a country won, 
in part, from the sea itself, becom- 
ing the seat of learning, of the 
greatest maritime power of the 
age, full of enterprise. and every 
kind of noble energy. | Universi- 
ties are established, and harbours 
are constructed, from which fleets 
go forth, either for the defence of 
the national independence, or for 
discoveries in remote regions of the 
world. There is a point of view in 
which we may fairly compare the 
struggle of Holland against Philip 
to that of Athens against the Per- 
sian despot. And modern Europe 
may be as grateful to the Dutch as 
pagan Europe to the Athenians. 

There is a touching incident which 
Mr. Motley introduces, painfully il- 
lustrative of the different education 
which a free state and a despotic 
sovereign can give. Third in sue- 
cession, in a very brief time, from 
the Duke of Parma, there was ap- 
ointed to be governor of the 
Netherlands the Archduke Car- 
dinal Albert, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Whether he retained his title of 
Cardinal in his new dignity we 
are not prepared to say; he was 
prt to resign his bishopric 
of Toledo, whose revenues amount- 
ed to the sum of 800,000 dollars 
a-year. On his entrance into Brus- 
sels he was greeted by the citizens 
with one of those foolish displays 
of pageantry, and adalation where 
allegory and mythology do all they 
can in the telling of. egregious lies. 
In the description of these absurdi- 
ties our author takes a malicious 
pleasure. 


“But,” he continues, “‘there was one 
personage whose presence excited per- 


haps more interest than did that of the 
Archduke himself. There rode in the 
procession a gentleman forty-two years 
of age, whose grave melancholy features 
—although wearing a painful expression 
of habitual restraint and distrust—sug- 
gested more than did those of the rest 
of his family the physiognomy of Wil- 
liam the Silent, to all who remembered 
that illustrious rebel. 

“It was the eldest son of the t 
founder of the Dutch Republic. Philip 
William, Prince of Orange, had at last, 
after twenty-eight years of wider! in 
Spain, returned to the Netherlands, 
whence he had been kidnapped while a 
schoolboy at Louvain, by order of the 
Duke of Alva. Rarely has there been a 
more dreary fate, a more brdken exist- 
ence than his. His almost life-long con- 
finement, not close, nor cruel, but. strict 
and invariable, together with the devilish 
arts of the Jesuits, had produced nearly 
as blighting an effect upon his moral 
nature as a closer dungeon might have 
done on his physical constitution. _Al- 
though under perpetual arrest in Mad- 
rid, he had been allowed to ride and to 
hunt, to go to mass, and to enjoy many 
of the pleasures of youth. But he had 
been always a prisoner, and his soul—a 
hopeless captive—could no longer be 
liberated now that the tyrant, in order 
to further his own secret purposes, had 
at last released his body from jail. Al- 
though the eldest born of his father, and 
the inheritor of the great estates of 
Orange and of Buren, he was no longer 
a Nassau except in name. The change 
wrought by the pressure of the Spanish 
op gry was complete, All that was 
left of his youthful self was a passion- 
ate reverence for his father’s memory, 
strangely combined with a total indiffer- 
ence to all that his father held dear, all 
for which his father had laboured his 
whole lifetime, and for which his heart's 
blood had been shed.” 


The second son was the Maurice 
now holding at bay the armies of 
Philip. The eldest son was the 
sickly plant of priestly culture. 
The marvel is that any reverénce 
at all for his father’s memory had 
been allowed to remain, An anec- 
dote is told of him which shows 
that he was not without some natu- 
ral and filial feeling, though it dis- 
played itself in no very wise man- 
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ner. Balthazar Gerard, his father’s 
assassin, had been rewarded, by 
Philip for his services to the good 
cause by a pension for his heirs 
charged upon the ‘estate of that 
Prince of Orange whom he ‘had 
murdered. It was an economical 
arrangement; it blazoned the deed 
with royal shamelessness, and. it 
showed a due contempt to all the 
ordinary sentiments of mankind. 
When Philip- William was told that 
it was the King’s intention to rein- 
state him. in his father’s possessions, 
but that this rent-charge of 18,000 
florins was still to be paid out of 
them to the heirs of Balthazar 
Gerard, he is said to have burst 
into a violent passion, and drawn 
his poniard’ on the venerable Pres- 
ident, who was explaining to him 
this delicate condition. Whether 
the’ condition was insisted on we 
aré not told; we are left to infer 
that after some delay, as a pun- 
ishment for this outbreak of an- 
ger, the estates were restored to 
him. 

We ought now to draw attention 
to the military enterprises of Mau- 
rice, and to the sagacious administra- 
tions of Barneveld. But it is too late ; 
we have ant our space over other 
themes. We observe that the second 
of Mr. Motley’s pe volumes, 
the fourth of the whole work, 
has been left untouched by us, and 
our notes on it unused. We can 
only commend it in general terms 
to the reader, He will find it re- 
plete with interest from the great 
variety of topics that are intro- 
duced. Of course, the contempor- 


ary history of our own country, of 
the courts of Elizabeth and James, 
take their place in that wide range 
of subject which Mr. Motley em- 
braces. We are,not aware that any 
new light is thrown on the conduct 
of, Queen Elizabeth and her Minis- 
ters; but the relations between 
France and the Netherlands, and 
the politics of the French Court, 
are brought more distinctly before 
us than has been done, to our 
knowledge, in any previous history, 
We need not say that to the main 
theme of the narrative ample jus- 
tice is done. .The nascent Republic 
of Holland is honoured.in all her 
enterprises, on land and sea, but not 
more honoured than she deserves. - 

Our readers are by this time well 
acquainted with Mr. Motley’s pe- 
culiarities of style and manner, 
There is no occasion that we should 
here comment on them. His well- 
deserved popularity stands con- 
spicuous, and may defy the cavils 
of the critic. We ourselves read 
his pages with undiminished pleas- 
ure. Yet we ventare to hint— 
since our author intends to con- 
tinue his historical writings—that 
there are some peculiarities of 
style that are already carried 
quite as far as is safe, There is 
sometimes a_ reckless throwing 
about of epithets,* a slashing man- 
ner, sharp phrases in short para- 
graphs, that more remind us of 
the writing we meet with in novels, 
than what we are accustomed to 
find in historical works, Let none 
suppose that we are reviving the 
antiquated claim for the dignity of 





* It is not worth while to occupy the text with proofs of the very slight fault we 


are hinting at, but.as an instance of what we mean, the reader may turn, if he 
pleases, to the bottom of p. 234, vol. iii, and note a sentence beginning thus :— 
‘‘Amid all the hubbub of learned doetors of law, archbishops, Leaguer and political, 
Sorbonne pedants, solemn grandees from Spain with Latin orations in their pockets, 
intriguing Guises, huckstering Mayennes, wrathful Huguenots, sanguinary cardi- 
nal-legates, threatening world-monarchs, heralded by Spanish musketeers, Italian 
lancers, German reiters, shrill screams of warning from the English Queen, grim 
denunciations from Dutch Calvinists, scornful repulses,” &¢. &. This is not 
pleasing,—would be fatiguing if we had much of it. But it occurs in patches only, 
which we instinctively hurry over, just as one jumps over the muddy places in the 


road, 
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speaks or thinks. The fatal ten- 
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POLITICAL PRIZE couRTS. 


I nave often thought of the wis- 
dom that instituted Prize Oourts, 
and decreed that there should bea 
close and searching investigation 
into the claims of those who de- 
manded to be rewarded by 
money. First of all, it threw an 
air of legality over “ loot, ” @ matter 
of no small corisequence; and 
secondly, it tempered down by 
time, delay, and hesitation, the 
fierce passions of those who had 
put their faith in rapine. 

It was essentially necessary to 
re pewens boarding and 

poe a show that the batolsn 

e one case may be the felony 
of another; and then, the law’s 
wise delays interposed in a most 
salutary manner to indicate that 
though aman may seize by violence 
he can only retain by right, and 
that there is a world-wide difference 
in signification between the words 
to “ have” and to “hold.” 

It was vexatious, no doubt, for 
the brave fellow who had been first 
up the breach or the earliest to 
scramble over the enemy’s bul- 
warks to feel that certdin elderly 
gentlemen in arm-chairs around a 
greetcovered table, who incurred 
no deadlier peril than an  over- 
heated room, should sit for months 
long higgling and hair - splitting 
over the reward of an achievement, 
the véry reading about which . set 
them trembling all over. Jack 
would like to have seen one of 
those drab-coloured men just for 
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five minutes where he had been 


‘It would ‘reconcile him to much of 


their careful slowness and sifting 
discrimination, if he could “bat 
believe that at there Was even one 
amongst them who would have 
remembered his own name at such 
& moment. This, however, was 


not heer sag and the only thing to 
one was to wait patiently for 
the award, and accept it when it 


came, 
There however. 80 
good in the system nothing sae 
Court as the fact that its decrees 
—_ pace men who allan 
P ‘any way 
struggles oo rama to ont 
Mes spe ans an ° to’ 
nes ee plodding hebits 
ht —— would 


of mind and 
bestow on a complicated account. 


There they ‘i pry om mh ot 
seebee satya plat 
t as so many 
in a >s schedule, and ap- 
praising bravery and dash as an 
ct-alechel. Mr e; bogousad-Or “pert 
co a 
I say the excellence of on a 
tem consists in the fact that 
rewards are not apportioned by 
selition, ‘ent who caguepstotlp 
p who 
would be likely to accord an audue 
importance to what they have 
themselves seen, and a 
ate disbelief of all that. they on 
heard of, but by a calm tribun 
who have no interest in exalting 
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this incident or, depreciating that, 
and who.can have no favouritism 
nor any preferenees. 

Edo not know that it is possible 
to overrate the value of this prin- 
ciple; for while it secures to the 
claimant the fairest of all courts of 
justice, it also relieves the leader 
of an expedition of the invidious 
position he would be placed in if 
called on to decide rival claims and 
apportion contested rewards. The 
man who saves his chief's life in 
battle would certainly, in that chief’s 
eyes, be deemed more worthy of re- 
compense than he who perhaps de- 
cided. by some prompt action the 
fate of the day; and yet the Prize 
Court would not make such an 
award. 

I ineline, therefore, to think that 
it is a great gain to have a well- 
conducted recognised tribunal to 
decide on these claims, and that, 
even at the price of delay, the bene- 
fit is one not to be denied. So as- 
sured am I that the system works 
well for the community, that I would 
like to ask, Might we not carry it 
out further, and import it into the 
world of political life? 

Are we. not all in think- 
ing that vere is wr that im- 

arts such an air of jobbery to po- 
itical life as the fact that the ac- 
cession of a particular man to power 
means the immediate rise of a whole 
host of followers, whose only claim 
is their connection with the great 
man’s fortunes? In the great fight 
which culminated in his victory they 
may have done nothing, or next to 
nothiag. Many were not even in 
the action; and yet when the hour 
of distributing the spoil has come 
none are absent. It is this rush of 
comparatively unknown and unre- 
cognised individuals into promi- 
nence and notoriety that outrages 
the masses, who cannot see why it 
should rain honours and rewards 
on men who have achieved nothing. 
But even of those who have fought, 
how many are there who were mere 
partisans — the henchmen of this 
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or that chief, whose star they trust- 
of and whose destiny they believed 

! 

Now, I want ‘to see the. loot of 
the Treasury benches fairly divided, 
I want an equitable partition of the 
spoils when the fight is ever. He 
who storms Whitehall will natu- 
rally enough think more of the men 
who have stood nigh him in the as- 
sault, and whose vigorous cheers 
have rung out above the din of bat- 
tle. Swum cuique—let those people 
have their fitting rewards. Let the 
man who furnished the apt quota- 
tion, let him who remembered the 
additional line from Horace that 
destroyed all the point “ of the hon. 
gentleman’s apt pohelentens let 
the brave fellow who rescued Darby 
Griffith, or carried the wounded 
Geselee off the field, be remember- 
ed. Be not unmindful also of that 
ready reckoner who is ever on the 
watch for a “count out.” If there 
be not Victoria Crosses to bestow, 
there are gaugerships and consul- 
ates. Harbour-masters are needed 
at Nootka Sound, and port-survey- 
ors at Heligoland ; but do not, I 
beseech you, convert your corporals. 
into lientenant-colonels, nor make 
major-generals out of sergeants, 

A Political Prize Court, ably and 
honestly administered, would . do 
all that I ask for. I know there 
are excellent people who would like 
to hand over these things to com- 
petitive examination, and put the 
—- for the Chancellorship of 

xchequer through his decimals, 
and give the Foreign Secretary a 
canter through Servia and the Her- 
zegovina; for we are all pretty well 
agreed that the only minister who 
is bound to know nothing about 
his department is the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. It might seem.in- 
vidious to say that no party in. the 
State would so much benefit by this 
arrangement as to the Whigs, who 
would see the Greys, Elliots, and 
Russels provided for without that 
interposition of family influence 
which the nation looks at with such 
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dissatisfaction—for of course we all 
know that a Prize Court would feel 
how necessary it was to respect vest- 
ed interests, and take care of those 
whose forefathers have been cared 
for so long. 

Ido not dwell on another bene- 
fit, though it is one of some mo- 
ment—I mean the gratification men 
would feel in accepting their re- 
wards from the decree of .a tribunal 
rather than from the munificence 
of a patron, I’d like to feel I was 
made a.tide-waiter by a sort of na- 
tional fiat, and not by the caprice 
of the Right Honourable the First 
Lord. The whole course of modern 
events, in political as well as in 
social life, is to obliterate small 
people. It would appear that great 
intelligences like to play the game 
of life like the game of piquet, by 
first throwing out all the. small 
cards, Now I don’t like this, and 
I protest loudly against it, Per- 
haps I am more bitterly opposed to 
it that lam a small, a very small, 
card myself—not higher in the pack 
than what Yankees call “the two 
spot of clubs,” As the world will, 
however, continue to the end to 
have a large majority of little 
people—people who really exert a 
very adventitious and fourth-rate 
influence in life—would it not be 
& wise policy, in these days of com- 
pound householder and lodger fran- 
chise, to assume that they are here 
for something, and not to ignore 
them completely? My plan of a 
Prize Court would go a good way 
towards this. 

In the days of the first Empire 
it used to be said that every recruit 
carried a Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack; and without asserting 
that every new chosen Member has 
a prospective interest in the Trea- 
sury bench, let us at least suppose 
that he connects his success in the 





it would afford the Minister to re- 
mm) 


patronage, it is only necessary to 
i for.a moment to ; men 
who have held Cabinet Pon 
who feel that the pains of r 

are a heavy set-off against, all the 
pleasures of conferring place, and 
the inevitable necessity that, far 
one case.of very. doubtful gratitude, 
you have. seeured to yourself the 
undying dislike of at least fifty un- 
su ul applicants, 

Last of When we have be- 
fore us the spectacle of an Opposi- 
tion composed of men who differ 
on almost.every guestion.of the 
day—an_ Oppositidn in which the 
aristocratic Whig rubs shoulders 
with the rampant Irish Democrat, 
where Nonconformist hugs P 
and timid Constitutionalism gives 
its hand to more than American 
Democracy, but who merge all 
differences in the desire to hang on 
by the fortunes of a leader they 
“have backed to win”—when we see 
how little Principle has to do where 
Promotion is in prospect, would it 
not be a boon to us, whose fate is 
to be governed by these men, if 
they were to be rewarded for other 
merits than those of subserviency 
to @ summons, and the. alacrity 
with which they respond to the 
crack of a party whip? Itis a very 
intelligible if not a creditable line 
of argument that says, “I’m not 
sure as to the benefit of disendow- 
ing the Church, but I know it will 
endow .me,”’ The sooner we get 
rid of such simple roads to conv; 
tion the better, and I see no readier 
way than by a Political Prize Court. 
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Lhope that when “the honour 
of England and ‘the interests of 
humanity and justice” shall have 
been‘ vindicated by the prosecution 
of ex-Governor Eyre, the high- 
souled patriotism which has so ably 
and energetically carried on these 
proceedings will not relax its efforts, 
bat vigorously attack those other 
men who, placed in positions of hon- 
our and influence, have used exalted 
station and power to compromise 
the credit and tarnish the fame of 
the country they served. 

There is that terrible sameness 
about crime, and especially about 
crime in which great cruelty forms 
the chief element, that the story of 
one man’s derelictions may often 
serve for many, and the same in- 
dictment suffice against offenders 
separated by every circumstance of 
clime, accident, or condition. Crown 
prosecutors know the advantage of 
bere = in these grooves, and how 
smoothly thé machine of the law 
moves along the broad gauge of 
precedent and custom. It will 
then be easy for our humanitarians, 
when they have suceeeded against 
Governor Eyre, to extend their pro- 
ceedings to that greater and more 
conspicuous criminal who has just 
tarnished the honour of England 
in Abyssinia. 

Like ‘case, like rule. Eyre con- 
vieted, it will not be difficult, I 
should say, to bring Sir Robert 
Napier to ' condign punishment. 
Thanks ‘to those noble-hearted and 
generous men—a credit and a glory 
to the nation they belong to—who 
have instituted the Eyre prosecu- 
tion, and who have shown them- 
selves, in the press and before the 
law, animated by a spirit so pure, 
so lofty, so devoid of all personal 
rancour, and so free from every 
trace of partisanship, we are at last 
enabled to trace the disasters of Ja- 
maica to their true source, and to 
see, in the person of her Majesty’s 
representative, the cause and origin 


of cruelties that would have been 
a disgrace to a tribe of er oe 
It ts true he has not yet béen tried 
and convicted legally, but there is 
a greater and higher and more tn- 
erring tribunal than that of 

and juries, before which he ‘has 
been arraigned and found guilty. 
The public opinion of the Anti- 
Eyre Fund has already decreed ‘his 
guilt’; and when he comes to think 
over the spirit which dictated the 
organisation, and some of the names 
who figure as its supporters, he 
would be a rash man we would dis- 
pute the force or justice of its award. 

There is something so grand and 
so imposing in the action of Lynch 
Jaw, that however we may océa- 
sionally be shocked by the precipi- 
taney and thoroughness of its ac- 
tion, yet are we ever consoled by 
the thought that where this. wild 
justice exists in the heart. of ‘a 
nation, there must be a deeply- 
founded sense of right and hon- 
our; and that the people who ré- 
ject the infamy of crime as a per- 
sonal taint are a noble and splendid 
spectacle of humanity, 

I know of my own knowledge 
what Oontinental nations say of 
this great prosecution—how they 
are struck by the majesty of that 
people who can assume at a mo- 
ment’s notice all the responsibili- 
ties of a governing power, “and 
who know better than courts and 
cabinets of the’ merits of public 
servants, and who, unaided by the 
wearisome details of documents-and 
despatches, can detect the secret 
workings of conspiracy in a distant 
colony, and trace out all the mys- 
terious meanderings of guilt by a 
mere glance at the veracious pata- 
graphs of a local newspaper. 

Isay I know the envious spirit 
in which foreigners canvass these 
things, and how malevolently they 
would, if they could, decry the 
enormous advantages of that pop- 
ular control over a government at 
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once the pride and glory of all that 
calls .itself English. .. Frenchmen 
may affect to declare that. these 
pational. outbursts are not evidences 
ofa well-regulated state,—just as 
they .mockingly said the charge at 
on was.“ not war,” 
even..envy could not deny it was 
magnificent. 

Germans, in their prosy habits of 
routine, may protest that the work 
of administration could not proceed 
with foree or effect if sragotee to 
the disturbing inflaence popular 
passions, and those “nnerring in- 
stincts” of interferenee which mobs 
are gifted with as a birthright. 

Italians indeed envy—they own 
that they envy—a procedure which 
invests vengeanee with a national 
colouring, and cheers on an entire 
people to the persecution of one 
man. Nor is the satisfaction less- 


ened by the thought that it was an 


individual highly placed and con- 
sidered, trusted by his superiors, 
and approved of by his Sovereign. 
How pleasant it would have been 
to have turned on Cavour for the 
peace of Villafranca! and what a 
noble enthusiasm it would have 
evoked had the Milan mob stoned 
that statesman as he passed through 
on his flight .to Geneva! The 

Y opportunity was lost, and to 


happ 
England is left the honour of that . 


initiative which might have —be- 
longed to Italy. 

It, is a consoling sign, however, 
of that. popular vitality which 
now glads the heart of patriotism 
throughout the globe, that states- 
mep are watched and weighed with 
an accuracy unknown in former 
times; and it is a significant and 

t fact, that since the birth 
of that Princess at Pesth who ought 
to have been a Prince, the popu- 
larity of Baron Beust has ily 
deereased, and falls daily lower and 
lower. Péople will be deceived no 
longer.. Courtiers may smile and 
chamberlains may cajole, but. the 
masses—those glorious representa- 
tives of all that is great and high- 
souled in humanity—-will not stoop 


to be duped and cheated; and how- 
ever adroit. in statecraft, ‘and crafty 
in the devices of a cabinet, a,minis- 
public gpiaiov. sand. explain, feche 
P and ¢ » if he 
can, why E pepe wie ables are a a 

e hopes a 
whole. ve Ne are flowed and de- 


It is ively « how 
_p us 

even a few men tbe eoles and 

Potter p can leaven the whole 
vletely, th ~ ming it jobbery 
e e atmosphere o 

fs puna urified by the wholesome infla- 

-+s of presence, The 

to white sympathy for the 

ar ho yo nerermete. in vain. 


f those great na- 
tional ~ A. a few bars of 
enough to call 7 
yerin gee ae a 
to our roast beef itter beer. 


believe we like our nigger,—-and = 
is as much an, institution as either 
of them. It is for this renee 
say, that, Governor Eyre con 

let us at onee proceed 

Napier, That he is mainly 

sible for the death of Theodore, | 
believe no lawyer of any eminence 
will dispute. The cruel, 


tously cruel, aslnetion of all terms 


of Cri te ob saan to 
to 

— mln 5 to ) 

tions. still ~ St nee 


pending, 

violation of the sanctity of 
were outrages that mi af ¥ here 
carried a. proud and un 
to the last limit of iene It 
is fortunate at this moment. that 
the enlightened 5 a of wi 
papers teem with articles 
to show how much the great’ mon- 
arch’s. character and untae have 
been misunderstood and . misrepre- 
sented. The supposed cruelties to 
his prisoners turn out to be the 
somewhat capricious attentions of 
a ae oe and im —~ 
fee ed a age tne ir + 

to wil 
own people, i should be — 
in mind that Abyssinians have not 
the same terror of death that we 
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should find in the inhabitants of 
Southwark or the Tower Ham- 
lets, and that a code we should 
deem over-sanguinary for ourselves, 
might them be regarded as a 
safe and wholesome state of the 
law. Let us therefore begin by en- 
listing a strong public sympathy in 
favour of Theodore, and in separate 
articles exhibit Theodore the Legis- 
lator, Theodore the Warrior, and 
Theodore the Christian. The width 
of the base of the building is an 
immense strength; and when the 
day of popular discussion arrives, 
it wil! be seen how adversaries, on 
grounds the most dissimilar and 
even contradictory, will agree to 
terms of alliance and fraternity. 
All the cruelties which he might 
and did not pe on his Eng- 
lish prisoners, can be adduced 
as evidences of the mildness of his 
disposition ; and certainly I agree 
with the writer of one of our morn- 
ing papers, where he hints that if 


a respected gentleman, one of the 


prisoners, was only personally as 
tiresome as his letters bespeak him, 


a cooler temper than King Theo- 
dore’s might have been tempted to 
get rid of him. 

A careful examination of all the 
steps taken against Eyre, will be a 
safe’ guide for the persecution of 
Napier. 
ernie’ by a harmless display of 
popular fervour—that he mistook 
the nature of the people he was 
dealing with — that from cowar- 
dice he passed on to cruelty, the 
invariable transition in men of 
small natures—that he believed 
every story that reached him, and 
that he hurried along in a course of 
reckless, unthinking severity-—that 
he had personal reasons for ani- 


pi inst certain individuals, 
—wi apply with equal force 
to Napier. e same unchristian 


ity, the same inhuman 

our to deal with his victim, 
existed in one case as in the other; 
and as Eyre’s subordinates have 
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been worried and persecuted; let 
not Napier’s escape. I hope that 
Phayre, and Mereweather, and 
Staveley, shall be taught that even 
in the discharge of what théy deem 
a duty, the principles of humanity 
must not be ot , nor the 
sacred rights of justice and’ 

be trampled on and despised. 

As to that stupid interrogation, 
Who will now serve the Crown if 
this be the measure meted out to 
them? let us always remember 
that we live in an age of great 
capacity and great courage. Beales 
would take thie Home Office’ to- 
morrow, and I have not a doubt 
that Pagan O’Leary, when he comes 
out of prison, would accept the 
Irish Secretaryship. As to the 
offices of Lord Chancellor, Governor- 
ship of India, and Viceroyalty’ of 
Ireland, let us put them up to pub- 
lic tender, and I am ready to vouch 
for it we shall save fully two-thirds 
of the present salaries. The first 
great lesson is to teach men ‘in 
office to whom they are to hold 
themselves responsible—that, how- 
ever they may be in correspondence 
with Secretaries of State, receiving 
instructions, cautions, or injunc- 
tions from ‘those in authority, 
the real masters are the on 
masses whose will is interpret 
by Potter, and whose decrees are 
signed “ Beales.” 

Until the governing classes know 
this—until they find that till their 
acts have received the sanction of 
the greasy demagogues of Trafalgar 
Square the approval of their im- 
mediate superiors is as nothing 
until they shall be taught that in 
all moments of ae in — A 
immense emergency, the great t 
to be thought of ie What shall be 
said of us in Houndsditch ?—until 
this happy era shall arrive, we may 
expect to hear of many atrocities 
as terrible as the suppressed rebel- 
lion of Jamaica, and many national 
disgraces as humiliating os the fin- 
ished war in Abyssinia. 
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A HINT For ‘THE ‘HOUsE,” 


There was once on 4 time, = 
not a { many years ago, a fair 
in Ireland, which had a very re- 
markable reputation for the promp- 
titude of its sales, the businesslike 
despatch of all its transactions, and 
the certainty that he who came to 
sell, or he whose desire it was to 
buy, did not lose his time by re- 
pairing to Ballyragget. The spirit 

of dealing was represented there in 
its 7 ‘my t and boldest characters. 
All the hesitations, mock reserves, 
and pretended reluctances of bar- 
ter, were banished; there were none 
of the coquetries of bargaining 
permitted. Men asked the price 
they intended to stand by, and the 
buyer agreed to the terms or passed 
on elsewhere at once. Few conde- 
scended to vaunt their wares, and 
even the possessor of a prize pig 
has been known to take the proud 
cordon from his tail, and let the 
snorter stand upon his visible 
merits of obesity. A Ballyragget 
bargain was, in fact, @ synonym 
for all that was prompt, plain, and 
explicit in dealing, and there was 
about it an air of businesslike ‘sim- 
plicity and directness which posi- 
tively amazed people who had not 
witnessed these traits in action be- 
fore. <A tacit understanding pre- 


vailed, that he who wanted to sell . 


his heifer, or he who desired to buy 
: pig, was a direct gainer by the 

espatch with which the object as 

d-be accomplished ; and this 
senile was 80 diffused, that 
the men who trusted rather to their 
abilities as puffers than to the qua- 
lity of their wares avoided Bally- 
raeget altogether, gave the fair 
itself very unusual names, and, in 
their ignorance, even called it un- 
Irish ! 

Now, as it was plainly evident 
that there was no class of’ people 
who frequented this fair exclasive- 
ly; that there was not 4 population 
who only resorted to Ballyragget 


meetings: who displayed their great 
business aptitude at Ball yeagget, 
the question arose, Why how it 
that there should exist 
were seen to prevail elsewhere? To 


be sure it must be owned that men 
in other places, when > to 


ct 


waste ys A over a bargain, but 
to ot gow on and Pi ey thet 
eB heart th “ier it 


Ballyragget ?” pon ae we 

treating on the wel-Anown prin- 

= that straightforward 1o- 

How came it, then, that ven 
attained to its peculiar 


g. 
S 


ence? Was there anything in the 
place, the climate, the tr: 
er the time of the year it ‘which 


the fair was held, to account for 
usages so novel and so remarkable, 
and so little likely to prevail in the 
land where we find them? 

The answer is easy, and gives no 
pretext for any abstruse or ingeni- 
ous theorising as to the placé or 
the frequenters. The Fair of Bally- 
ragget stood in the calendar ‘for 
the 21st, 22d, and 28d hogw}twk 
the first day was entirely devoted 
to fighting! On that day no man 
~—— business. Traffic was 

rously excluded as if it were 

the Sabbath. The people came for 
diversion ; and what’ could there be 
in that line to compare with the 
pore of damaging your neigh- 
or smashing his ribs? 

All the ‘little bickerings and ill- 
wills ‘that had been fostering’and 
festering for a twelvemonth came 
— for own A jt teuet ‘8 
oomsday of mutual judgments; 
and people who would have scorned 
to be thought brawlers or: rioters 
came openly forward now to clear 
off the scores of their several 
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wrongs—get a receipt in full for 
their injuries. 

If Ballyragget was’ businesslike 
in its sales, it was no less prompt 
and active with the shillelah ; and 
few blackthorns that had served in 
the mélée were without honourable 
signs of their contact with the 
skulls of the finest., peasantry in 


Europe. Rete 
It might be thought that they 
who had passed Monday in muti- 
lating each other, could scarcely 
command on’ Tuesday that . frame 
of mind that. conduces to, the trans- 
action of business, and that one 
might have. felt seme reluctance 
to deal with the man who had 
smashed your nose, This is en- 
tirely error. The day of conflict 
over, animosities ended with it; 
and a man no more thought of 
being paid twice for his cow than 
of asking a second ation for 
his wrong of the day before. Pleas- 
ure di » business followed 
naturally and  uninterruptedly. 
Those discursive rows, those drunk- 
en incursions which interfere with 
traffic elsewhere, were unknown in 
Ballyragget. The day appointed 
for such transactions was as rigidly 
kept and devoted to them as the 
pig fair was- ted from the 
flax market, and the most aban- 
doned disturbers of the public 
peace would not have rioted when 
business bad begun. It was this 


division of labour, this admirable. 


separation of the hours of play 
from those of work, that made 
Ballyragget famous, and gave it 
that character for purpose and per- 
formance which established its 
credit throughout the country. It 
is possible that those boys of Kil- 
kenny—those ‘fine roving blades,” 
as the song calls them—contributed 
more to the amusements of the 
first day than to the profitable 
transactions of the following ones; 
and that he who was eager to sell 
his hoggets or dispose of his fillies 
deferred his arrival till the second 
morning of the fair. Nothing more 
likely than this. Tastes will differ. 


Cornelius O’ Dowd. 
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We see Prple leave after the 
opera, and others who only come 
in for,the ballet, &c. There wag 
nothing better in the system of 
Ballyragget than.the fact that the 
amusement..of the idlers never 
clashed nor. interfered with) th 
industrious occupations of the 


business man, . 
Now, looking to the spectacle 
the House of Commons has lately 


presented to us, might we not, 
without any, presumption, ask, Is 
there not something to be 

from the habits of Ballyragget? 
Could there not be a stated period 
—the Government might give a 
day —for personalitics,—a_ time 
set specially apart for attack and 
insult, contradiction, and invee- 
tive, where all the amimosities 
that we now find sniprebaRaed. to 
the great. detriment of debate, 
could be pleasantly imparted, and 
replied to in the same courteous 
spirit ? 

Why do we hear nothing in the 

ress, in our clubs, in the workd at 
arge, but complaints that the time 
of Parliament is frittered away, the 
business of the House in arrear, 
the session half lost, the very grants 
for the public service in arrear? Is 
it not that the collective wisdom 
prefers wrangling to business, and 
likes baiting a Minister better than 
passing a Bill? There was a time 
when men addressed themselves to 
the work of the session seriously, 
steadily, conscientiously. They 
stored their minds with whatever 
bore upon the measure before them 
—read upon it, talked upon it, and 
meditated over. it, so that they 
might speak with authority, and 
be heard with deference. ow is 
it now? Why,.one personality is 
better than a score of arguments; 
and insulting reference to something 
spoken or written twenty years 
back, the quotation of some rheto- 
rical artifice at a civic dinner, are 
worth all the energy of Pitt and the 
wisdom of Burke. 

How could it be supposed the 
business of the session could go on 
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with interruptions which inflame 
assions and outrage feelings? 
hen statistics come 

with sarcasms—a snowball with a 

stone in it—the spirit of rejoinder 

is addressed to the personality, aud 

not to the argument. 

How it degrades partyy too, to 
convert if into faction+fighting: 
How it lowers the tone ef debate, 
and diminishes the respect with 
which the nation should regard its 
deliberative Assembly ! 

To inveigh against every ineon- 
sistency of public men—to ransadck 
their lives to discover how, a quar- 
ter of a century back, they said or 
wrote something which should not 
chime in with their language to- 
day—is simply to avow total ignor- 
ance of human nature. Every man 
who has talked much, or written 
much, will have said and» written 
scores of things that involyed eon- 
tradictions. It is only your silenf, 
self-contained, and not uncommon- 
ly stupid fellow who is always 
consistent. Mediocrity has very 
few indiscretions; just as the miger 


who rarely changes a shilling has 
less risk of finding a bad penny in 
his puree.” And, after all, would 
the nation who owns these men, 
who is: proud of: thein and looks 
up: to them, barter the frank confi- 
dences they exchange,’ with all its 
dangers and occasional slips, for a 
prim: propriety that never lapsed 
into a Pere nor rescued itself 
by a joke? Party warfare has 
been earried too far; and although 
we who only look on may 
amused with the onflict, the 
thought: widd invade, that we have 
a heavy noton the issue of 
the cruggle; bat on the best com- 
promise combatants can hit o 
and that.we care fat léss who shal 
be the victor tham that the victory 
shall be to our benefit. 

Let nll House, then, take a —_ 
from Let them have 
theirsday for every personality and 
insolence. That over, let them 
leave their blackthorns at home 
and look after their muttons, like 
honest stewards of their country’s 
interests. 
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MARCUS ANTONIUS. 


‘Tis vain, Fonteus !—<As the half-tamed steed, 
Seenting the desert, lashes madly out, 
And strains and storms and struggles to be freed, 
Shaking his rattling harness all about— 
So, fiercer for restraint, here in my breast. 
Hot passion rages, firing every thought; 
For what is honour, prudence, interest 
To the wild strength of love? O best of life, 
My joy, bliss, triumph, glory, my soul’s wife, 
My Oleopatra! I desire thee so 
That all restraint to the wild winds I throw. 
Come what come will, come life, come death, to me 
’Tis equal, if again I look on thee. 
Away, Fonteus! tell her that I rage 
With madness for her. Nothing can assuage 
The sti desire, the torment, the fierce stress 
That whirls my thoughts round, and inflames my brain, 
But her great ardent eyes—dark eyes, that draw 
My being to them with a subtle law 
And an almost divine imperiousness. 
Tell her I do not live until I feel 
The thrill of her wild touch, that through each vein 
Electric shoots its lightning ; and again 
Hear those low tones of hers, although they steal 
As by some serpent-charm my will away, 
And wreck my manhood. 

Oh! Octavia, 
This lying galls me, and ’tis worse than vain! 
Life is too short to waste in love’s pretence, 
In the bleak shadow of indifference. 
And you—what are you but a galling chain! 
T hate you that I cannot hate you more. 
Even hate for you is only cold and dull— 
Cold as your heart, and dull as is your sense. 
Were you but savage, wicked to the core, 
Less pious, prudish, prudent, made to rule, 
I might have loved or hated more; but now 
Nothing on earth seems half so deadly chill 
As your insipid smile and placid brow, 
Your glacial goodness and proprieties. 


Tell my dear serpent I must see her—fill 

My eyes with the glad light of her great eyes, 
Though death, dishonour, anything you will, 
Stand in the way! Ay, by my soul! disgrace 
Is better in the sun of Egypt’s face 

Than pomp or power in this detested place. 
Oh! for the wine my queen alone can pour 
From her rich nature! Let me starve no more 
On this weak tepid drink that never warms 

My life-blood: but away with shams and forms! 
Away with Rome! One hour in Egypt’s eyes 











Orestes. 


Is worth a score of Roman centuries. 

Away, Fonteus! Tell her, till I see 

Those eyes I do not live—that Rone to me 

Is hateful. or pear know not eee on 
That every thought an , Space and spot 
Is like an ugly dream, where ti lees tee ; 
All persons plagues; all doings wearisome; © 
All talking empty; all these feasts and friends— 
These slaves and courtiers, princes, palaces 
This Oxsar, with his sélfish aims and’ ends, 

His oily ways and sleek hypocrisies 

This Lepidus ; and, worse than all by far, 

This mawkish, pious, prude Octavia— 

Are bonds and fetters, tedious as disease, 

Not worth the parings of her finger-nails. 


Oh for the breath of Egypt !—the'soft nights 
Of the voluptuous East—the dear delights 
We tasted there—the lotus-perfamed gales 
That dream along the low shores of the Nile, 
And softly flutter in the languid sails! 

Oh for the queen of all!—for the rich smile 
That glows like autumn over her dark face— 
For her large nature—her enchanting grace— 
Her arms, that are away so many @ mile! 
Away, Fonteus !—lose no hour—make sail— 
Weigh anchor on the instant—woo a gale 

To blow you to her. Tell her I shall be 
Close on your very heels across the sea, 
Praying that Neptune send me storms as strong 

As Passion is, to sweep me swift along, 

Till the white spray sing perm Re my prow, 
And the waves gurgle "neath the keel’s sharp plough. 
Fly, fly, Fonteus! When I think of her 
My soul within my body is astir! 

My wild blood p and my hot cheeks glow! 
Love with its madness overwhelms me 80 

That I~Oh! go, Isay! Fonteus, go!—— 


iw 


W. W.S. 











ORESTES. 


How tranquil is the night! how calm and deep 
This sacted silence! Not an olive le 

Is stirring on the slopes; all is asleep— 

All silent, save the distant drowsy streams 

That down the hillsides murmur in their dreams. 
The vast sad sky all breathless broods above, 
And peace and rest this solemn temple steep. 
Here let us rest: it is the hour of love, 
Forgetting human pain and human grief. 


But see! half-hidden in the columned shade, 
Who panting stands, with hollow eyes dismayed, 
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That glance around as if they feared to.see 
Some dreaded shape pursuing? Can it.be 
Orestes, with that face so trenched and worn— 
That. brow with sorrow seamed, that face forlorn ? 
Ay, ’tis Orestes! we are not alone. 
What human place is free from huntan groan ¢ 
mo tis Orestes! In the temple there, 

Refuge he seeks from horror, from despair. 
Look! where he listens, dreading still to hear 
The aven, voices sounding in his ear— 
The awful voices that, by day and night, 
Pursue relentless his despairing flight. 
Ah! vain the hope to flee from Nemesis! 
He starts—again he hears the horrent hiss 
Of the fierce Furies through the darkness creep. 
And list! along the aisles the angry sweep, 
The hurrying rush of trailing robes, as when, 
Through shivering pines asleep in some dim glen, 
Fierce Auster whispers. Yes; even here they chase 
Their haunted victim—even this sacred place 
Stays not their fatal footsteps. As they come, 
Behold him, with that stricken face of m 
Fly to the altar, and there falling prone, , 
Strike with his brow Apollo’s feet of stone, 
“Save me!” he-cries, ‘‘ Apollo! hear and save;. 
Not even the dead will sleep in their dark grave. 
They come—the Furies! To this tortured breast 
Not even night, the calm, the peaceful, ean give rest. 
Stretch forth thy hand, great god! and bid them ¢ease. 
Peace, O Apollo! give the victim peace1” 


See! the white arm above him seems to wave, 

And all at once is silent as the grave, 

And sleep stoops down with noiseless. wings conepaend, 
And brooding hovers o’er Orestes’ head ; 

And like a gust that roars along the plain, 

Seaward, and dies far off, so dies the pain, 

The deep remorse, that long his life hath stung, 

And he again is guiltless, joyous, young. 

Again he plays, as in the olden time, 

Through the cool marble halls, unstained by crime. 
Hope holds his hands, joy strikes the sounding strings, 
Love o’er him fluttering shakes his purple wings, 

And sorrow hides her face, and dark death creeps 
Into the shade, and every Fury sleeps. 

Sleep |. sleep, Orestes! let thy torments cease! 

Sleep! great Apollo grants thy prayer for peace. 
Sleep! while the dreams of youth around thee play, 
And the fierce Faries rest.—Let ws away. as 8 
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SHALL WE FOLLOW..THIS MAN? 


Tur time is approaching when 
the country will be tequired to 


choose between two rival candi- self 


dates for the highest offi¢e under 
theCrown. Ostensibly the Liberals 
may gote the country with a-cry of, 
“ Down with the Established Church 
inIreland!*’ Most heartily we trust 
that they may; because, in spite of 
the line taken by the moribund 
House of Commons, and the ap- 
plause with which it has been 
greeted in the Radical n apers, 
we very much deceive ourselves if 
there be not among the people of 
England, and of Scotland and of 
Ireland too, perspicacity enough to 
determine for themselves to what 
such a cry: is pointing. It appears, 
therefore, to us more probable, that 
though the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church must be treated as 
one of the acts for which Mr. Glad- 
stone deserves the support of the 
country, his chances of acceding to 
power and bringing Mr. Bright with 
him will turn upon more claims 
than one.. It will be shown, or 
the attempt will be made to make 
it appear, that he is the most honest 
of statesmen; that to him: we are 
indebted for every blessing which 
we enjoy; that he has had in 
view from the first the best in- 
terests of the people, and steadi- 
ly and persistently striven to effect 
his great purpose. Now men, like 
trees, are best judged of by the 
fruits which they bear. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s career will stand ex- 
amination on the score of honesty 
and unselfish consistency; then no- 
thing is left for. us exeept-to ac- 
knowledge that, in osing. him 
as we have heretofore done, we are 
to blame. If, on the other hand, un- 
prejudiced inquiry result in an issue 
the very reverse of 'this—if it turn 
out that no living statesman has 
so often changed his opinions, and 
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not 
prised that the liberal members 
the present House of 

however well defined the shades - of 
opinion among themselves, should 
have entered upon the Parliamen- 
tary meee of 1868 -_ 
worst possible temper. . e 
which was as surely in chete ow 
hands as ever game could be in the 
hands of the most practised of pro- 
fessionals, they had ridiculously 
thrown away. The question of 
Parlimentary reform, which had 
well served their purpose so long as 
they made use of it as a means of 
harassing the enemy, proved a rock 
ahead the moment they began seri- 
ously to deal with it, They raa 
upon that rock in the most reckless 
and.unaccountable manner, and fell 
to pieces, They fell to: pieces too, 
not because their adversaries were 
strong enough to beat them imfair 
fight, but becanse Lord Palmerston’s 
death seemed to remove the single 
bond of cohesion which kept their 
discordant elements together. Now 
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it is bad enough to be beaten 
under any circumstances, especially 
on a field which we have ourselves 
selected; it is infinitely worse’to 
feel that we owe our defeat to our 
own lack of discretion or of temper, 
or of both. But to the lack of dis- 
eretion and forethought on the part 
of some of their chiefs, and to the 
total inability to restrain their 
temper in others, the Liberal party 
is, without doubt, indebted for the 
misfortunes of which they complain. 
It was not Mr. Disraeli and the 
Tories, but Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lowe, and their respective followers, 
that broke up the Liberal party. 
Mr. Gladstone, ill-advised, perhaps 
misled, entered upon an enterprise 
from which, though the blunder 
soon became: apparent to him, he 
was too obstinate to withdraw. 
Mr. Lowe, with a considerable sec- 
tion of members calling themselves 
Liberal, objected to the enterprise; 
but objected by no means on the 
same ground. Whether Mr. Glad- 
stone. failed to see the opportunity 
which opposition, thus inccherent, 
presented to him, or whether his 
pride .took fire, and he flung the 
opportunity from him, is a doubt 
which we are not concerned to solve. 
The results, however, are on record, 
He abandoned his measure of 
Parliamentary Reform in disgust, 
and, with his colleagues, quitted 
office. Bear in mind what followed. 
Mr. Lowe and others of the recal- 
citrant Liberals, had objected to 
any change whatever in the con- 
stituencies. .They regarded the Re- 
form Act of 1882 as a perfect meas- 
ure, and opposed alike the lowering 
of the franchise, whether in coun- 
ties or boroughs, and all interference 
with the distribution of political 
influences throughout the country. 
If any one of them—say, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Lowe—had been able 
to command the allegiance of the 
thirty or forty members who went 
with him, then the matter in dispute 
between the retiring and the in- 
coming Ministers might have been 
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defined and settled. In this case 


it would have been competent 
to Lord Derby, if he thought fit, 
sustained by so large a defection 
from the other side, to go in for a 
policy of “rest. and be thankful; ” 
it would have been possible for 
him to keep the constituencies as 
he found them, and to apply all his 
energies to that which is admitted 
te be of urgent a 
mental Reform. But Mr. e 
could claim to exercise no sich 
influence over his fellow- 

of the Oave. A considerable section 
of these would have gone heartily, 
or otherwise, with’ Mr. Gladstone, 
if he had not, as they professed 
to believe, endeavoured to cajole 
them, Their objections lay more 
to the nem — change 
was propo! to change 
itself. They declined to 

port a measure of which onlya 
fragment was proposed to them in 
the first instance, and took offence, 
as they had good reason to do, at 
the insolence with which their 
scruples were treated. Making 
common eause with Mr. Lowe, 
therefore, to throw out the Bill, 
they at once took ground apart from 
him, their object being. accomplish- 
ed. Tothem, as subsequent events 
have shown, the resignation of Lord 
Russell’s Administration proved to 
be an embarrassment rather than 
the reverse. they could not coa 
lesce with Mr. Lowe, nor support 
any Government which adopted. his 
political opinions. They were not 
strong enough to form a nucleus 
round which a third party might 
gather. The general aspect of things 
became, in consequence, as unprece- 
dented and incongruous as it could 
well be, and the results are before 
us. Sections of Liberals who had 
allied oe epee _— Tories to 
accomplish a particular purpose, 
carried their point. Their own 
leader, become personally obnox- 
ious to them, was overthrown. They 
raised a shout of. triumph which, to 
the bystanders, sounded very like a 
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wail, and forthwith broke up: into 
its, 


t is no longer a secret that in 
coming to the determination to. re- 
sign, the Liberal Government. of 
1866. were influenced by ‘hopes 
which, in their result, . deceived 
them. They never counted on the 
adoption of a Reform policy by 
their rivals. They had measured 
the strength, or supposed that they 
had done so, of the more obdurate 
section of their own recalcitrant 
followers, and believed that it was 
insufficient to sustain Lord Derby 
in his anti-Reform poliey. Their 
intention, therefore, was, as soon 
as the fitting opportunity occurred, 
to move some abstract resolution 
affirming the necessity of change; 
and they. reckoned confidently, 
first, on having it resisted, and 
next, on beating the Tories, and 
forcing them to resign. They were 
not at this time afraid of a dissolu- 
tion, for two reasons. They did 
not believe that on such a question 
the Tories would have the courage 
to dissolve, and ifa dissolution did 
take place, they were * ae sure 
that the elections would go im their 
favour. Besides, they were angry 
with their own party, and, as angry 
men invariably do, they looked at 
matters, both proximate and re- 
mote, through a jaundiced me- 
dium. Mr. Bright, as he has him- 


’ self assured us, entreated the Gov- 


ernment; as soon as it got into 
difficulties, to dissolve. The Gov- 
ernment did not care to stand out 
before the world as -his creatures 
absolutely; and they further flat- 
tered themselves that a show of 
moderation in this respect: would 
tell more in their favour than an 
act of rigour, They would not put 
the country to the inconvenience— 
not they—nor their own staunch 
supporters to the expense, of a fresh 
struggle so soon after the election 
of a decidedly Liberal Parliament, 
Why? Because they really cared 
about these things? No; but be- 
cause they desired to get credit 


for, caring about them, being at the 
same. time convinced that. 

eee ee es ae a 

more with: House 
of Commons as it was, . The Tories 
dared not adopt a Reform or, 
if they did, it must inevi ' fall so 
far short. of the scheme which the 
eae had just, that 


it might chance to be, with instru- 
ments exactly suited to the 
sion—a House of Commons en 
subdued. 

Such were the hopes, the san- 


ine ery © entertained by Lord 
Ruseell and his colleagues in 1866, 
when, after an.adverse decision. on 


a point of no. radical .im 

they quitted.office. . How ae 
these hopes deceived them, and to 
what desperate shifts they were 
subsequently driven, it willbe our 
duty to point out by-and-by. Mean- 
while a word or two explanatory 
of the:condition in which the Tories 
found themselves on being sud- 
denly called upon to und e the 
responsibility of power, will not be 
out. of place. 

It-has been.cast as a reproach at 
Lord Derby, that, finding himself 
called upon to form an Adminis- 
tration, he applied, in the first in- 
stance, to she eeiet = among the 
seceding s, thro 
co-operation Lord Raseells 
Sar it eee 

no just ground o 
Nothing 


Fi 


ur ing more : 
than that the leader of:aparty nu- . 
merically weak should endeavour 
np my ~ 
om enemies, 
had the Adullamites, or une a, 
siderable section of them, acceded 
to Lord Derby’s wishes, the state 
of the co might have been at 
this moment different from what it 
is. But the Adullamites declined to 
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listen to his overtures. Mr. Lowe, 
as is well known, stood ‘upon the 
ground of “No surrender.” “If 
you take office determined to re- 
sist’ all electoral eHange,; then I 
may: you. If you meditate 
any increase to the constituency, 
either by lowering the franchise or 
extending it laterally, then we are 
at issue.” What Lord Gfosvenor’s 
reasons were for standing apart is 
not so obvious; but whatever they 
might be, this much at Iéast we 
gather from the issue of the abor- 
tive negotiations. The idea. of 
bringing in a Reform Bill under 
Tory auspices was certainly not 
the inspiration of a moment, but 
had been contemplated, ‘ perhaps 
matured, in the minds of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, long before 
there was any immediate prospect 
of their accession to office. 

Thus far the controversy be- 
tween Tories and Liberals may be 
said to have been conducted on 
both sides with due regard to con- 
stitutional usage. Mr. Gladstone 
pressed his scheme, or rather Mr. 
Bright’s scheme, upon the House 
of Gommons ‘with the power 
which he could command. It was 
threaténed ' with defeat by an Op- 
position discordant upon many 
other points, yet abe od agree- 
ing in one—viz., hostility to the 
particular measure before the 
House, and to ‘the - Ministerial 
strategy in putting it forward. But 
no ‘sooner were the Ministerial 
ists made aware that they might 
be unable -by constitutional means 
to seeute the success of their 
policy, than they had recourse to 
means whieh were not constitu- 
tional. ‘While’ the- matter was still 
at issue — while their own meas- 
ure was under the consideration 
of Parliament, they appéaled in 
the thost reckless manner from 
Parliament to thé people, and, 
unfoftunately,- nét- if vain: Nor 
must our readers fail to keep 
another fact in view while’ pon- 
dering over Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
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of 1866 — that the leader of the 
then Opposition in the Howse of 
Commons, and the probable proti- 
mate Minister of the Crown, had 
never once throughout the debate 
uttered a single sentence’ anta- 
gonistic to Parliamentary ! 

in the abstract. ‘Other speak. 
ets delivered themselves  @ige 
tinetly enough on. that ‘head 
Mr. Disraeli, ‘on the contrary, 
while objecting to a special meas: 
ure, guarded himself with sin 
gular ability from appearing 4o' 
make commen cause with anti-Re 
formers, whether on oné side of 
the House or another. When; 
therefore, during the earlier re- 
cess, Mr. Gladstone went down to 
harangue in Lancashire, and Mr, 
Bright and Mr. Porster agitated 
elsewhere, tlie object’ which they 
had in view was not so much ‘to 
bring odium upon the Tory party, 
as to overawe the House of Oom- 
mons by inducing the pedple to in- 
terfere with the freedom of its 
deliberations. In like manner, 
by-and-by, when the change of 
Administration took place, those to 
whom Mr. Gladstone had made his 
appeal—those to whom Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Forster gave their counte- 
nanee—did their be:t to frighten 
the Sovereign into a reversal of the 
decision at which she had arrived.’ 
For what were the formation of 
leagues, the marshalling of proces- 
sions, the gatherings im Trafalgar 
Square, and -the disgraceful Hyde 
Park riots, exeept attempts on 
the part of a misguided populace 
to intimidate the Crown, by thak- 
ing it appear that the work of Gov- 
ernment was impossible, if com- 
mitted fo any other harids than 
those which Gemagogues approved? 
Remember what the common éry 
of leagues, processions, and gather- 
ings in Trafalgar Square was. “The 
poem demand that the franchise 
shall be enla and new ‘and 
better blood in into their own 
House of Parliament. The people 
look to Mr. Gladstone to achieve 
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these objects for them, Therefore, 
the people will not obey the laws 
if a Tory Government attempt to 
administer them. They must have 
Gladstone: to advise the Queen, and 
the Queen to do exactly as 
Gladstone shall recommend.” 

Such was the state of public 
affairs during the last months of 
the session of 1866. The Tories 
were in office, but confessedly weak 
in the House of Commons, The 
Liberals, in opposition, believed 
that they held the House of Com- 
mons in leash, and exerted, them- 
selves to strengthen their position 
by taking the mob into their coun- 
sels. Every word spoken indoors 
and out rang to the same eadence. 
“The nation shall not be cheated 
out of its rights. You have, 
by guile, thwarted the nation’s 
friends for a moment; but all this 
is to convince you that their sue- 
cess is ultimately certain, and the 
sooner you give place to them 
the better for yourselves and the 
country.” 

The recess came, and with it an 
extended agitation into the pro- 
vinces, down into Scotland, away 
over to Ireland. Everywhere the 
same refrain was heard. Not one 
expression escaped the lips of a 
single Liberal leader indicative of a 
settled purpose except on one head, 
“We are not going to be balked 
of our Reform Bill.” To the 
Ohurch, whether in England or 
Ireland, no allusion whatever was 
made, except indirectly here and 
there by Mr, Bright, and by Mr. 
Bright alone. We had, to be sure, 
our friends the Roman Oatholic 
Dean of Limerick, Sit John Gray, 
and others like them, eloquent 
enough on the outrage offered to 
their feelings by the maintenance 
of a Protestant Church in Ireland. 
But the Roman Catholic Dean and 
the member for Athlone referred, 
not indirectly, at the same time to 
a dissolution of the Union; the 
one project appearing both to them 
and to the rest of the country to be 
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‘constituencies of the coun 


just as reasonable and just as easy 
of — as the other. As to 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Russell, Sir 
George Grey, and even Mr. Forster 
—all these er avoided the sub- 


Mr. ject of the Ohurch entirely, or they 


— vely acy ca H if others in 
their presence brought it forward, 
to. stifle disoussion. They had other 
matters to discuss, other projects 
filling their minds, were 
mustering their strength to fight an 
anti-Reform Administration, and 
counted surely on success. 
The summer and automn 

away, and in the early spring of 
1867 Parliament met again. It had 
oozed out during the recess that 
the Ministers were hardly agreed 
among themselves; and when, again, 
Cabinat councils began to ‘be fie- 
quent, one rumour after another re- 
specting the subject-matter of their 
discussions made its way into the 
Clubs. At last the murder came 
out, The Tories were not 
fight the battle of resistance 
change. Experience had 
them that an enlargement 


Gas 
crekte 
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become a necessity, and 
point should be reached 
Pye ee a fair agp 
oO agitation, nei 
sallene other Ministers whom 
Crown might. seleet would be ab 
to carry on the business of 
country. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of con- 
sternation and fury which the: an- 
nouncement to this effect, which 
was early given, produced among 
the Liberals. ow then, at 
they felt and admitted that they 
fallen into the snare which was 
set for others. The plans’ which 
they had laid with so much care 
were all frustrated; the combina- 
tions which they had formed were 
useless. Not only was the. nd 
cut away from beneath feet, 
but the very bread was taken out 
of their mouths, As te men 
generally do, they laid themselves 
out to try desperate measures. How 
H 


cre 


Be 
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far their policy has benefited, or is 
likely to. benefit, the country; time 
will show. 

It is not worth while, looking to 
the state in which affairs now’ stand, 
to linger long over the incidents 
which gave their character to Lord 
Derby’s last Administration. On 
some of them it is scarcely agree- 
able to look back. There was a 
display of indecision and irresolu- 
tion about the first steps of Minis- 
ters, in the direction on which they 
entered, that did little good to them- 
selves or to their cause. It was 
humiliating to find them introduce 
first one measure of Reform into the 
Honse; then withdraw it; then feel 
their way to what might be at- 
tempted by proposi istinct re- 
solutions; then withdraw their re- 
solutions after they had been pro- 
posed. The process showed that 
they were not at one among them- 
selves, and it gave enormous advan- 
tages tothe enemy. Never, indeed, 
had such a course of legislation been 
heard of before, and, let us add, 
may it never be heard of in. 
But the reasons for it are obvious. 
A small section of the Oabinet 
would have preferred fighting to 
the death for the Oonstitution of 
1882, and when prevailed upon to 
look beyond it, did so with a film 
upon their “eyes. The majority 
yielded, so far as was possible, to 
scruples which they respected, and 
to men whom they knew tobe 
honest and in earnest. ~But the 
majority could not surrender their 
own deliberately formed opinions 
to a minority however respectable. 
Hence the tentative process on 
which they ventured, concerning 
which there is no denying that it 
was as little dignified as if was 
unusual. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, what the temper of the House 
of Commons was in 1867. Minis- 
ters could not with honour aban- 
don their t only that the 
House should have forced back 
upon it leaders whom it refused to 
follow. They did not like, after 
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parting from three of their ablest 
colleagues, to dissolve a Parlia- 
ment which was barely twelve 
months old. Possibly they ° fan- 
cied that, though in a minority at 
first starting, they might succeed 
in process of time in attachi per- 
manently to themselves a suffictent 
number of Oonservative Liberals 
to give them the command of the 
House. Be this as it may, there 
is no denying that they did a very 
unusual thing in keeping. their 
places after successive failures, and 
carrying their measure at last, sub- 
ject to endless modifications, by the 
co-operation of their political ene- 
mies. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood as representing this 
state of things as unconstitutional. 
Not at all. The Constitution takes 
no account whatever of parties, or 
of the allegiance due to party. It 
regards either House of Parlia- 
ment as a deliberative assembly, 
wherein each individual member is 
expected, on every occasion, to ex- 
ercise his own judgment and ex- 
press his own opinion. But though 


‘not unconstitutional, nobody will 


say that it was other than a very 
unhappy state of. things. - Par- 
liamentary government gained no- 
thing in the respect of the people 
when they saw to what extraordi- 
nary uses it could be turned; and 
whatever has a tendency to bring 
discredit on Parliamentary govern- 
ment brings every other institution 
of the State’ into disrepute. But 
for this the leader of. the Opposi- 
tion and his principal advisers 
were entirely to blame. They 
could not understand why they 
should be left ont in the. shade, 
commanding all the while, or per- 
suading. themselves that they still 
commanded, a majority in the 
House; and their frantic efforts 
to reconquer .Downing -Street 
taxed to the uttermost. the. skill 
as well as the patriotism of their 
adversary. Still, the retrospect of 
all this—of concessions here and 
shiftings there, of cabals, intrigues, 
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dodges—is not satisfactory, an 
more than it is pleasant to loo 
back.upon the opportunity thereby 
afforded to individuals like Colonel 
Dixon and Mr. Beales- to become 
powers, so to speak, in the State. 
On the other hand, Lord Derby’s 
Administration, having made up 
their minds to go in fur Parliament- 
ary Reform, could not well set aside 
the obligation of carrying a measure 
of some sort by any means and at 
all hazards. It was as clear to them 
as to the rest of the world that, 
with that question unsettled, the 
largest measure of political genius 
ever granted to man could effect 
nothing to meet the real wants 
of the country. Usefal legisla- 
tion had indeed come to a dead- 
lock; and to remove the obstacles 
to real progress no concession to 
popular feeling could be too great, 
so long as the principles of the con- 
stitutional monarchy were preserved 
inviolate. 

The session of 1867 saw the Re- 
form Bill for England carried. A 
process of give and take altogether 
unprecedented had indeed been 
necessary to achieve that object; 
but achieved it was, to the great 
apparent content of all except 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone and 
their immediate followers,. The 
Old Whigs hung their heads,.to be 
sure, and spoke of being hurried to 
the verge of democracy. The Tories, 
with few and inconsiderable excep- 
tions, expressed themselves con- 
vinced that all that could be done 
was done to save, in its essentials, 
the Oonstitution of which they 
are the main supports. Mr, Glad- 
stone lost what little command over 
his passions he had heretofore ex- 
ercised, and spoke with as much of 
bitterness as of recklessness in re- 
gard to what must follow. For the 
first time in his long public life he 
took advantage of a political gather- 
ing during the recess to drop hints 
indicative of half-formed purposes 
of going to extremities in Church 
matters. It seemed to dawn upon 
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his mind—it had never done so be- 
fore—that at the root of the Fenian 
conspiracy lay, somehow or another, 
hostility on the part of the Irish 
towards the Church established 
among them by law. We. were 
struck by the tenor of that speech 
at the. time, and, if we mistake not, 
hazarded certain comments upon it. 
But certainly it never- entered into 
our heads, or into the heads of any 
with whom we conversed, to ima- 
gine that the speaker was already 
meditating the device which he not 
long afterwards carried into effect. 
Indeed, we will a little further. 
It may be doubted whether, but 
for the illness and consequent resig- 
nation of Lord. Derby, Mr. Gladstone 
would have taken the plunge that 
he took. Mr. Gladstone has on every 
suitable occasion professed to enter- 
tain for Lord Derby personal esteem 
and respect. He has not always 
made these sentiments apparent, 
either in word or deed, in his deal- 
ings with Lord Derby as Minister: 
But then Mr, Gladstone is a creature 
of strong impulses, for whom many 
allowances are expected to be made, 
as indeed many allowances are 
made. Of Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, he never speaks—we 
cannot suppose that he ever thinks 
—except as a perfect impersonation 
of the evil one. And in this feel- 
ing, we are sorry to say, not-only 
the dregs of the Peelites, but the 
Parliamentary chiefs of the Whig 
portion of the Liberal party, large! 

participate. It was hard poet 
upon them to see Mr. Disraeli 
leader of the House of Commons, 
carrying through a policy to. which 
they were opposed, and fighting. 
them at -every turn for a year 
and a half. The thought of his 
presuming to aspire, and ire. 
successfu to the ‘office of First. 
Lord of the Treasury, was enough: 
to drive them wild. ‘Rather than, 
submit to such degradation for: a 
single day, Mr. Gladstone, at least,; 
was prepared to cast off the last 
shred of consistency and decorum. 
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which up to that moment he had 
reserved. What, then, was to be 
done? How could the wretched 
parvenu be set aside? The busi- 
ness chalked out for the session of 
1868 was, indeed, both important 
and simple. There was a Boundary 
Bill to be passed for England, a 
Bribery Bill for the three sections 
of the empire, and Reform Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland, neither of 
them free from. difficulties. Could 
Mr. Gladstone hope to cross his 
rival’s path effectually on any one 
of these? Unhappily no. That 
crafty politician had so managed to 
play liis cards during the session of 
1867, that any attempt to break 
him down while seeking only to 
accomplish for Scotland and Ire- 
land what he had done for England 
would clearly fail. A bolder policy 
must therefore be adopted. He 
should be attacked on a question 
where it was assumed that he would 
be found all but defenceless, and 
forced to fight for existence there. 
And the leader in the enterprise 
was to be, not Mr. Bright nor Sir 
George Grey, far less Mr, Forster or 
Mr. Faweett, but one whose past 
eareer we sketched at length not 
very many months ago, and to 
which, so far as it connects him 
with the Established Ohurch and 
its interests, it seems expedient 
that we should again shortly revert 
at the present juncture. 

Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament 
in 1882, a disciple, but an instructed 
and discriminating disciple, of Drs. 
Newman, Hawkins, and Pusey, and 
Mr. Keble, as these English divines 
then taught. He took his seat up- 
on the Opposition benches, behind 
Sir Robert Peel, eager to defend 
to the utmost of his ability the 
Oharch of his fathers. In 1883, 
two opportunities of doigg so were 
presented to him, and he embraced 
them both. Lord Derby, then Lord 
Stanley, brought in a bill to reduce 
the Irish Episcopate. Mr. Glad- 
stone, though not unaware that the 
measure had received the sanction. 
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of the then Irish Primate, resisted 
it, and failed. He was more stie- 
cessful in opposing the admission 
of Dissenters to the English Uni- 
versities. In the same spirit ‘he 
not long afterwards gave his vote 
for the exclusion of Jews from Par- 
liament, and for the retention on 
the statute-book of the Oonventicle 
Act, which the Government pro- 
posed to repeal. All these votes 
were the votes of one who under- 
stood what ie Church is, and en- 
tertained strong opinions as to what 
it ought to be in its relations to 
the State. On points affecting its 
interests less directly Mr. Gladstone 
exercised a wider discretion. The 
Church-rate question was already 
a troublesome one. Lord Al- 
thorp made a judicious attempt to 
settle it by making the land-tax of 
the country liable for the main- 
tenance of the fabrics of the na- 
tional churches. Though his lead- 
er, Sir Robert Peel, stood aloof 
from this wise proposition, Mr. 
Gladstone affirmed it. He affirm- 
ed it in vain; and an opportunity 
was lost of getting right done with- 
out offence to any section of the 
community, such as never came 


ain. 

Mr. Gladstone had been two years 
or more in Parliament before he 
ever spoke on a question of public 
importance. His first essay occur- 
red when, as a young member of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, 
he opposed Lord John Russell's 
insidious attack upon the Irish 
Church. It gained him great ap- 
plause from both sides of the House; 
bot with Ohurchmen it certainly 
did not raise him higher than his 
spirited resistance to that measure 
of Church reform in England 
which Sir Robert Peel had pro- 
posed, with the concurrence of 
Archbishop Hooley and ‘Bishop 
Blomfield, and which Lord John 
Russell carried into effect. These 
two efforts of his, both of them 
brilliant, one eminently thoughtful 
and wise, fixed upon him at once 
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the eyes of Churchmen everywhere, 
Ever since the passing of the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill, Churchmen had dis- 
trusted Peel. They therefore re- 
joiced with a twofold joy in hav- 
ing. found, among Peel’s confiden- 
tial followers, one on whom they 
could rely for giving to his chief a 
Churehman’s advice, and to whom, 
because of his youth, they trusted 
that they might look, in years to 
come, for a faithful defender. of 
constitutional principles after Peel 
should have passed from athong 
them. 

f Churchmen were delighted 
with the conduct of the young 
member for Newark in Parlia- 
ment, they were almost as much 
surprised as gratified by the ap- 
pearance about this time, of his 
really great work on ‘ The State 
in its Relations with the Church.’ 
The. treatise was attacked and 
severely handled in many quarters, 
and especially in an. article by Mr. 
Macaulay in the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view ;’ but it held its place in pub- 
lic favour, and reached, so early 
as 1841, its fourth edition. The 
author wisely availed himself, like- 
wise, of each new impression to 
expose and refute the fallacies by 
which, he had been assailed. Where 
isthe work now? We never heard 
that the public had grown weary 
of reading it. Was it suppressed ? 
Were all the copies on which the 
author could lay his hands bought 
up? Why does he not put it forth 
again, enriched with a commentary 
or appendix? If he will only con- 
sent to do this, we think that we 
can assure him of as wide a cireu- 
lation: as the most ambitious of 
authors could desire. 

True as steel to his principles as 
a Churchman, Mr. Gladstone early 
exhibited a leaning towards the 
views of political economists on 
the subject of free trade. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have studied the 
subject at Oxford, and took of it 
the views which Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and all the leading writers 
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of the day inculeated. It is even 
said that, from the a of 
his official relations with Sir Robert 
Peel, he did his best to indoctrinate 
the mind of his chief. It is certain 
that he aided largely in matur- 
ing the schemes which, under Sir 
Robert’s last Administration, _ re- 
sulted in the -establishment of a 
free-trade poliey. And though 
there was, in truth, no necessary 
antagonism between wise liberal- 
ism on commereial questions, and 
wise adherence to principle on 
questions affecting the Constitution 
in Church and State, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind is so curiously consti- 
tuted uhat he appears very soon to 
have taught himself, almost against 
his will, to mix up the one in 
strange confusion with the other. 
Between 1832 and 1846, it. is 
past dispute that the constitutional 
Church party were, with few excep- 
tions, opposed to a policy of unre- 
strieted freedom in trade. The Corn 
Laws, in particular, they held to 
be essential to the continued pre- 
eminence of what was called ‘the 
agricultural interests;” and with 
these interests they connected, in 
their own view of the questi 
the supremacy. of the Church as by 
law established. Doubtless it was 
the contemplation of that pheno- 
menon whieh shook, so early as 
1844, Mr. Gladstone’s faith in some 
of the opinions which in his great 
work he had enunciated; and 
the method which he in 
order to make the world aware of 
such change in his faith was, to 
say the least of it, very peculiar. 
Speaking of Maynooth in his writ- 
ten treatise, he describes it as “a 
nursery of error,” and its -estab- 
lishment as a ‘“ great political 
blunder.” Of. the grant 
then made for its support he 
says, that “im amount it is ni 
gardly and unworthy, in prin 
wholly. vicious.” ‘* When - foreign- 
ers,” he continues, “ express their 
astonishment at finding that we 
support in Ireland the Church of a 
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small minority, we may tell them 
that we support it on the high 
ground of conscientious necessity 
for its truth. But how can we 
evince ‘the consistency which so 
elevated a principle requires for its 
profession, while we are bound. to 
support an institution whose avow- 
ed and legitimate purpose it is con- 
stantly to denounce that truth as 
falsehood?” Strong words these— 
not, a common man might suppose 
easy to be retracted or explaine 
away. Yet observe what followed. 
In 1844 Sir Robert Peel consider- 
ed it judicious to convert into a per- 
manent endowment what had here- 
tofore been voted annually, and 
somewhat to increase the amount. 
His President of: the Board of 
Trade—that is, Mr. Gladstone—im- 
mediately resigned. But scarcely 
were the plaudits uttered which 
pronounced him to be a martyr to 
principle, ere he confounded friends 
and foes alike, by taking a course 
the most extraordinary that ever 
statesman followed. As a private 
member, he not only voted for the 
Ministerial proposal, which, as a 
Minister, he was supposed to have 
censured, but he made a long 
speech in explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which had induced him 
to pronounce that white to-day 
which he had declared. yesterday 
to be black. It was the most 
o- scene that had ever 
m witnessed in the House of 
Commons; and both there and 
elsewhere the question arose, Can 
the young man have taken leave of 
his senses? Oan he be labouring 
under some hallucination brought 
on by over-work? Not at all. He 
was as thoroughly convinced that 
he had made a martyr of himself 
by resigning office and then speak- 
ing for the Minister, as the world 
at large was satisfied that he had 
only made a fool of himself. And 
the worst part of the business was, 
that no man living—Tory, Whig, or 
Radical—could thenceforth repose 


in him that measure of confidence - 
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which the Tories had heretofore 
been forward to give him. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fiscal policy and 
the speeches in which he pled for 
it, were not approved by the landed 
interest. His vote on the May- 
nooth question offended all extreme 
Protestants. He had, however, a 
party, and a strong one, among 
Churchmen—not ell of them what 
may be called ultra-high, but well- 
instructed, and therefore consistent 
Churchmen. These gentlemen, 
wedded neither to protection nor to 
freedom in trade, were, on the sub- 
ject of Maynooth Grant, very 
reasonable. Perhaps, had they been 
able to advise at the outset, they 
would have recommended that no 
grant should be made for the pro- 
pagation of error. But the ques- 
tion brought before them was. this, 
and no more, Shall we, from year 
to year, wrangle over a point which 
is virtually settled; or shall we 
take away ground of offence and 
angry discussion by making that 
perpetual which is now held by 
a process of renewal? And be- 
lieving that the affairs of Govern- 
ment are best carried on when 
polemics are thrown into the back- 
ground, they took no offence at 
the course which Mr. Gladstone 
had followed. Hence when, at the 
eventful era of 1846, Peel having 
broken up his cabinet in order to 
repeal the Corn Laws, Mr. Glad- 
stone went down to Newark as 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, it never entered into his 
head, nor into the heads of his 
many Church friends, that any op- 
position would be raised to his 
return. Mr. Gladstone and _ his 
Church friends had alike deceived 
themselves; he was not only op- 
posed at Newark, but beaten—an 
outrage on his self-love which he 
never forgave, and out of which arose 
some, at least, of the most startling 
of the eccentricities which marked 
his after-progress in public life. 
Mr. Gladstone attributed his defeat 
at Newark, rightly or wrongly, to 
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the Duke of Neweastle. Not the 
Duke only, but the whole of his 
order became thenceforth objects of 
strong aversion to him—a feeling of 
which he made ostentatious display 
as often as the opportunity presented 
itself of browbeating and: insulting 
the House of Parliament to which 
dukes belong. 

Mr. Gladstone, after this catastro- 
phe, had no seat in the Honse of 
Commons till 1847, when, a vacancy 
occurring in the representation of 
the University of Oxford, he was 
brought forward to fill it. Peel was 
then in opposition, having been 
driven from office by the indignant 
party which it had cost him two 
years of incessant labour to build 
up. We are not going to rip up old 
sores by referring either to the 
overthrow of that great Minister, 
or to the causes of it. Enough is 
done for the present, when we ob- 
serve that the Tories had, as they 
believed, just cause of complaint; 
and that no individual among them 
expressed their common grievances 
with greater perseverance and ability 
than the gentleman who now holds 
office as First Minister of the Crown. 
Had Peel lived a little longer, we 
venture tosay that, in spite of all the 
passages of arms between them, a 
complete reconciliation would have 
taken place between him and Mr. 
Disraeli. Unfortunately for Eng- 
land, Peel died just as tokens of 
such reconciliation were beginning 
to show themselves; and his adhe- 
rents, few in numbet, immediately 
separated. General Peel, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, and others of 
the less impulsive members of the 
clique, showed unmistakable signs 
of a return to their old allegiance. 
They preferred following the lead of 
Lord Derby to that of Lord John 
Russell, though they did follow 
him cautiously and by degrees. 
Mr. Gladstone took a line directly 
opposite, and, hating Mr. Disraeli 
with a bitter personal hatred, stood 
opposed to him on every possible 
oceasion, without acknowledging 
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either Lord Derby or Lord John 
Rassell as his chief. He became, 
indeed, the head of the small sec- 
tion of Peelites of whom the, late 
Lady Georgina Lewis wittily said 
“that they were always putting 
themselves up to auction, and al- 
ways buying themselves in again.” 
We need not stop to pertidularise 
instances in which the rancorous 
feeling of which we speak showed 
itself in Mr. Gladstone and in some 
of his friends. The late Sir James 
Graham and the late Lord Herbert 
never forgave or forgot the perti- 
nacity and vigour with which their 
political rival had dethroned their 
chief; and the skill with which he 
cemented and kept the new Tory 
party together made them furious. 
Men of high honour and fixed 
principles are slow to suspect those 
with whom they have once acted of 
being influenced by motives more 
mixed than their own. it was long 
before Lord Derby could bring him- 
self to believe that Mr. Gladstone 
had ceased to be what he onee was. 
He could not be unaware of the 
sat of his former co s 
prejudices; but he estim at 
their full vere peers beyond 
their full value—Mr. Gladstone’s 
abilities, and he believed him to be 
at bottom a Oonstitutional  states- 
man. Hence, when ealled upon 
in 1851 to form an Administration, 
his first, thought was Low to secure 
the co-operation of the member for 
Oxford. Mr. Gladstone was absent 
on the Continent when the Minis- 
terial crisis came, and Lord Derby 
kept his negotiation with the 
Queen open till he ‘should be able 
to ascertain whether or no Mr. 
Gladstone would support him. A 
greater mistake never was com- 
mitted. Few men deserve to be 
so flattered, and fewer still fail to be 
spoiled by the process; and if, as 
happened in the present instance, 
the refusal of the individual be fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the whole 
undertaking, the amount of evil 
done, far beyond the little circle 
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immediately affected by it, is not 
to be measured. Mr. Gladstone, 
for example, the vainest and most 
arrogant of living men, received at 
once the impression that no Govern- 
ment could go on without him— 
that he held the fate of the empire 
in his hand. And a‘stupid and un- 
inquiring public, which usually takes 
men at the estimate which they 
put upon themselves, came by de- 
grees to be of the same opinion. 
Pablic opinion is, we are happy to 
believe, taking at last another 
and a better direction. But to this 

ion, both on his own part and 
on the parts of those who took from 
him their inspiration, the country 
is without doubt indebted for not a 
little of the anarchy into which 
the affairs of the State have 
fallen. 

From the day when he found him- 
self courted by one great party in the 
State, and anxiousy, and, as it seem 
ed to him, sensitively, pulled in an 
rw direction by the other, Mr. 

dstone appears to have come to 
the conclusion that destiny had 
marked him out as the fature Prime 
Minster of England. <A few, and 
only a few, men stood in his way. 
But they were getting old, and for 
that, among other reasons, it was 
impossible that they could long pre- 
vail in flinging their shadows over 
him. Meanwhile his business was to 
accustom even them to make their 
will, on evety possible occasion, 
subservient to his. And in order 
to effect this, he felt that he must, 
as far as prudence would allow, 
emancipate himself by degrees from 
all the prejadices—for they were 
nothing more—of his youth. Now 
he could not hope, by means like 
that, to obtain an ascendancy over 
the Tory party. Theirs were prin- 
ciples of order—not adverse to 
change, so Jong as change implied 
improvement—but entirely opposed 
to revolution, disguise it under 
what name men might. They could 
be persuaded by no one to sacrifice 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
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rights of the House of Lords, the 
union of Ohureh with State in all 
— of the three kingdoms, the 
iberties of the people. Besides, 
the Tories had elected as their 
leader, next to Lord Derby, a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
standing, of great courage, and far 
better temper. Apart, therefore, 
from personal considerations, 
which, by the by, are as strong 
with Mr. Gladstone as any other, 
there was that in the condition of 
the Tory party which closed against 
him the avenue to power of 
which he was in search. Neither, 
as yet was he willing to cast in his 
lot with that section of extreme 
politicians on whom he has latterly 
accustomed himself to lean, and 
who use him for their own pur- 
poses. But controlling sach men 
as the late Duke of Neweastle, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and even Mr. Oardwell, 
he flattered himself that, with their 
co-operation, he would yet be able 
to make England such as he then 
desired her to be. Mr. Gladstone 
had gone a good way already in the 
direction of Liberalism, both as a 
politician and a COhurchman—he 
was prepared to go still farther. 
But if any one had charged him 
with contemplating schemes such 
as would be approved ee Bright, 
Mr. Miall, and Mr. Beales, that 
man would have been answered as 
he deserved. Mr. Gladstone’s ideas 
of England and its future were, at 
the period of which we are now 
speaking, a rich, thriving, com- 
mercial state, having at its head a 
sovereign who reigns without gov- 
erning; a House of Lords just 
strong enough to support a Minis- 
ter, if by chance he needed sup- 
port, though powerless to resist 
him, having the Commons at his 
back ; a Church closely interwoven 
with the State, yet so shorn of 
all pretence at supremacy that no 
religious sect could have the 
shadow of a complaint against 


‘it; and all this perfected and kept 
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in active operation by himself—the 
head of an Administration which 
should recognise no will except his 
own. Are we acting unfairly to 
Mr. Gladstone when thus we paint 
him in the year 1853? No. He 
had gone apart, even then, from the 
aths along which he once moved. 

e was no longer the earnest, un- 
compromising, perhaps enthusiastic, 
supporter of the Constitution as it 
was settled in 1688. But he was no 
leveller. Principles. were indeed 
less regarded by him than persons; 
and the one person never absent 
from his thoughts and from his 
worship was himself. But his 
ambition was so far a noble am- 
bition that it aspired at doing 
good. He was not prepared to 
sacrifice either the Ohurch or the 
State, because he still believed that 
as a Ohurchman and a royalist 
access to high office was free to 
him. What is he now? We shall 
see by-and-by. 

Of all the Administrations that 
in modern times have had to con- 
duct the affairs of this country, that 
which came into office under the 
auspices of the late Lord Aberdeen 
was perhaps the most contemptible. 
Nobody can deny that the separate 
materials of the pudding were ex- 
cellent. With the solitary excep- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury—and even he possessed talents 
of his own—there was scarcely a 
member of the coalition Cabinet of 
whom it would be possible to speak 
except as of a man of great ability. 
But the materials were badly put 
together, and the results proved to 
be disastrous. Mr. Gladstone, as 
we need scarcely remind our readers, 
formed one of that motley body. 
He was supported by the Duke of 
Newcastle, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, from ‘among his 
friends; by Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston from among 
the Whigs; by Mr. Milner Gibson 
as the Representative of the Radi- 
cals; and by others whom we need 
not stop to particularise. It is no 
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longer a secret, we believe, that he 
gave more trouble to his chief than 
all of them put together; and that 
between him and Lord Palmerston in 
particular there was the most entire 
absence of mutual trust. Bear in 
mind what followed. The coalition 
fell to pieces. Its members quar- 
relled among themselves. One only 
—the most cunning of the whole— 
managed to keep himself straight in 
public re and he did so by be- 
traying his associates. Lord Derby 
was again sent for. He had the 
game absolutely in his own hands. 
Had he called to his counsels almost 
any dozen men gifted with common 
capacity and ordinary courage, he 
might have iosured for himself and 
his followers a monoply of place 
and power for many years. 

that the people of England wanted 
then was a Minister capable of con- 
ducting the war with Russia as it 
ought to be conducted, or else of 
doing what Lord Palmerston not 
long afterwards did, bringing it to 
a not dishonourable close. But 
Lord Derby could not see this, and, 
putting far too much store on the 
passing popularity of Lord Palmer- 
ston, he addressed himself first to 
that most cunning of foxes, and 
through hini to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Herbert, and Sir James Graham. 
The negotiation failed, and failed, 
as Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
took care afterwards to make pub- 
lic, because Lord Palmerston acted 
unfairly towards all concerned. 
What then? Lord Palmerston 
himself received a commission to 


form a ——— Bubet pat 
an 


to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sir James Graham, that they should 


join him. They did join him, only 
to discover how little he was dis- 
posed to be guided by their coun- 
sels, and immediately resigned, No 
fiercer invectives were ever launched 
against a Minister than they, and 
especially Mr. Gladstone, forthwith 
hurled at their quondam chief. He 
had betrayed trust; he fhad de- 
ceived the people; he was the 


. 
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merest mountebank that ever at- 
tained to place and power. We 
must really decline enriching these 
pages with the flowers of eloquence 
which, during two whole years, 
adorned the Parliamentary speeches 
of the present Jeader of a Liberal 
Opposition. But to such of our 
readers as are curious in such de- 
tails, we recommend the study of 
Hansard between 1856 and 1858. 
The two years in question were 
to Mr. Gladstone years of sorrow 
and great depression of spirits. 
He was out of office, and the line 
which it had pleased him to take 
led, so far as common foresight 
could determine, nowhere. At last 
came Sir John Bowring’s Ohinese 
war, and with it a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government. It 
is well worth while, in reference to 
passing events, to contrast the be- 
aviour on that occasion of one 
statesman who had served in the 
same Oabinet wich the defeated 
Minister, and another whose rela- 
tions with him had always been 
those of political antagonism. Lord 
Palmerston naturally desired time 
before dissolving to wind up the 
ordinary business of the session. 
Mr. Disraeli, with the Tories at his 
back, supported the appeal. Not 
so Mr. Gladstone and the recalci- 
trant Liberals. They could not 
hear of an hour’s delay, and they 
carried their point. The results 
are well known. Lord Palmerston 
went to the country on the cry of 
insult to the national flag. The 
constituencies took up the cry 
heartily, and a House of Commons 
was returned pledged to support 
the champion of the nation’s hon- 
our against all gainsayers. Never 
had Minister since the days of Pitt 
such a majority to support him. 
Was Mr. Gladstone cowed or si- 
lenced thereby? Quite otherwise. 
His vituperations e more 
vehement from. night to night. 
They went considerably beyond 
the limits of good taste, though 
not of Parliamentary usage. Lord 
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Palmerston treated them with per- 
fect indifference, and the House in 
general, rather more cavalierly than 
was prudent. He reaped his re- 
ward. The Honse of Commons will 
not tolerate any leader who treats 
it otherwise than with respect. 
Even upon Lord Palmerston it 
turned when, with a jaunty air, he 
endeavoured to thrust his ‘ QOon- 
a to Murder” Bill down the 

roats of his own party; and a 
majority against him forced him 
to resign. Again, as if incapable 
of learning from experience, Lord 
Derby made advanees to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Again they were rejected, 
and to an extent even more offen- 
sive than before, because, veiled by 
a show of wondrous moderation, 
the great man so bore himself. as 
to impress the world with a belief 
that England could never thrive, 
nor its people prosper, till the man- 
agement of the nation’s affairs 
should have been committed — to 
him. For Mr. Gladstone was not 
on this occasion arrogant and re- 
pulsive; very much the reverse. 
He could not serve under Lord 
Derby, nor sit in the same Cabinet 
with Mr. Disraeli—at least not 
then. But by way, we presume, of 
showing his superiority over both, 
he proceeded to coquet, now with 
the Government, now with the 
Opposition. He raised his own 
price in the political market enor- 
mously by that process, and knew 
that he did so. It was wise, more- 
over, to teach the Opposition a les- 
son ; wherefore he accepted the mis- 
sion to the Ionian Islands very much 
to their dismay. The Opposition 
did not quite understand the man. 
He was playing his own game, and 
he won it. Coming back in a hu- 
mour apparently more friendly 
than adverse to the Government, 
he went into the lobby with Mr. 
Disraeli against the adverse vote 
upon the Address. The vote was 
carried in spite of him, and imme- 
diately afterwards he became Chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer in the Ad- 
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ministration whieh Lord Palmer- 
ston was called upon to form. 

From that time forth Mr. Glad- 
stone aimed at becoming, and toa 
great extent became, the moving 
spirit in the Liberal Government. 

e felt his own power, and con- 
strained his colleagues, and espe- 
cially his chief, whom he had de- 
scribed as “the least trustworthy 
of modern statesmen,” to feel it 
also. His impatience of the con- 
trol which the more aristocratic 
portion of the Oabinet endeavy- 
oured to put upon him, broke 
out over and over again in the 
most offensive manner. His con- 
duct in the matter of the repeal 
of the duties on paper outraged all 
decency ; but it secured to him the 
support of the extreme Liberals in 
and out of office. Few can with- 
stand the influences of flattery 
well applied; Mr. Gladstone is 
weak as a child when brought in 
contact with it. One by one his 
old opinions melted before it. In 
1862 he discovered that the declar- 
ation required of Dissenters by the 
Act of 1828 had nothing whatever 
of the nature of a compact in it. 
The words of the declaration are 
indeed as explicit as words can be; 
and each Dissenter elected to a 
corporate office or a seat in Parlia- 
ment was required deliberately to 
pronounce them. Here they are: 
“T swear that I will not use any in- 
fluence which accrues to me . by my 
office, or from my seat in Parliament, 
to the injury of the Church as by 
law established, its rights or pro- 
perty.” But Mr. Gladstone’s powers 
of explaining away the most dis- 
tinct of propositions are marvellous. 
He ssatisfied himself, and _practi- 
cally convinced others, that no 
pledge whatever was given here, 
nor any contract entered into be- 
tween the swearer and the Legis- 
lature. His conduct on this and 
subsequent occasions—his speaking 
in favour of Mr. Baines’s proposal to 
abolish all religious tests in con- 
nection with the universities—his 
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unwarrantable abuse of the Irish 
Ohurch, not altogether freed from 
threats its existence as an 
establishment—told at last upon his 
constituents; and one of these, as 
is well known, called upon him to 
explain. His letter to Dr.» Hannah, 
the head of the College of Glen- 
almond, has become a_ historical 
document; and it illustrates, al- 
most more than any other work of 
which he is the author, the extraor- 
dinary character of the man. But 
he had gone too far. In ‘spite of the . 
disclaimer therein contained of any 
purpose on his part hostile to the 
Church in Ireland, the masters of 
Oxford were by this time thorough- 
ly alarmed. Mr. Gathorie Hardy 
was brought forward at the dissolu- 
tion in the autumn of 1865; and 
carried the University seat by a 
large majority. 

It would be idle to assert that 
Mr. Gladstone was not y 
moved by this issue. He had set 
his heart on retaining the repre- 
sentation in Parliament of a con- 
stituency with which, for many 
sentimental reasons, he believed 
himself to be more in unison than 
with any other in the empire; and 
his mortification was great in pro- 
portion to the strength of his feel- 
ings. Let us, moreover, do him 
justice. His sorrow, as at first ex- 
pressed before the freeholders of 
South Lancashire, to whom he im- 
mediately turned, had little if any 
tinge of bitterness in it. It was 
the outpouring of a heart wounded, 
but not torn—of a spirit grieved, 
perhaps: mortified, without being 
stirred to anger. This moderation 
of sentiment, however, did not long 
continue. Mr. Gladstone never for- 
gives. His canvass on a pew field 
had not gone very far before utter- 
ances escaped him which seemed 
to imply that Oxford might have 
greater cause to mourn the sever- 
ance of the connection than he. 
At the same time, Mr. Gladstone 
is capable, when the need arises, of 
exercising considerable control over 
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himself. He knew that the Con- 
servatives of South Lancashire, 
though quite strong enough to 
bring in their own member, had 
determined not to oppose him on 
that occasion, partly because they 
pitied a man of his eminence re- 
jeoted by such a body as the elec- 
tors of Oxford, partly because they 
were willing to believe that, if 
returned to Parliament through 
their instrumentality, he would 
show some respect for the prin- 
ciples which had once been his 
and were still theirs. They reck- 
oned without their host. What 
Mr. Gladstone would have done 
had Lord Palmerston’s life been 
prolonged for a few years, it is 
impossible to surmise; what he 
could not have done seems to us 
self-evident. He could not have 
given ear to the suggestions of Mr. 
Bright, nor been induced by Lord 
Russell—restless even as Foreign 
Minister—to take part in the con- 
coction of any new Reform Bill, the 
bare idea of which was offensive 
to the more thoughtful members 
ofhis own party. Certainly the 
House of Oommons which answer- 
ed to Lord Palmerston’s call, had 
as little ofthe spirit of genuine 
Radicalism in it as any that had 
come together for a quarter of a 
century. Not once at any hust- 
ings, except where candidates were 
pledged to go with Mr. Bright, was 
the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form broached. And as to the 
Irish Church, we doubt whether 
its existence was so much as 
thought of, far less objected to, 
anywhere out of Ireland itself, 
and very little there. 

It would be waste of time to 
glance, even briefly, at the fortunes 
of the abortive Reform measure 
which Lord Raussell’s last brief 
Administration brought forward. 
From the day when the Bill was first 
laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons its failure was morally 
certain. It failed, and the Tories 
came into power. How _ their 
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scheme, when it took at last a 
definitive shape, was carped at and 
wrangled over, is a subject fresh in 
the recollection of all men. But 
the part played by Mr. Gladstone 
in the course of the debates to 
which it gave rise must not be 
forgotten. There was no spark of 
generosity in his speeches, there 
was the absence of all moral stand- 
ard from the terms of his opposi- 
tion. His first attack was upon 
the principle of rating, as contra- 
distinguishing from his principle, 
that of rental, in boroughs. Now, 
we will not go so far as to say that 
the State has no right to determine 
on what grounds individual citizens 
shall exercise the rights of freemen. 
The State has such right, and in 
all constitutional countries has in- 
variably exercised it. But surely 
the participation in public _bur- 
dens, the occupation of a dwelling- 
house, the contribution by tlie oe- 
cupant to the rates and taxes of the 
place in which he resides, confers at 
once a more legitimate and a far 
more comprehensible title to the 
exercise of the franchise than the 
mere fact that for the house which 
he occupies he pays so many pounds 
sterling of renttotheowner. What 
a man is to pay for the use ofa 
dwelling, a shop or anything else 
which he leases, is a matter of bar- 
gain between him and some other 
private citizen. Whether he contri- 
bute or not to the exigencies of the 
commonwealth is a point which 
concerns the commonwealth itself. 
Mr. Gladstone could not, in point of 
fact, deny or refute this proposi- 
tion ; but he assailed the principle 
of the Government measure as first 
proposed, because it took a line 
which no previous reformers had 
ventured to take, and threatened 
to let in too large a number of 
people to the rights of freemen. 
And this by a friend of the people!! 

His next point of ferocious at- 
tack was upon the Minister's pro- 
posal to let every compounding 
householder claim his right to 
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vote, and exercise that right, on the 
simple condition of paying his own 
rates instead of leaving them to be 

aid by his landlord. How grossly 
Mr. Gladstone misrepresented the 
object of that proposal, and falsified 
the conditions on which it rested, 
we need not now pause to show. 
He failed, however, to carry his 
motion, and by a compromise— 
neither of his seeking ner yet sought 
by the Government, though by him 
eagerly pressed when proposed, and 
by them accepted—that difficulty 
also was got over. The abolition 
of the entire order of compounding 
householders has proved, and will 
yet more prove, we suspect, very 
inconvenient to parishes. But of 
that matter Mr. Gladstone took no 
heed at the moment, however much 
he may affect to be distressed on 
account of it now. The parishes 
must not be allowed to forget, 
that for whatever trouble and loss 
they suffer, to him they are in- 
debted for both. The Government 
would have avoided such incon- 
veniences, but could not help itself. 
It had a principle to affirm, and it 
was affirmed. 

The tactics to which Mr. Glad- 
stone lent himself with a view to 
break down the Government on 
the Reform question were, from 
first to last, as little consistent 
with the dignity of the House of 
Commons in its aggregate, as with 
the self-respect of individual mem- 
bers. Power, it appeared, was not 
so easy of recovery as he had ex- 
pected. His rival had quite taken 
the wind out of his sails, and, un- 
less stopped by some clever man- 
cuvre, would certainly run away 
from him, ¢arrying the prestige of 
office with him. The Opposition was 
accordingly invited to meet their 
leader in his own house, and there to 
receive their instructions. They did 
meet more than once in Oarlton 
Terrace, but somehow or another 
the unanimity which appeared to pre- 
vail among them there died out as 
soon as they took their places else- 
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where. There was something comi- 
cal as well as derogatory in the 
issues of these cabals. The tea- 
room of the House of Commons 
proved fatal to them all. Mr. 
Gladstone’s first move was so to 
cajole his supporters as that they 
should prevent the Ministerial Bill 
coming to a second reading. Now, 
among his political supporters there 
happened to be honest men, who 
preferred Mr. Disracli’s measure 
to that which Mr. Gladstone had 
failed to carry, and who would 
not, therefore, defeat that measure 
for the mere purpose of restoring 
Mr. Gladstone to place. These 
declined to act as he advised; and 
the Bill went through its seeond 
reading almost sub silentio. Then 
followed the instructions which 
Mr. Gladstone drew up, and Mr. 
Coleridge undertook to propose to 
the Committee. But again a sec- 
tion of the Liberals stood apart, 
and the instructions were snuffed 
out, By-and-by Mr. Gladstone stood 
boldly forward to attempt by open 
vote what he had not been able 
to carry by a side wind. Mr. Olay 
utterly destroyed this device, and 
Mr. Gladstone became farious. “AI- 
low me to say that it is utterly im- 
possible for me, under any circum- 
stances and conditions whatever, 
to accept the suggestion of Mr. 
Clay.” It might be so; but the 
House accepted them, nevertheless ; 
and the Bill, carried into Oom- 
mittee, was there sifted and turned 
about till it became, as far as 
England is concerned, the law of 
the land. 

Distracted, amazed, bewildered, 
and very angry, the nominal chiefs 
of the great Liberal party quitted 
London. It seemed to that 
they had lost all power over their 
followers. They talked, indeed, 
and wrote of reopening, as soon as 
the House met again, the measure 
which had ret wee passed; but 
the difficulties which stood in the 
way of (so doing were enormous. 
Besides, what benefit would accrue 
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to them if, as was quite upon the 
cards, they should find the party 
averse to undo the work so recently 
and with such labour completed. 
Possibly they might succeed—as the 
event has shown that they could— 
in confounding slightly the Scotch 
with the English Reform Bill. But 
such a triumph as this would hardly 
assist them in attaining the one ob- 
ject. which they had in view. The 
Tories would scarcely resign be- 
cause some trifling changes were 
pressed upon them in an arrange- 
ment with which, in the bulk, they 
were satisfied. It was far more 
probable that they would accept 
these changes, and guide their great 
measure to a happy conclusion. 
Something, therefore, must be 
thought of which should at once 
unite all sections of the Liberals, 
and strike home at the heart of 
those Constitutional principles to 
the defence of which the Tories are 
pledged. What could that be? 
Ireland was uneasy. No doubt, 
Ireland had been uneasy for many 
years. The Fenian conspiracy was 
indeed ripe for action before Earl 
Russell resigned; for at his sug- 
gestion the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and the Irish jails were 
crowded with prisoners. In like 
manner the Romish prelates, with 
a few of their fellow - religionists 
among the laity, made no secret of 
their desire to bring about the dis- 
establishmert of the Irish Church. 
But the sentiments of these gentle- 
men on that head were not strange 
to the members of the ex-Govern- 
ment, for they had been repeatedly 
memorialized on the subject, and 
always with the same result. ‘“‘ We 
are far from denying the abstract 
justice of your claim. The Protes- 
tant Oburch is in a minority among 
you; and if we had a constitution 
to frame for Ireland, we should 
never think of producing that 
which now exists. But to meddle 
with a settlement which has existed 
for three centuries, and to confis- 
cate property held upon the tenure 


of prescriptive usage, is what no 
constitutional Government can at- 
tempt. We will do what we can to 
render the Irish Establishment’ ag 
little offensive to you as possible; 
but towards its extinction, yon 
must excuse us if we decline t6 
take a step.” Such was the lan- 
guage of Lord Russell and Mr, 
Gladstone on every occasion when 
the subject of Irish grievances came 
before them, they being still in 
office. And among their colleagues, 
and especially with Sir George Grey, 
opinions still more firmly settled 
were introduced and expressed, 
But what are opinions, what are 
principles, when weighed in the bal- 
ance against place and power? It 
was clear that the Tories were assail- 
able only in one quarter, and upon 
that quarter the whole force of Op- 
position must be brought to bear. 
And it must be brought to bear 
wisely. No plan, well arranged and 
definite, could serve Mr. Gladetone’s 
purpose. His quondam chief, Lord 
Russell, might write as many letters 
as he chose, setting forth his own 
views of what it would be equitable 
to do with the spoils of the Protes- 
tant Church when he got them. 
But Lord Russell’s suggestions 
were very little likely to com- 
mand the approval of the Libera- 
tion Society; and unless that busy 
section of politicians were secured, 
there would be slender prospect of 
success. Observe, we by no means 
wish it to be understood that, so 
short a time back as last December, 
Mr. Gladstone had made up his mind 
to go in for the entire disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church. We suspect, on the 
contrary, that, thowdh strongly 
urged to take this course, he hesi- 
tated, perhaps declined, to do s0, 
till the fact of Lord Derby’s forced 
retirement, and the reconstruction 
of the Government under its pre- 
sent head, dissipated the last of his 
scruples Then the haughty spirit 
rose within him. “This will never 
do. I might have endured with com- 
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parative calmness the ascendancy 
of Lord Derby, hoping — perhaps 
believing—that it was for a brief 
space only; but that the Treasury 
should come into the hands of that 
man who has been my evil genius 
ever since I began to take a lead in 
public life,—rather than suffer that 
outrage, I will dare everything.” 
Hence the attack upon the Irish 
Church, as much out of time as it 
has been in violation of all prin- 
ciple. Mr. Gladstone no more be- 
lieves than we do that the success 
of his measure, if it had succeeded, 
would have brought peace to Ire- 
land, than he calculated, when bring- 
ing forward his resolutions, on any 
other result than the probable re- 
signation of the Ministry. His cal- 
culations have failed him, and his 
belief is, we take it upon us to 
affirm, exactly what it was five 
months ago. 

Mr. Gladstone has, in the most 
extreme sense of the term, been 
all things to all men, and every- 
thing to himself. He began life 
a Tory, high among the highest of 
the band—a Churchman pledged 
to the most extreme opinions on 
Church matters. He retained these 
opinions as long as he found that 
they assured to him the support 
and admiration of what was for 
long after 1832 the most powerful 
party in the State. By what pro- 
cess and for what reasons he fell 
off by degrees from his old faith, 
we have taken more than one op- 
portunity to show. He is now at 
the very antipodes of all his old 
opinions. Having served in the 
same Cabinet with the late Sir 
Robert Peel, with the late Duke of 
Wellington, with Lord Derby and 
the Duke of Buccleuch, he is asso- 
ciated now in the closest political 
relationship with Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Miall, and Mr. Beales. 
Is he blind to the inevitable effects 
of his last move? Can he shut his 
eyes to the fact that whether ulti- 
mately successful or not, it must 
seriously affect the relations in 
which the Sovereign must hence- 
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forth stand with her people? Will 
Trish demagogues or Rerun Oatho- 
lic prelates ever allow the question 
to fall back again -into abeyance? 
Will the Protestantism of England 
and of Scotland ever be content to see 
Popery triumphant in one section 
of the empire, and straining after a 
like ascendancy elsewhere? And 
is the Queen to be committed to the 
acceptance of an act which violates 
her Ooronation Oath, and strikes 
at her very title to the throne? 
We cannot believe any of those 
things. See, then, what a legacy 
of embarrassment and trouble Mr. 
Gladstone’ has deliberately pre- 
pared for both the people and the 
Sovereign. On a point so vital 
as he proposes there can be no com- 
promise. The Protestant Church in 
Treland, not for its own sake only, 
but for the sake of the Protestant 
Church elsewheré, must either be 
maintained or destroyed. No mea- 
sure of internal reform in its consti- 
tution and arrangement will satisfy 
those who demand its overthrow. 
No measure which, neglecting reform 
and readjustment, aims at over- 
throw and nothing else, will now 
commend itself to the approval 
of the Protestant people of these 
realms. And which of these issues 
is to be brought about — whether 
the maintenance or the overthrow 
of the Irish Church, with the in- 
evitable consequences incident on 
either, the results of the next gene- 
ral election must determine. We 
quite agree with what Mr. Disraeli 
said in his admirable address at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, sharp as 
have been the criticisms applied to 
it by the ‘ Times’ and others :— 


“But what is most strange and sin- 
gular in this eventful history is, that 
just at the moment when a constituent 
body is about to be established which 
will represent all classes, all interests, 
and all opinions in the United Kingdom, 
no doubt more fully and more complete- 
ly than before, or than was anticipated 
even by those favourable to political 
change—what is most strange and sin- 
gular is, that this great constituent 
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body, founded upon those enlarged sym- 
pathies and interests, will be called 
upon as their first duty to decide whether 
they will sustain or whether they will 
subvert the Constitution of their country 
—(loud cheers). I confess that I cannot 
resist recognising the hand of Providence 
in this awful dispensation; and when 
I remember the circumstances under 
which this change in our political sys- 
tem was first conceived, and remember 
also the state of the political world at 
this moment, when its conclusion is 
about. to be accomplished, I cannot be- 
lieve that it is throngh mere chance and 
the casual occurrence of everyday af- 
fairs that England, with its inereased 
franchises, which have no sound founda- 
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tion except on the assumption that there 
is a healthy national spirit in the coun. 
try, is called upon to decide whether it 
will destroy or uphold its venerable Con. . 
stitution.” . 


Mr. Gladstone has brought us 
into all these difficulties. He acted, 
as far as the Whigs are concerned, 
absolutely alone. He had neither 
Lord Russell nor Sir George Grey 
to advise with, though both have 
meanly consented to follow him. 
His counsellors were Mr. Bret 
Miall, and Cardinal Cullen. Shall 
we take this man for our leader? 
Emphatically, No! 

















